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editorial 


IS AN EFFECTIVE SOCIAL PREACHING POSSIBLE? 

The obligation of social morality and the insufficiency of mere 
personal morality is universally felt in the church today. The 
pulpit is keenly alive to the necessity of preaching a larger righteous¬ 
ness than that which has contented many a man who has supposed 
himself to be a Christian. Even preachers whose message of 
salvation is most individualistic have felt that they must insist that 
a redeemed man shall live the life of helpfulness and honor in all his 
relations, domestic, industrial, political. 

But effective social preaching is by no means easy. Many a 
good man who would fain apply his gospel to the crying evils of our 
complex modem life finds himself confronted with the difficulty of 
providing a remedy. He is not a sociological expert. He has a 
wholesome recognition of his own limitations and a sensible objec¬ 
tion to talking nonsense. He therefore comes to the conclusion 
that it is quite useless for him to become the propagandist of 
any particular social doctrine. He concludes that specific social 
preaching is none of his business, and confines himself to the gospel 
of divine love which has the power to beget all human love. He 
makes up his mind that he will preach this supreme principle, and 
tell his people that love is the solvent of all human ills. 

And this is a comfortable doctrine. The preacher speaks at 
once to employers and workmen, to rich and poor, and tells them 
that if every man would love his brother there would be no more 
strife. Competitive business would become as simple as family 
co-operation, fpr “love doeth no harm to his neighbor.” And all 
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of the congregation accept the good word without a murmur. 
Some of them feel that the pulpit is engaged in its proper business 
of talking religious platitudes. Others, more wistful for the better 
day, accept the message as a far-off hope and believe that sometime 
things will be better. And all of them go back to the ways of 
common life without change of attitude or practice. 

The preacher thinks he is preaching a social message because he 
talks of sweat-shops and wages and what not, but his preaching is 
ineffective because he has forgotten that love cannot solve scientific 
questions. Love can undoubtedly create the true spirit for a 
fruitful inquiry, but love cannot decide whether seven, or eight, or 
nine, or ten hours is a day’s work. Love cannot tell whether two 
dollars or three dollars is a proper pay for a certain piece of work. 
Love cannot guide a man very far in the matter of the amount of 
profit that he should derive from a transaction. Love cannot 
settle whether the maid servant should have two afternoons to 
herself each week. Infinitely effective in individual relations, 
determining the attitude of a man toward an unfortunate debtor 
or toward a sick employee, in wider relations love is satisfied to 
supply a motive, and leaves to earnest science the task of determin¬ 
ing economic conditions in. accordance with which human business 
is possible. 

Our able preachers are keenly sensible that the generalities of 
the pulpit have not helped men in their search for social salvation. 
They feel that the church ought to have a burning word to fire 
men’s souls to specific duty. It is a shame that flagrant evils 
should exist among us which Christian men might end. It is tragic 
that men should enjoy the ministrations of the church and imagine 
themselves the friends of God when they are doing nothing for 
God’s downtrodden and afflicted children. And the virile preacher 
has said, Go to now, it is not of abstract love that I will speak, but 
of the things that are immediate and pressing. I will show men 
their duty about wages, and ventilation, and hours; about children’s 
milk, and the price of meat, and the distribution of ice. When, 
therefore, the newspapers announce on Thursday morning a strike 
of employees, the minister feels that he has a specific duty in the . 
matter. To be sure, he has pressing engagements on hand that 
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will occupy many hours, but a deliverance on the subject will be 
expected from him on Sunday. He has no exact knowledge of the 
circumstances; he has no expert ability to discuss the question; 
he has no means of examining witnesses; he has no access to first¬ 
hand information. He must pick up what facts he can; he must 
illuminate them by his own sympathy with the oppressed; he must 
interpret them in the light of his own sense of human brotherhood; 
and then he must tell his congregation the duty of all parties con¬ 
cerned. He will inevitably make many misstatements, which will 
be immediately detected by one or the other side in the dispute. 
He will probably take the part of neither unequivocally, and so 
nobody will be satisfied with his solution. In the heat of the dis¬ 
agreement neither of the combatants cares for anything but thorough¬ 
going indorsement. The hour of worship becomes a divisive 
partisanship to the loss of everybody. A few people are glad 
because the pulpit is fearless, many are interested to see the minister 
“sail in, ,, most people disregard the whole matter as incon¬ 
sequential. 

As a matter of fact, there would be no gain but rather loss if it 
were possible for the ministry to solve men’s problems for them, and 
tell them exactly what to do. We have obtained our spiritual 
freedom from a priesthood that would dictate individual morality 
—a task fairly possible to the right type of man; we shall certainly 
not put ourselves in bondage to a new priesthood, that shall give 
definite instructions on disputed matters of social duty. It is not 
in that direction that leadership can be found. 

If then social preaching be ineffective when it is general, because 
it is thereby insignificant, and ineffective when it is specific, because 
it is inevitably unintelligent, is it possible to present a virile social 
message from the pulpit? It is possible to produce a profound 
conviction of sin upon the matter of social conditions, because they 
are so sad and so bad, whoever may be immediately to blame. It 
is possible that we may all be brought to feel that we have a common 
responsibility for the economic order. The very inability of the 
pulpit to point out definite remedy is itself a striking evidence that 
our common ignorance is our shame. And then the minister may 
hurl back at his people the challenge that it is for them to find out 
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the way of relief. The highest duty today is unselfish investigation 
of all conditiofis with a view to their amelioration. The supreme 
desideratum is a passionate desire in all classes to right all wrongs 
at any cost. The most evident wickedness of our conquering 
century is that we are overcoming all obstacles except those which 
prevent our living and working together to a common advantage; 
that we are reducing waste everywhere else, but are so powerless in 
the presence of the waste of youth and hope and the life of the 
human spirit. It is intelligent, scientific, and always utterly 
unselfish study of the conditions that is most needed, and to that 
the pulpit may incite men. The church shall then be a place 
where men feel profoundly their duty in the sight of God to discern 
the ills of our human society, where they pray together for the 
wisdom and unselfishness to discover the causes and to find the 
remedies, and where they highly resolve that they will undertake 
the task. So would worship itself be deepened and glorified. 

The pulpit preaches an effective social message as it incites a 
longing for righteousness that is greater than the longing for 
success, as it insists upon the duty of complete knowledge of all 
conditions and the shame of neglect, as it encourages men to 
believe that the results of their efforts after righteousness shall be 
more and more fruitful, as it holds up, not a far-off utopia, but an 
accessible American community to be studied and bettered, and 
particularly as it ever insists that religion does not offer as alterna¬ 
tives righteousness, or benevolence, or piety, but unites them in a 
great demand to do justly, to love kindness, and to walk humbly 
with God. 
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REV. CHARLES W. GILKEY 
Hyde Park Baptist Church, Chicago, Ill. 


It has often been said that the students of the world are its 
most homogeneous class—that the bonds of common interests and 
common characteristics which unite the students of all countries 
are stronger than the differences of race and language that divide 
them. The truth that underlies this statement soon becomes 
apparent to any student or professor whose work takes him to the 
universities of other countries than his own. He comes to feel 
himself at home far sooner within those academic walls than in the 
more radically foreign world outside; for there he finds the same 
common interests, the same prevalent type of mind, the same 
general point of view, that he had shared with his own college 
mates at home. Not simply are the subjects studied, the recog¬ 
nized authorities consulted, the intellectual problems faced, much 
the same the world around; but the approach and attitude of 
students toward all these and toward life in general is everywhere 
largely similar. The optimism that faces forward, the enthusiasm 
that forgets itself, the openmindedness that seeks for truth every¬ 
where, the impatience of tradition that is not slow to reject con¬ 
ventional opinions on matters outside college concerns, coupled 
with the homage to academic tradition that insists on exact obedi¬ 
ence to accepted opinions and practices in college affairs—these 
characteristics are common to students and student life in all 
countries. The republic of letters, at least in its academic capitals, 
is cosmopolitan and worldwide. 

At the same time, students of different countries are by no 
means exactly alike. Their differences of character and person¬ 
ality may be veiled somewhat by their common intellectual pur¬ 
suits and the common characteristics of youth; but the veil is not 
so thick as to obscure wholly their racial and temperamental traits. 
The students of different nations, in other words, differ as their 
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nations differ, but not so much. It is the purpose of this article to 
consider in a general way some of these differences between the 
students and the student life of some of our western nations, par¬ 
ticularly as these differences bear on the moral and religious life of 
students. Later articles will study more in detail the religious life 
of single institutions. 

It is natural to expect that in the older European countries, 
where social evolution has been going on for centuries, the status 
and the individuality of the student class should be more sharply 
defined than in the newer countries of America. That this is 
actually so, few Americans who have ever studied in Europe will 
doubt. The more definite stratification into social classes that 
prevails in most European nations has given to the student class a 
distinctiveness which it does not yet possess in more democratic 
America. Its costume may be different from that of other classes 
in the community, and its customs, codes of conduct, and privi¬ 
leges certainly are different. Entrance into it may be traditionally 
limited to certain social classes, as in England, and this limitation 
may even receive the explicit sanction of academic law, as in 
Germany. The careers open to students when they leave the uni¬ 
versities are in Europe usually well defined, and the way into them 
is made at least direct and clear, even if not always easy, by custom 
or by law. The well-known saying of Bismarck, that one-third of 
the students of his nation are moral failures, one-third intellectual 
failures, and that the other third rule Germany, illustrates at once 
the distinctive characteristics and privileges of student life in the 
European country where they are most fully developed. 

But this external distinctiveness of the student class is in most 
European countries even exceeded by its inner distinctiveness of 
temper and character when it is at its best. The inherited intel¬ 
lectual discipline of centuries has given it a wide outlook and a 
clear and fair perspective of life that other classes, as well as the 
students of newer countries, largely lack. The emphasis on the 
duty of every student to face and think out for himself the 
world-old problems of humanity has developed among European 
students, far more than anywhere else, mature and individual per¬ 
sonalities with strongly marked convictions, and characteristics 
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that may even border on the eccentric. The habit of severe and 
critical thinking on fundamental problems has cultivated among 
European students an intellectual keenness and power that one 
hardly finds elsewhere. The responsibilities which public senti¬ 
ment and national custom put upon them have trained them to a 
sense of obligation to the nation and to a capacity for public leader¬ 
ship, which an American cannot but covet for the students of his 
own country. Of course there are weaklings and failures among 
students there as here, and many of them. But in outlook and 
insight, in mature individuality, in intellectual power, and in readi¬ 
ness for responsible leadership, the European student of the best 
type is usually far ahead of his American cousin. 

American students, on the other hand, show clearly some of our 
well-marked national characteristics, modified more or less by 
academic tradition and influence according as the section of the 
country is older or newer. In general, the American student in the 
eastern states is naturally more like his European cousin, while the 
western student shares more fully the characteristics and interests 
that are distinctive of Americans and American life. The opti¬ 
mistic and contagious enthusiasm that Europeans usually single out 
as an essentially American possession finds some of its most striking 
expressions in our student life, as the athletics and the religion of 
students alike bear witness. The proneness to mass movements, 
which goes so naturally with this enthusiasm, running as it often 
does into fads and crazes, is a characteristic which the American 
student shares with most of us, his fellow-countrymen. His strong 
bent toward practical and executive affairs, and his comparative 
lack of interest in distinctive and particularly in difficult intellec¬ 
tual problems, distinguish him from the European student but 
unite him with most of his fellow-Americans. Perhaps the most 
conspicuous difference between American and European students, 
however, lies in the realm of the development of personality; the 
European student is usually a much more mature individual, with 
more distinctive traits and opinions and convictions all his own 
than is the American undergraduate. A German university man 
who had returned to his own country after teaching among us for 
many years made this comment: 4 ‘Why, your American students 
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are all alike.” His statement was doubtless exaggerated, but that 
it contains a large element of truth, few who know American college 
life would be disposed to deny. The example and the opinion of a 
few undergraduate leaders set a fashion in most American colleges 
for everything from clothes to convictions, which soon becomes a 
test of orthodoxy for the great majority of students in that college, 
and which only the stronger spirits among them have the individ¬ 
uality to resist. 

The natural consequences of these characteristic differences 
between American and European students work themselves out in 
all phases of student life and activity. Before we turn to the moral 
and religious realms which are the particular province of this series 
of articles, it may be suggestive to note some of these consequences 
in the more general field which we Americans call “college life.” 
It is significant that this phrase itself, as well as the thing it denotes, 
has developed most fully and definitely among our American col¬ 
leges. The “college life” of the students at the German univer¬ 
sities, where there are no dormitories or campus in our sense, but 
only one or perhaps two or three great lecture-halls, is according 
to our American ideas very limited. To be sure, all the world 
knows that the German student has his dueling, his student tradi¬ 
tions and customs hoary with age and perennial with interest, his 
unrivaled student songs and singing, his student social organiza¬ 
tions as widespread and distinctive as our fraternities, with emblems 
and excursions and enthusiasm of which his well-known bibulous 
habits are rather an expression than a cause. But of the athletics 
which bulks so large in our “college life,” and of the endless organi¬ 
zations for the cultivation of all sorts of interests and purposes 
within the university, German students have far less than we, and 
sometimes almost nothing at all. The English student has much 
more of what we call “college life” than the German, particularly 
at Oxford and Cambridge, where he has quite, as much as we. 
But English college life is as a rule much more spontaneous, per¬ 
sonal, and unorganized than ours. Like English rugby as con¬ 
trasted with American football, it “gets itself together” on the 
field rather than in preliminary organization and training, and 
evolves its tactics and machinery in actual play rather than by 
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previous planning and preparation. The elaborate complexity of 
modem American college life, with its endless organizations for all 
sorts of purposes, would be a great distraction to the German 
student and a great burden to the English. To be sure, this 
minutely organized college life gives the American student unusual 
opportunities for the development of our national gift for executive 
and administrative leadership, and it brings him a rare good time 
for four “ bright college years, with pleasure rife.” At the same 
time, it can hardly be denied that it leaves him less time than his 
German or English cousin has or takes for serious*intellectual work. 
Further, many of us are inclined to confess that most American 
students, like most American people, have by taste and tempera¬ 
ment less native interest in, and gift for, purely intellectual work 
and problems than our older relatives across the sea. Thus has 
come about the generally recognized situation in our American 
student life which ex-President Wilson, of Princeton, well described 
when he said that “ the trouble with our colleges is that the main 
show has become a side show, and the side shows have been turned 
into the main show.” 

But the chief purpose and main interest of this article is to study 
the moral and religious life of students in the light of these general 
characteristics. Considering first the moral standards and ideals 
of student life, we find, as we might expect, more uncompromising 
strictness among American students, and more serious ethical 
thinking and individuality of conviction across the Atlantic. There 
are of course many and conspicuous exceptions to a statement so 
general as this: many of the students in some American colleges, 
and some of them in all, are quite as liberal if not lax in their moral 
practice as any students in countries where student vices are more 
notorious; and a great many European students give as little per¬ 
sonal thought to moral issues as the most careless undergraduates 
here. But the writer of this article still remembers his surprise 
when a German school boy in his middle ’teens said to him one day 
in regard to a question of personal ethics: “I don’t know yet what 
I do think about that problem. My parents think thus, my 
friends so. I shall steer clear of that issue until I am clear in my 
own mind about it.” One wonders how many college students of 
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other countries, to say nothing of high-school boys of his age, take 
moral problems as seriously and carefully as that. Whether most 
American students do so, seems to the writer very doubtful. Face 
to face with the familiar moral issues of student life, some maintain 
uncompromisingly, but perhaps sometimes undiscriminatingly, the 
traditional standards in which they were brought up at home; 
others fall passively in with the practices of their college friends; 
only a few refuse to act pro or con until their own convictions are 
clear. No doubt the first two classes are found across the Atlantic 
as well. But it* was the writer’s general observation that the 
English and particularly the German students whom he knew, 
quite aside from the question as to what their moral convictions 
were, held those convictions as a result of more serious thought 
and personal resolution than did his American college mates. 

The interest in social questions and social duties which is so 
marked a feature of modem life in all our occidental nations is 
strongly reflected everywhere among students. The differences in 
the response of the students of different countries to this universal 
call to social service are characteristic and most interesting. The 
American student calls a conference on social service, launches a 
campaign for volunteers with great enthusiasm, visits all the settle¬ 
ments in the neighborhood and offers to supply them with more 
workers, starts at least one independent boys’ club, and has all the 
statistics of the number of social workers in his college out in an 
annual report almost before some of them have actually begun to 
work. The German student, if in his pronounced individualism 
he gets interested in social questions at all, is likely to approach 
them as a theoretical critic of Marx and a political enemy of the 
Social Democracy in German politics, or as a student of the his¬ 
torical development of the social problem; of concrete practical 
social service he has so far attempted almost nothing. The Eng¬ 
lish student happily combines the intellectual interest of the German 
with the practical devotion of the American, and the university 
settlements which are the result of his social consecration are justly 
world-famous. As compared with our American students, he 
seems usually to go about his social service more quietly, and yet 
more thoroughly. One finds the finest type of Oxford under- 
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graduate devoting part or even the whole of a vacation to work 
in a London settlement, without saying a word about it to any save 
his most intimate friends. The next winter one is likely to find that 
same undergraduate an active member of the Fabian Society, the 
large and influential organization at Oxford for the study and 
propagation of Socialism of the Fabian type; and if one happen in 
to one of the weekly debates of the Oxford Union, there may be 
the same man vigorously supporting the latest Liberal Government 
measure for old-age pensions or workingmen’s insurance. Thus 
devoted, intelligent, and politically efficient is the deep interest in 
social problems and social service among English students. 

It is in the sphere of personal religion, however, that the differ¬ 
ences between American, English, and German students are most 
evident and interesting. Here again, and perhaps especially, it 
is absolutely necessary to concede in advance that there are con¬ 
spicuous exceptions to all general statements; there are many 
American students and even American universities that approxi¬ 
mate to the English or even the German type, and also individuals 
and even colleges in Europe that are much like our own. But 
to anyone who has observed with sympathetic interest the religious 
life of the students of these three countries from the inside, certain 
well-marked differences clearly emerge. 

These differences are perhaps most obvious in matters of theo¬ 
logical thinking. Conformably with their marked intellectual bent 
and individual development, most German students have definite 
opinions about religion that, whether favorable or unfavorable, are 
at least their own. The seriousness with which the best type of 
German student faces and carries through the formidable task of 
working out his personal Weltanschauung , and the independent 
impartiality with which he examines and appraises the opinions of 
other and famous authorities in working out his own, can only 
command admiration. It is a common mistake in America to 
suppose that all Germans, whether students, professors, or minis¬ 
ters, are at least very liberal and usually decidedly radical in their 
theological views. The truth is that conservative opinions in 
theology have defenders as warm and erudite and intellectually 
keen as the' more widely known liberal theology possesses. In 
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England and in Scotland one also finds among students much of 
the same serious interest in the intellectual justification and defense 
of religion; and it is an inspiration to find, particularly at Oxford, 
some of the most brilliant of the younger dons, not only in theology, 
but in philosophy as well, devoting much time to interviews, 
lectures, and books on the intellectual defense of religion in the 
modern world. One wishes that we had more of such men and of 
such interest in America; for it often seems as if our American 
students, either through indifference to religion on the one hand, 
or through an intellectually superficial satisfaction with conven¬ 
tional solutions of its problems on the other, were doing less hard 
thinking on the subject than the needs of the times and their own 
responsibilities as educated leaders of public opinion demand. 
Our American students need more theological thinking and not less. 

National differences are almost as striking in the realm of per¬ 
sonal religious experience. The American student is frank and 
unreserved in the expression of his deepest religious feelings and 
purposes to a degree that the German thinks almost sacrilegious, 
and that even to the Englishman is most surprising. It is very 
difficult indeed to get a German student to say much about his 
deepest faiths and hopes; so difficult indeed that one is often in 
danger of the mistaken conclusion that he has none; and this 
difficulty is further increased by the ineradicable German dispo¬ 
sition to debate theology when anyone else begins to talk religion. 
The American student stands at the other extreme. If he is inter¬ 
ested in religion at all, he likes to share his religious experiences 
and ideas with his fellows; and the more men he can share them 
with, the stronger he finds them. He studies the Bible in a devo¬ 
tional group with other men, using the same detailed courses of 
study which thousands of men like himself all over the country are 
pursuing. He finds it helpful to express his religious aspirations 
in a devotional meeting; and he receives his most powerful religious 
impulses when, in company with hundreds of other students, he 
sings rousing songs and listens to a moving address by some favorite 
speaker to students at a great assembly or convention of students. 
Here again it is the Englishman, with his native genius for com¬ 
promise, that seems to strike the happy medium. He is less 
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reserved than the German in matters of religion, and has a strong 
religious life of his own which he is not unwilling to talk about 
or express. He does not undervalue conferences or social meet¬ 
ings; but he finds them most valuable as occasions for prayer, 
particularly for silent prayer, and most of all for united silent 
prayer. By far the most impressive feature of the religious life of 
English students is their personal sense of the reality of the spiritual 
world, and their profound belief in prayer. At Oxford one dis¬ 
covers groups of the ablest men in the university meeting by set 
appointment each noon, and at other times for special purposes, 
for united intercession which as often as not is silent. It was this 
most significant situation which a young Oxford tutor had in mind 
when he said not long ago that a religious movement was under way 
at Oxford the results of which no man could foresee, but which 
might ultimately prove to be as significant in religious history as 
the Oxford movement of the last century has been. 

All these differences stand out with special clearness at the 
student summer conferences which are now held in all three coun¬ 
tries. The German conferences are short, and markedly theologi¬ 
cal in tone; current questions of religious thought are presented by 
well-known leaders, and then generally discussed; and the discus¬ 
sion is continued by individuals on the long walking-excursions into 
the country that the German student loves. The American sum¬ 
mer conference is a prolonged whirlwind of meetings and sectional 
conferences that parallel or succeed one another in bewildering 
profusion according to the rigid dictates of a complex schedule. 
The delegate, who has often come at no little personal sacrifice, 
hurries from one session to the next every morning and evening 
for ten crowded days, and throws himself into carefully organized 
athletics every afternoon with the same enthusiasm. He gets an 
abundance of practical training for actual Christian work, carries 
away a notebook filled with new methods and suggestions, and 
catches his inspiration by contagion. The English summer con¬ 
ference is a prolonged period for leisurely meditation, personal 
fellowship, and intensive inspiration. Its recreations, like many of 
its meetings, are spontaneous and unorganized. Most of its dele¬ 
gates would prefer an hour’s discussion of a religious question, or a 
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period of silent prayer out under the trees, to attendance on any 
meeting in the ten days’ program. It is not specially effective as 
a training-school, but always powerful as a personal inspiration. 

It is in the organization of his religious activities and work that 
the American student comes fully to his own. In executive and 
practical efficiency, in “bringing things to pass,” he has no equal 
among the students of the world. He has developed in practically 
every one of the hundreds of colleges in America a vigorous and 
efficient Young Men’s Christian Association; and these are feder¬ 
ated in a strong national brotherhood. The traveling and local 
secretaries of these associations have led the way to impressive 
results in the enlistment of students for Bible- and mission-study, 
in the securing of volunteers for missionary service, and in the 
definite presentation to students of the claims of Jesus Christ. 
Though the German student may be a keener thinker, and the 
English student may have a deeper and more rounded personal 
life, the American student has been and is an energetic and devoted 
worker for the kingdom of God. Much as he has to learn from the 
students of other nations, he has also much to give. It was at 
American initiative that the World’s Student Christian Federation 
was organized in 1894; and through its agency German, English, 
and American students are now co-operating to advance the cause 
of Christ among the students of the world. 
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Religion may be viewed from either the human or the divine 
point of view. From the divine standpoint God reveals truth; 
from the human, man discovers it. Even a superficial study of 
the history of religion makes it clear that there has been in the course 
of the centuries an advance in the apprehension of truth and in the 
grasp of moral and religious ideals. Viewed from the divine side 
revelation has been progressive; looked at from the human, it 
has been evolutionary. He who speaks of the evolution of religion 
does not thereby deny the divine element, nor he who speaks of 
revelation, the human factor. If, then, in this series of articles 
we seek to trace the evolution of the religion of Israel, we shall be 
but treating in the favorite phraseology of the time the progress 
of revelation in Israel. 

The results of a century and a half of scientifically historical 
study of the Old Testament literature has made it clear that from 
the human "side there was an evolution in IsraePs religion far more 
real than was formerly supposed. 

It has become evident to the majority of those who have 
examined the evidence, that, apart from a few poems, such as the 
song of Deborah in Judges, chap. 5, we have no Hebrew literature 
from a date earlier than the ninth century b.c. Broadly speaking, 
Hebrew literature begins with the prophetic documents of the 
Pentateuch and similarly early strata in the Books of Judges and 
Samuel. As these writings are prophetic in tone, and as the Book 
of Deuteronomy (which is prophetic in tone) is demonstrably from 
the seventh century, while the great body of Levitical laws and 
priestly narratives are generally recognized as from the fifth 
century b.c., it is now clear that broadly speaking the prophets 
were anterior to the law. Although there may be pre-exilic 
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psalms in the Psalter, the collection as a whole was the hymnbook 
of the second temple, and such pre-exilic material as was embodied 
in it was re-edited to suit the changed conditions and sentiments 
of the post-exilic time. The beautiful piety and spiritual aspira¬ 
tions of the noblest parts of the Psalter can, therefore, no longer 
be attributed to David. All this sets the development of Israel’s 
religion in new perspective. This is not the place to dwell in detail 
upon these literary facts and problems, though in the discussion 
which follows they will be presupposed. The reader who is 
unfamiliar with them is referred to one of the several excellent 
“Introductions” 1 to the Old Testament. 

The demonstrated literary facts just alluded to render the 
investigation of the religious work of Moses exceedingly difficult. 
Most scholars now place Moses in the thirteenth century b.c., and 
if our earliest source was written in the ninth century, it is separated 
from Moses by a space of four hundred years—a period as long as 
that which separates Columbus or Luther from us. When one 
thinks of the unreliability of traditions concerning Columbus and 
Luther apart from written records of their time, the difficulty which 
confronts the historian of Moses may be vividly realized. Never¬ 
theless certain great facts stand out concerning him. Just as 
tradition affords true testimony to the fact of the great discovery 
of Columbus, and clearly outlines Luther as the doughty champion 
of the Reformation, so the Hebrew traditions which converge upon 
Moses convincingly mark him out as the great emancipator of his 
people, and as the Hebrew founder of the religion of Yahweh. 
While now and then an erratic scholar has doubted this, it is a 
point on which an overwhelming consensus of scholarly opinion 
unites. 2 

The insoluble problems concerning the details of the Egyptian 
slavery of Israel and the Exodus have in recent years been increased 
rather than diminished by archeological discovery, yet the fact 
that at least a part of the nation experienced such slavery, that 

1 Such as S. R. Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament , N.Y.: 
Scribner; C. H. Comill, Introduction to the Canonical Books of the Old Testament , 
N.Y.: Putnam; or J. E. McFayden, Introduction to the Old Testament y N.Y.: Arm¬ 
strong. 

2 See “Moses, Critical View,” in Jewish Encyclopedia , IX, 54-56. 
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deliverance came through Moses, that faith for the accomplishment 
of it was aroused by his preaching of Yahweh, that they proceeded 
to Sinai and a covenant was made between Yahweh and Israel, 
which became the basis of Israel's subsequent religion, are facts 
that were sufficiently burned into the national consciousness of 
Israel to be attested by all her future literature. Without them 
the later religious history would be inexplicable. 

While these fundamental facts stand out clearly through the 
haze of tradition, there is less certainty as to details. Naturally 
when the written records come from a period so much later, abso¬ 
lute historical certainty cannot be secured in dealing with details. 
We can discern certain outlines which are probably true, but in 
drawing these outlines it must ever be borne in mind that they 
are not historical certainties, but at the most, probable hypotheses. 

One such hypothesis, which has in the last thirty years won for 
itself a large acceptance among scholars, is that Yahweh was the 
deity of the Kenites, a part of whose habitat was Mount Sinai, 
that it was there that Moses learned of his worship, and that the 
covenant at Sinai was the introduction into Israel of the worship 
of a god who had previously been the tribal god of the Kenite- 
Midianites. The reasons for this view are in part: (1) That it was at 
Sinai that Moses first learned of the name of Yahweh—a name that 
was previously unknown to him (see Exod. 3:2-14). In the ancient 
East the introduction of a new name meant the introduction of a 
new deity. (2) That after the exodus from Egypt and the arrival 
at Sinai it was Jethro, Moses' father-in-law, the priest of Midian, 
who offered to Yahweh the first sacrifice in which Hebrews parti¬ 
cipated. Moses, Aaron, and all the elders of Israel were present 
and participated in the sacrificial festival which followed (Exod. 
18:12). Apparently Jethro was initiating the Hebrews into the 
worship of the new deity. Then followed the covenant between 
Yahweh and Israel. This was sealed by a sacrificial feast without 
Jethro, at which were Moses, Aaron, and seventy elders of Israel 
(Exod. 24:9-11). These traditions, which come in part from 
the J document and in part from the E document, our oldest 
sources, embody apparently Israel's earliest recollection of these 
events, and indicate clearly that Yahweh was a tribal god of 
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the Kenite-Midianites before he became the covenant God of 
Israel.* 

Is it possible to penetrate farther into the past and discern any¬ 
thing of the previous history of Yahweh ? Information which has 
come to light in recent years makes it probable that the name 
Yahweh was known in Babylonia about 2000 B.c., where it formed 
a part of certain proper names. This was seven hundred years or 
more before Moses. It appears there again in the fourteenth 
century b.c., and was also in the same century an element of a 
proper name in Palestine. These names come from the century 
before Moses. It also appears to form a part of the name of an 
Aramaean king of Hamath in the eighth century b.c. 4 The 
Babylonians who bore these names were foreigners, having moved 
to that country from elsewhere, and analogy with other Semitic 
migrations would lead us to believe that they migrated from some 
part of north Arabia. The Kenite-Midianites had their habitat 
in that very region, roaming from the peninsula of Sinai on the 
west far into the heart of Arabia on the east. 4 It accordingly 
seems probable that for hundreds of years the name Yahweh had 
been known here and that emigrants from this region had carried 
it into Babylonia and Palestine before the time of Moses. 

The Yahweh of this ancient time, as an Arabian tribal god, was 
believed to give the tribe its life and to do whatever a supernatural 
being could do for his people. Like other Semitic tribal deities he 
was believed especially to preside over the functions of life. He 
“opened the womb” (Gen. 29:31; 30:22; 49:25; Exod. 13:2; 
Ps. 127:3), or “shut up the womb” (I Sam. 1:5, 6). So sacred 
were the genitals to him that oaths by Yahweh were taken upon 
them (Gen. 24:2).* It was he who caused grass and trees to grow; 

3 For fuller statements of this view see Budde, The Religion of Israel to the Exile , 
N.Y.: Putnam, 1899, chap, i; Barton, A Sketch of Semitic Origins , N.Y.: Macmillan, 
1902, pp. 272 f., 275 f.; and Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible in One Volume , p. 410. 

4 For further details see the writer’s article “ Yahweh before Moses” in the anni¬ 
versary volume in honor of Professor C. H. Toy, and the numerous references to other 
literature there given. 

s Probably the name Yahweh originated in the Arabic dialect spoken by these 
tribes, coming from the verb hawiya , “to love passionately,” or “desire,” meaning 
“He who causes to desire.” (See the discussions by the present writer, cited above.) 
The writer of Exod. 3:14 naturally at a later time took it for a Hebrew word and 
explained it accordingly. 
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who caused volcanoes to upheave (Gen. 19:24; Exod. 19:18); 
who manifested himself in cloud and thunder and lightning (Ps. 
18:7®.; Judg. 5:4; Ezek. 1:4 ff.; Hab. 3:4®.; Job 38:1; I Sam. 
7:10; Job 37:4, 5). These were natural activities which every 
Semitic tribe that lived in a region of volcanoes and rain attributed 
to its deity. One other function apparently was attributed to 
Yahweh in these early days: he was thought to be a god of war. 
In ancient wars the gods of the contending tribes were thought to 
contend as really as their worshipers. The struggle was in the 
last analysis a supernatural one. Any victory achieved was the 
triumph of the deity of the victorious tribe. The Kenite- 
Midianites appear to have become a terror to the tribes about 
them, and to his other functions their god naturally added those of 
a god of battles. A later hymn in speaking of the Exodus declares: 
“Yahweh is a man of war” (Exod. 15:3), and one of his pre¬ 
eminent titles was “Lord of hosts” or “armies.” Probably it 
was his reputation for giving victory that attracted the oppressed 
Hebrews to him, and when the promises that Moses made in his 
name had been fulfilled and they actually found themselves free 
from Egypt they entered into covenant with him, that he should, 
be their God. 

There is no reason to believe that Yahweh in this early Kenite 
period differed materially from other Semitic gods. His worship 
was no more ethical than theirs. Down to a much later time he 
was worshiped in connection with pillars and Asherahs, which 
were in part sexual symbols, and it would be difficult in this early 
time to distinguish the ceremonial of his festivals from the festivals 
of those nomadic tribes who worshiped other gods, or whose deity 
was the great Semitic goddess. 6 Like other Semitic and Egyptian 
gods of fertility he required circumcision of his worshipers, and 
also demanded animal sacrifice. 

In the thirteenth century b.c. the spiritual period of religious 
and ethical conception had not yet begun. We do not find it in 
any race until about the eighth century b.c. The religious life of 
early peoples was much like that of children, who experience the 
psychological emotions of religion with intensity, but whose inter¬ 
pretations are objective and anthropomorphic. If the traditions 

6 See the writer’s Sketch of Semitic Origins , 289 ff. 
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of Exod., chap. 3, may be taken as a guide, Moses in his experience 
of Yahweh at the burning bush gained a personal impression of the 
power and awe of Yahweh that possessed his whole being. He 
went to proclaim to his brethren, with an enthusiasm and unction 
born of the awe of Sinai, Yahweh as a deliverer. No doubt the 
personal conviction created by his own impressive experience was 
a dominant factor in enabling him to kindle in the minds of his 
kinsfolk a faith in the living might of Yahweh sufficient to produce 
action. Thus in the person of the great founder of Israel’s religion 
there became effective, we cannot but believe, those forces which 
arise from a personal experience of God. They took the childlike 
form appropriate to an immature period of human development, 
but none the less did they mightily impress the soul with the majesty 
and awfillness of Yahweh and that terrible quality called holi¬ 
ness—a quality which at that period of religious thought was not 
yet ethical, but was conceived as a sort of divine electricity with 
which it was dangerous for one not initiated to tamper. 7 In lesser 
degree the experience of Moses was probably shared by his followers. 
The awe and power were kept frequently before them in the storm 
and the lightning. The thunder with all its terrors was thought 
to be Yahweh’s voice. 8 Thus from the beginning there was 
impressed upon the adherents of the new religion that conception 
of Yahweh’s awfulness and majesty, which at a later time was 
destined to reinforce in the Hebrew conscience high ethical ideals. 

In this covenant between Yahweh and Israel consummated at 
Sinai lay the possibilities of future ethical development. The fact 
that at a definite period of national life—a period ever well remem¬ 
bered—Yahweh had taken Israel for his people placed their mutual 
relations upon quite a different footing than the relations which 
existed between any other god and his worshipers. Semitic 
deities generally were believed to be bound to their worshipers by 
ties of kinship—ties that were thought to be indissoluble. A 
Semitic god of this sort was like an Arab sheik: he might not like 
what his tribesmen did; he might even sulk and leave them for a 
while to their fate; but in the end he was compelled to come to 

7 See W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites, 2d ed., 141 ff., 450 ff. 

* Cf. I Sam. 7:10; Ps. 104:7. 
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their rescue, for if he did not he would be cast out into the world 
alone. He would not only be a sheik no longer, but could not even 
keep alive. So a god who did not rescue his human kinsfolk, how¬ 
ever unethical their conduct, would no longer be a god. There 
was little possibility that such religion could ever become ethical. 

The covenant at Sinai placed the religion of the Hebrews upon 
an entirely different basis. Yahweh was related to his Hebrew 
worshipers, not by kinship, but by contract. If they did not 
fulfil their part of the contract, they could not expect him to fulfil 
his. He had chosen one people; he could cast them off and choose 
another. He was bound by no indissoluble ties; his fate was not 
inevitably linked with that of but one people. In this fact lay the 
possibilities of Israel’s ethical and spiritual progress. Interpreting 
as the prophets of a later time did this covenant as of ethical and 
spiritual content, they differentiated the religion of Israel from the 
other religions of the world and made it the earliest beacon of 
humanity’s highest destiny. 

The potentialities of this covenant for ethical and spiritual 
advance lay in part in the fact that at the moment it was not put 
in written form, but was committed to tradition. That it was not 
at once committed to writing is clear from the wide divergence of 
opinion in later times as to what the real content of the covenant 
was. The author of the J document held the basis of the covenant 
to be the ten ritualistic commands of Exod. 34:14-28; the writer 
of the E document, the agricultural code of Exod. 20:24—23:19; 
the Deuteronomist, that expansion of E’s code into which a new 
humanitarian tone and greater definiteness of ritual had been read, 
which we now find in Deut., chaps. 12-26; the priestly writer 
believed it to be the great body of ceremonial law which fills the 
last part of Exodus and all of Leviticus and Numbers; while to 
the great prophets Amos, Hosea, Micah, and Jeremiah the 
essence of this covenant did not lie in ceremony at all, but in 
thorough fidelity of heart to Yahweh exhibited in a life of ethical 
justice and purity among men. The covenant became of creative 
significance because it was sufficiently grand and awful to be 
inspiring, and sufficiently vague to bear reinterpretation and become 
a moving ideal—a flying goal. 
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Of the various “codes” referred to, that in Exod. 34:14-28, 
often called by scholars the “Decalogue of J,” is on many accounts 
probably more likely to represent with approximate fidelity the 
content of the covenant in the time of Moses than any of the 
others. This is probable (1) because it consists for the most part 
of simple ritualistic requirements appropriate to the habits and 
ideas of a nomadic people of that age and country; (2) because the 
other codes all contain agricultural provisions which presuppose a 
settled agricultural life and are inappropriate to the nomadic 
period at which the covenant originated; (3) because these require¬ 
ments were arranged in ten simple sentences which were easily 
carried in the memory and which could be checked off on the fingers; 
and (4) because these provisions are found in all the other codes, and 
are the only provisions which run through all four Pentateuchal 
documents. 9 These ten requirements, when separated from their 
present literary setting, appear probably to have been as follows: 

1. Thou shalt worship no other god. 

2. Thou shalt make thee no molten gods. 

3. The feast of the Passover thou shalt keep. 

4. The firstling of an ass thou shalt redeem with a lamb; all the firstborn 
of thy sons thou shalt redeem. 

5. None shall appear before me empty. 

6. Six days shalt thou work, but on the seventh thou shalt rest. 

7. Thou shalt observe the feast of ingathering. 10 

8 . Thou shalt not offer the blood of my sacrifice with leavened bread, 
neither shall the sacrifice of the Passover remain until the morning. 

9. The firstlings of thy flocks* 1 thou shalt bring unto Yahweh, thy God. 

10. Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s milk. 

* See for proof, Briggs, The Higher Criticism of the HexcUeuch , 189-210. 

10 The command now reads (Exod. 34:22): “Thou shalt observe the feast of 
weeks, even the ingathering of the wheat harvest, and the feast of ingathering at the 
yearis end.” Two feasts, which occurred more than four months apart, are here 
merged into one command. Of these the first is purely agricultural. Even if we 
grant that some wheat may have been raised in the wilderness of Sinai, or in the 
region of Ain-Kadesh, this was only at the extreme western limit of the Kenite- 
Midianite habitat, and could hardly have been produced in the whole of it. The 
date harvest was an annual event of the whole region, and probably the “feast of 
ingathering/’ which afterward was made a commemoration of the grape gathering, 
referred in the nomadic period to the date gathering. See Sketch of Semitic Origins , 
pp. hi ff., and 115. 

11 It is supposed that “firstlings of thy flocks” in the nomadic days stood where 
“first of the first-fruits of thy ground” (Exod. 34:26) now stands, because,as noted 
above, the harvests of grain then formed no important feature of the economic life. 
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It will be observed that these ten requirements are nearly all of 
a ritualistic nature. That is what should be expected from a 
nomadic people of this distant age. For a long time after this, 
religion consisted.not of creeds but of rituals. The customs or 
mishpats of the deities must be observed; if one were faithful to 
these, no one asked what he believed. It goes far to establish the 
historical character of the J documents account of the covenant 
that these ten simple requirements so well accord with the nature 
of the religions of people similarly situated. They are easily 
remembered; they are ritualistic; they are fitted to a desert and 
nomadic environment. 

Nevertheless these requirements in one respect contained an 
unusual element—one in which was the seed of progress. Yahweh, 
the God of the thunderbolt and the burning mountain, was a 
jealous God. Less tolerant of rivals than other deities, he 
demanded that his worshipers worship him alone. This was not 
the general Semitic custom. Gods were generally regarded as the 
supernatural proprietors of certain districts, and when one was in 
the district belonging to a god it was both the polite and safe 
course to pay him homage, just as one would pay homage to an 
earthly potentate if one came within the range of his power by 
crossing his domain (cf. I Sam. 26:19). This custom was so deeply 
ingrained in the Semitic character that it was long before this first 
condition of the covenant of Sinai was observed by Hebrews 
generally, but it was ever present as a demand on the part of their 
God making toward monotheism. It was not a demand for 
monotheism; it distinctly recognized the reality of other gods; it 
was not even in theory monotheistic. It was but an expression of 
the jealousy of Yahweh which his worshipers naturally attributed 
to a god whose chief avenue of expression they believed to be the 
quaking mountain and the burning fire. Later, however, this 
command and this jealousy came as powerful aids to the prophets 
as they sought to impress upon the people the higher views of 
Yahweh and his will which had been born in their souls. 

Some scholars think it necessary to contend that the more 
ethical decalogue of Exod., chap. 20, and Deut., chap. 5, originated 
at Sinai. They feel that somehow the authority of the ethical 
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commands is less if they came from the prophetic period than if 
they came from Moses. This feeling the present writer does not 
share. Whenever the ethical decalogue was written, it has back 
of it all the authority of right. God has made the mind of man 
capable of perceiving the right, and when once it is perceived man 
has been given a conscience which, stirred by the Spirit of God, 
never lets him rest without living up to the right. There is no 
other alternative except to eradicate the conscience. When once 
the ethical decalogue was conceived to be a part of Yahweh’s law 
of righteousness, it had back of it all that power. Had it originated 
in the time of Moses it could have been enforced by no greater 
authority. The question of the date of this decalogue may, then, 
be discussed dispassionately on the external evidence alone. Had 
it originated with Moses, it seems probable that all the documents 
would have contained it, as they do the ritualistic decalogue, 
whereas it was unknown to J, the oldest writer of all. This fact 
seems to the writer decisive, and this view is confirmed by the fact 
that the ethical decalogue finds a more appropriate environment 
in the ninth and eighth centuries than is afforded by the thirteenth 
century b.c. 

Such is the outline of the beginnings of the religion of Israel 
as we can now discern it. Beyond the fact that Yahweh became 
the God of Israel by covenant at Sinai through the instrumentality 
of Moses, this outline is confessedly hypothetical. Nevertheless 
the writer believes it approximately correct. Yahweh was a 
jealous God, a God of war, a God who could give to Israel just 
what she wanted—ability to gain freedom and to conquer enemies. 
If not appreciably higher than other Semitic religions of the time, 
it certainly was not lower, and the poverty of the steppe kept it 
relatively pure as compared with the cults of wealthy agricultural 
communities. It had, however, in it new possibilities, and it had 
come to Israel in a way that eventually afforded these possibilities 
the opportunity to be realized. 

From these simple beginnings the best religion of the world 
has sprung, illustrating the Master’s word: “first the blade, then 
the ear, then the full grain in the ear.” 
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The conquests of ancient Rome were attended by consequences 
of far greater import to the peoples concerned than their mere 
union under one central government. It broke down national and 
social boundaries, united far-separated peoples in commercial inter¬ 
course, mingled their blood, and hastened the fusion of customs, 
ideas, and religious beliefs that had begun in the conquests of the 
ancient eastern empires and that was carried farther by the great 
Alexander. 

In no particular were the changes more deeply felt than in the 
realm of religion. Deprived of political support, the current faiths 
had to depend on their own inherent force, except in the case of 
those maintained by Rome. Religion became more a matter of 
individual conviction. 1 The flow of population to Rome and the 
other chief cities bore thither the mystical and passionate piety 
of the Orient and subjected the formal and cold Roman religion to 
a strain that it was unfitted to endure; for the East cultivated 
religion for its own sake. > Roman religion became gradually trans¬ 
formed. Asia gave to Rome its Attis and Cybele, Egypt its Isis 
and Serapis (Osiris-Apis), Syria its Baal and Astarte, Persia its 
Mithra, though often with altered names. The outcome on the 
whole was good—a widespread religious awakening. The skepti¬ 
cism which the popular Greek and Roman faiths, and even Plato¬ 
nism and Stoicism with all their intellectual or moral grandeur, 
had been unable to resist, yielded to those mystic cults that 
appealed to the deeper emotions which are stirred by the promise of 
participation in the hidden secrets of the spirit-forces of the world. 2 

* See Cumont, Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism (trans. by Showerman), 
Preface, p. xxii el passim . 

a Hamack, History of Dogma , Eng. trans., I, 116 ff. et passim. 
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More potent mysteries than those of Eleusis assured to men the 
gift for which the Greeks had sought in vain—incorruption, immor¬ 
tality. The Egyptian worship of Osiris would impart union with 
divinity and the Syrian and Persian sacrifices would bring life 
out of death. We shall see that one type of the Catholic doctrine 
of the future life finds rootage here. 

In the general diffusion of races and religions the Jews were 
significantly prominent. Even their great possession, the con¬ 
viction of the unity, spirituality, and morality of God, was not 
attained independently of contact with these other peoples. In 
the times immediately preceding the Christian era their religion, 
especially among the diaspora, had been subjected to a develop¬ 
ment in the direction of universality and a vivid expectation of the 
end of earthly things, a resurrection, a judgment, and renovated 
world. 3 Here the Jewish faith found affiliation with the great 
oriental cosmogonies with their florid representations of cosmic 
processes as the activities of semi-personal beings. Greek philos¬ 
ophy had also worked its way into the Jewish mind, especially in 
Alexandria, where Philo sought to interpret their scriptures in the 
terms of Platonic philosophy. Judaism, then, was being trans¬ 
formed. 4 Syncretism in religion prevailed generally in the Graeco- 
Roman world. 

It must be remembered, however, that the powerful moral tone 
of Judaism was still a mighty force and met a hearty response 
in the Roman veneration of law and the stem Stoic philosophy. 
It became one of the principal influences formative of Christian 
doctrine. 

It was in the midst of these conditions Christianity was born. 
Historically and inwardly more closely related to Judaism than to 
any other faith, it was natural that its first utterances should be 
in the Jewish forms. It was a message of salvation. The Jewish 
mind construed the Christian salvation as future and clothed 
the new hope in the language of Jewish eschatology. But the 
personality of the Christ soon appealed to the yearnings of the 
religious spirit of the Gentile world and the Christian faith began 

* R. H. Charles, Eschatology , Hebrew , Jewish and Christian , esp. chaps, v-viii. 

4 James Drummond, Philo Judaeus; Hamack, op. cit I, 99-116. 
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to gather about itself the distinctively spiritual elements of the 
other religions and to find in their conceptions an expression of its 
own nature. And so it came about that the new faith found utter¬ 
ance and attempted to vindicate itself in the language of Jewish 
hope, Graeco-Roman moral philosophy, and oriental speculations. 
The danger was that in the confusion its peculiar character should 
be lost to view. 

The sufferings, moral confusion, and social distress of those times 
tended to focus attention upon the single question of a higher life 
for man beyond the weakness, ignorance, pain, and sin of the pres¬ 
ent. It was the effort of the early Christian thinkers to set forth 
and vindicate the Christian answer to this question that constituted 
the foundation of the whole superstructure of religious doctrine in 
the Nicene age. The doctrinal formulations of this period were 
mostly of empirical origin, the Alexandrian school alone attempting 
a systematic statement of the faith; yet it is possible to distinguish 
three marked types of theology respecting last things according as 
one or another element of the Christian faith was central. 

The first type of theory of the future life that meets us is the 
apocalyptical. The vivid Hebrew prophetical pictures of the 
future age and the visions of the Jewish apocalyptists were appropri¬ 
ated by Christianity and denied to the Jew. They presented the 
imminent end of the present order in which the righteous (Jews) 
are oppressed by the wicked (Gentiles); the sudden manifestation 
of Jehovah from on high to save and to judge; a great cataclysm 
in which heaven and earth should be consumed by fire; the destruc¬ 
tion of the wicked and the glory of the righteous in a purified world 
under the personal reign of Jehovah. But for the coming of Jehovah 
or the Jewish Messiah the Christians substituted Jesus’ second 
advent, for the Jews the Christians, and for the Gentiles the un¬ 
believing world.* There were also some other features of subordi¬ 
nate importance, such as the Antichrist, the first resurrection, and 
the reign of a thousand years. 6 

These ideas appealed powerfully to the longings and the imagi- 

* Ep. ad Diognetum vii, x; Hennas Pastor Sim. i-iv; Clement I. xxiii, xl. 

* Renan, Antichrist; Didache xvi; Polycarp Ep. ad Phil, vii; Barnabas Ep. iv; 
Papias vi; Justin Dial, cum Tryph, Ixxx. 
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nations of the common people. The periods of suffering, through 
which the Christians passed up to the time of Constantine, kept 
these expectations alive and stimulated the production of new 
apocalypses—often pseudonymous, since apostolical sanction was 
needed. From Clement of Rome to Athanasius, with few excep¬ 
tions, the writers speak of these thin gs. The literalness 7 of some 
of these descriptions and the feeling exhibited toward the enemies 
of the faith are sometimes fearful. No person who has read the 
famous passage of the fiery Tertullian in the peroration of his 
De Speclaculis ,* where he gloats over the prospect of seeing the 
persecutors of Christians and the wicked “groaning now in the 
lowest darkness” or “tossing in the fiery billows,” can wonder that, 
if these views are representative, Christians were often regarded 
as the enemies of the human race. 

Until the Christian apologists and the opponents of Gnosticism 
attempted to commend the faith to human reason there was no 
felt need of justifying these sentiments by philosophy. The cer¬ 
tainty of these future events reposed on definite divine promises. 
And as for their possibility, the power of God to do as he had 
promised was not to be questioned. This has always been the 
final answer to such doubts. Moreover, there was a certain moral 
power in this view, for there is no symbol of the value of spiritual 
realities more expressive than the picture of the transformation of 
the universe at the behest of the demands of faith. It appealed 
to the oriental temper (so manifest in Gnosticism and Manicheeism) 
that held the present world to be evil and destined to be broken 
up by the redemption of the good elements in it from the evil. But 
the orthodox Christians were unable to accept the corollary to 
this view, namely, that the origin of the present world is traceable 
to an evil being or beings, because thereby their confidence in the 
sovereignty of a good God would be imperiled. 9 

For the purely apocalyptical view of the future life interest in 
the world is exhausted in the representation of the coming catas¬ 
trophe. Such a doctrine could not stand alone very long since it 

7 E.g., the writings of Lactantius and Commodianus. 

8 Cap. xxx. 

9 E.g., Clement I. xxvi, xl; Justin Apol. I. xviii. 
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lacked a reasoned and truly moral apprehension of the course of the 
universe and of human history. Thinkers soon appeared who saw 
that Christianity needed a vindication of its faith by means of an 
interpretation of the world as a revelation of the moral truths the 
new religion taught. This reinforcement was received through the 
moral philosophy of the early Christian apologists. 

A second type of doctrine of the future is seen in the works of 
the apologists of the second century, of whom Justin Martyr, Athe- 
nagoras, Aristides, Theophilus, and Tatian are the chief. (Ire- 
naeus, Hippolytus, and Tertullian faced a different situation.) 
These men appear to have accepted Christianity mainly because 
it established for them the worth of the moral life, which skepticism 
had undermined. If they also, as it seems certain, cherished the 
hope of the end, it was not for the sake of those expected events in 
themselves, as it was in the case of the apocalyptists, but it was 
because they were able thereby to justify their estimate of moral 
principles. Hence their view of the future life was concerned solely, 
in the last analysis, with the assurance that the righteous would be 
finally rewarded and the wicked punished. The reward was rather 
vaguely conceived as endless happiness and the punishment as 
destruction—generally viewed at first, it seems, as a painful process 
of extinction, but later conceived as endless suffering. 10 

To these men Christianity was a divinely revealed philosophy. 
They sought to give a simple rationale of the faith thus: Immanent 
in the world is a supreme spiritual principle identical in character 
with the rational principle in man, the Logos. It is at the same 
time the principle of self-revelation in the Supreme Being, who, in 
himself, apart from the Logos, is unknowable. This Logos became 
personal in order to the creation of the world and filled it with him¬ 
self. The Logos (reason) in man enables him to interpret the world 
and discover in it the laws of life (cf. Stoicism). But through the 
machinations of the evil demons (here the popular demonologies are 
utilized to explain the moral dualism) the truth has been obscured 
and mixed with error in the minds of men and their morality has 
been debased. The proof thereof lies in the doctrines and morals 

10 Barnabas xx, xxi; Ignatius Ad Smyr. ii; Ep. ad Diog. vii-x; Justin ApoL I. 
viii, lii; Lactantius Instilutiones VII. x, xi. 
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of heathen religions. But in order to rescue men from their sins 
the Logos had revealed the truth of life. It is found in part in the 
Hebrew scriptures. Finally he had come personally into the world 
in Jesus Christ and revealed the truth perfectly. Men are free 
to obey or disobey it. Their obedience or disobedience will be 
rewarded by eternal life or eternal destruction. 

While the popular eschatology described above has no inner 
connection with this theory, it was practically indispensable, for 
two reasons. The first is that, while this philosophy is mostly 
independent of Christianity, it was in sympathy with the moral 
vigor of Christianity and easily came to regard itself as identical 
with the faith. The second reason is that this philosophy of 
common-sense needed the real , the evidence of palpable fact, for the 
proof of its truth. It appealed to the facts of ancient Hebrew his¬ 
tory and the prophetic predictions of Jesus’ career and of the 
founding of the church. The correspondence of the facts related 
in the Christian “memoirs” with the ancient prophecies established 
the truth of the Christian teachings and therewith of their philos¬ 
ophy. In reply to the objection that many predictions remained 
unfulfilled, they said the second advent would complete the ful¬ 
filment. 11 Hence the emphasis on the events of the approaching 
end as likewise palpable facts. 

Certain difficulties confronted this rationalist view. The im¬ 
mortality of the soul seems to follow from its identity with the 
principle of reason, but how then shall it be said that eternal life 
is the reward of righteousness ? They were not agreed on the point. 
While Theophilus 12 approvingly says, “By most men the soul is 
called immortal,” yet he has to say that immortality is the reward 
of faith and is obtained by a resurrection. Tatian 13 denies point- 
blank that the soul is immortal: “It dies and is dissolved with the 
body but rises again at the end of the world with the body” to 
receive “death by punishment in immortality” or to live in blessed¬ 
ness. The epistle to Diognetus, 14 of about the same time, says: “The 
immortal soul dwells in a mortal tenement,” it is “not of the body.” 

Their theory makes no place for a bodily resurrection, but they 

11 Justin Apol. I. lii. 13 Ad Gracos xiii; cf. vi. 

12 Ad Autolycum II. xix; cf. I. vii. 14 VI; cf. Hamack, op. cil. t II, 213. 
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dung to the tradition and argued for it as necessary for the vindica¬ 
tion of righteousness since the body shared in the acts of the soul. 
The resurrection of Christ’s body attested his message and assured 
our resurrection in the body. IS The bodily resurrection holds, in 
this theory, an external relation to the faith. 

The apologist’s view of salvation was that as ignorance is the 
source of error, evil, corruption, and death, so also knowledge is 
the ultimate source of incorruption and immortality. This Greek 
view of salvation was strengthened by the infusion of the deep 
mystical spirit of the Orient. But the knowledge that the Oriental 
cherished was not mere rational thought. It was something higher 
—a mysterious communication of insight or superconscious illumi¬ 
nation that introduced man into the spiritual life. From the second 
to the third century there was a development in philosophy from 
rationalism to mystidsm. The works of the apologists were affected 
by it. They were anxious to assure men of immortality. They paid 
little attention to the question how it could be imparted, although 
Justin’s doctrine of the incarnation of the Logos opened the way 
for him to show that thereby a transformation of human nature 
was effected. 16 There are hints of such a change occurring at the 
instant of the incarnation and at baptism, 17 as well as occasional 
references to the communication of a divine quality to human 
nature to prevent its return to corruption, but these men were too 
much interested in questions of proof to develop this idea. This 
task was reserved to the theologians of Alexandria. Here we pass 
to the third type of theory of the future life. 

The deep longing for unity with the divine finds utterance in 
post-apostolic times as early as Ignatius. 18 How often he expresses 
his desire for death in order that he might “attain unto God”! 
It was a common feeling among the martyrs. In the second and 
third centuries it became the root of two opposed theories of the 
world among Christians. The first is known as Gnosticism, 19 

IS Pseudo-Justin De Resur . ix. Cf. Tert. De Resur. Carnis xiv, 1 , lvii, lx. 

li Apol. i. 66. Cf. Irenaeus iv. 6.2. 

17 Justin Apol. I. lxi. Cf. Tertullian De Bapt. i, iv, xii; Iren. Adv. Haer. i. 21.1. 

l *Ep. i. 1, 2, 7. 

,f See Mansel, The Gnostic Heresies; C. W. King, The Gnostics and their Remains ; 
Harnack, op. cit. t II, iv. 
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a phantasmagoria of mythology, legend, history, science, and 
speculation that, as presented by Irenaeus 20 and Hippolytus, seems 
too absurd to endanger the Christian faith. It metamorphosed the 
common Christian traditions so as to unite them with other religions 
and to find thereby the truth of all religion. That is to say, it 
sought to furnish a secret knowledge that would satisfy the longing 
for redemption. This was ministered by mystic rites by which the 
soul enters upon the higher life that culminates in the final separa¬ 
tion of matter and spirit. This dualistic view of redemption 
involved a dual origin of the world and two Gods at least, for the 
good God could not be the creator of evil matter. It distinguished 
between Jesus and Christ, that is, it was the first movement that 
posited a dual nature in Jesus Christ; it denied real death to the 
Christ and denied the physical resurrection of Jesus. Therewith 
was annulled all future bodily resurrection, a real second advent, 
and future judgment, Its rejection of the Hebrew scriptures and 
of the creatorship of the supreme God made its repudiation by the 
church inevitable. 

Nevertheless it was truly dangerous, not only because it appealed 
to men of speculative mind, but because its pessimistic view of 
matter and its affirmation that Christianity is final redemption 
appealed to that deep desire to escape from the bondage of present 
existence, which was so widespread. Already it was becoming 
common to regard baptism 21 as a vehicle for the transmission of the 
new life and to add other ceremonies to the simple original observance 
of this rite and the Supper . 22 Gnosticism only perfected the move¬ 
ment. It was largely the fear of Gnosticism that led Irenaeus, 
Hippolytus, Lactantius, and other Catholics to insist on the mate¬ 
riality of Jesus’ body, the resurrection of his body (even his very 
flesh) and ours , 23 and to set forth the apocalyptic visions as most 
certain future matters of fact. 

The actual victory over Gnosticism, so far as it was won at all, 
was won by the alliance of Christianity with neo-Platonism. This 

80 Ad. Haer. I. v. 

21 Justin Apol. I. lxi. Cf. Tert. Dc Spec. iv. Dc Corona iii. Const. 5 . Apos. 
ii. 3, 7; iii. 16, 17. 

22 Didache x. 2; ix. 2; Ignat. Ad Eph. xx; Ad Philad, iv; Justin Apol. lxv, lxvi. 

2J Tcrt. De Rcsur. Car . xxiv cl passim. 
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philosophy of religion likewise regarded man’s great need as spiritual 
redemption and also appealed to the mystical temper. It also said 
matter is evil, but only relatively evil. It taught a final monism: 
matter has come to be through a series of emanations from that 
which is above all existence; there will be a reversion and return 
to the ultimate unity. Salvation is accomplished by this reverse 
process. Now, since evil, that is, material existence, is non-being, 
sin arises from the delusion of mistaking non-existence for true 
existence. Hence on the side of experience salvation is by enlight¬ 
enment. This enlightenment is not to be identified with the 
ordinary processes of knowledge based on sense-perception, but it is 
supersensible knowledge of superessential being, vision, ecstasy, 
immediate contact with ultimate reality. It is plain that the end 
to be sought is incorruption, immortality, pure being, which is 
identical with pure, absolute knowledge. 

While this experience might be enjoyed by the “perfect” in 
moments of ecstasy, for the many it could be imparted only through 
“mysteries,” rites that were supposed to convey to the subject 
of them the secret illumination sought for. At this point Gnosti¬ 
cism and neo-Platonism were at one. The affiliation of Christianity 
upon this philosophy was accomplished mainly through Clement 
and Origen, teachers of the Christian catechetical school in Alexan¬ 
dria . 24 Instead of repudiating the gnostic contention they professed 
to set forth the true Gnosis. Clement holds not only that the 
world is ultimately spiritual but that its processes serve the purpose 
of enlightenment. All suffering, all punishment is disciplinary, 
remedial, purificatory, in this world and the next . 25 All men must 
be purged by fire—not literal flame, but mental pain . 26 Chiliasm, 
literal resurrection, and all their accompaniments disappear. 

Origen gave a systematic development to these propositions. 
He worked out an imposing scheme of the origin, course, and end 
of the universe according to the principles of neo-Platonism, and 
because he believed it was in no respects different from the Chris¬ 
tian faith, he presented it in the terms of that faith: God, the source 

*«See Bigg, The Christian Platonists of Alexandria; Hamack, op. cit y II, vi. 

,s Strom. IV. xxi-xxiv; VII. vi. 

*Paed. I. viii; Strom. I. xxvi, xxvii. 
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of all being, is righteous, that is, good. All true being is therefore 
good. Evil exists only in defect. God's creatures were all good, and 
therefore free; but they were imperfect and might fall. Many of 
them fell. The worlds were created for the fallen and were suited to 
their condition. That is, the worlds were made for the purpose of 
raising them again. Life is a disciplinary struggle upward. Jesus 
Christ, Logos, the Son of God, is the mediator of this return by 
his union with a human body through a pure human soul. He 
is the principle of the final and perfect restoration. Ultimately, 
therefore, all things will return to the pure spiritual realm, when all 
ignorance, error, defect, sin shall have been removed . 27 

God's justice, therefore, is purificatory, both here and hereafter. 
The souls purified in this life ascend at death to the divine abode. 
The others go to a purgatorial region until by the cleansing fires of 
the soul they also have been purified. Ultimately all men, 
demons, and even the devil will be restored . 28 At this point, how¬ 
ever, Origen makes a concession to the popular view by saying that 
some may be eternally punished in the sense that through sin they 
may have lost some capacities irrecoverably . 29 

This system stands in glaring contrast with the popular escha¬ 
tology. It annulled chiliasm, the second advent, a real resurrection, 
the final judgment, the separation of the wicked from the righteous. 
Yet Origen did not shrink from attempting to reconcile his theory 
with the common views. He held to the traditional statements but 
thought that his theory brought out their inner meaning. He 
appealed to the scriptures of the church and believed that his 
philosophy interpreted their true spiritual import. He unfolded a 
method of interpretation that yielded three senses corresponding 
to the three stages of human attainment . 30 The “ somatic," physical 
sense corresponds with mere faith in sensible facts (here is the 
apocalyptic, realistic view of the end); the moral sense corre¬ 
sponds with subjection to law (here is the doctrine of final rewards); 
the spiritual sense corresponds with the higher knowledge, which is 

27 See Bigg, op. cit ., VI; Hamack, op. cit. f II, vi. 

ai De Princ. i. 6. 1-4; ii. 10. 3; ii. 11. 6, 8; iii. 6. 1-9. 

29 So Bigg interprets him, op. cit ., 233 f. 

30 Cf. Contra Celsum, vii. 46. 
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immortality. The method is the allegorical; for to Origen the 
whole meaning of earthly, temporal, material existence is in its 
mirroring the heavenly, eternal, and spiritual. Thus the whole plan 
of redemption seeks to elevate intelligent beings to pure spirit. 

Origen’s system represents the trend of the time. He set for 
succeeding thinkers the task of unifying the current ideas of the 
future life. We shall see that the theoretical task was never 
accomplished by theologians. The practical unification of the 
three types of doctrine was the work of the churchman. Our next 
study will endeavor to discover how it was accomplished. 
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The old doctrine of individualism has been pretty thoroughly 
discredited by historical and psychological investigation. We no 
longer believe that the savage life is one of unrestricted freedom or 
that society arose out of a mutual contract by which well-developed 
individuals surrendered certain “natural” rights. The groupless 
man is a rightless man. The primitive man is a member of a group 
and whatever rights he has belong to him because he is a member 
of a group. His conduct is prescribed and regulated by the customs 
of his group and his rights and obligations are determined thereby. 
Civilization means a constant growth in freedom and initiative, 
but in primitive society custom rules with iron sway. The whole 
aim of savage education is to secure loyalty and obedience to the 
tribal customs. Ceremonial, mystery, magic, reverence for elders 
and for glorified ancestors, fear of punishment and hope for reward 
from the tribe and the tribal gods are all employed to educate the 
growing members into the group customs. In primitive society 
there is little room for the reflective judgment of the individual, for 
even in the doubtful situation one must learn from magic man or 
priest or elder the customs which the tribe prescribes. A change 
or deviation of custom is a matter of serious moment to the entire 
tribe. Individuality belongs to the group. Property is a group 
possession, marriage is arranged, regulated, and controlled by the 
tribe, and almost every phase of conduct seems to be prescribed 
according to the customs of the past. If one member is fortunate 
in hunting or in war the whole tribe shares in his success; if a mem¬ 
ber offends another tribe or transgresses the will of the deity the 
whole tribe has offended and must make restitution or pay the 
penalty. In fact, as Bagehot declares, primitive society is a “cake 
of custom” in which individual initiative and freedom are at a 
minimum. 
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But there is no society where the initiative of the individual can 
be absolutely eliminated. For even tribal customs have had an 
origin and suffer transformations; they grow and change. A cus¬ 
tom is a social mode of reaction to a social situation—a social habit 
which has come to have the approval of the group. And when we 
ask after the origin of custom we find a place for the initiative of the 
individual, for the origin of custom is found in the successful action 
of some leader of the group. We must bear in mind that each 
member of the group has to cope with a common environment, has 
to meet the same difficulties, and that each through the law of 
heredity has come to share in common social instincts. The organ¬ 
ism of each individual is similar, each has the same needs, is tuned 
to the same stimuli, is subject to the same dangers, is attacked by 
the same enemies. The problems presented to the members then 
are social or common problems and the first successful response of 
any member may become the response of each member by what is 
called the principle of imitation. The successful response or custom 
is not a thought-out method of action so much as it is a way of 
action obtained by the trial-and-error method, but it does represent 
an intelligent solution of a social situation. It is then in the 
initiative of some individual that a new custom arises or an old 
custom becomes transformed into a way of action that will cope 
with changed conditions. In the origin and change of custom, then, 
we have a place for the function of the individual. In the prowess 
and skill of the hunter, in the strategy and bravery of the warrior, 
in the dramatic initiative and success of the lover, customs have 
their origin and personality its role. It is in the struggle for food, 
the satisfaction of the needs of sex, in protection from enemies— 
that is, in industry, love, and war—that modifications of customs 
and institutions have always arisen. And this reaction of the per¬ 
sonal factor into the group custom which we recognize in the most 
primitive society is the essential factor in all social progress. For 
all social progress means the modification or reconstruction of the 
existing customs, institutions, or beliefs through the originative, 
inventive intelligence of the individual. On the economic side what 
changes in the social structure are due to the transition from hunt¬ 
ing to grazing, from pasturing to agriculture, from extensive to 
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intensive farming, from agricultural and rural life to the commercial 
and city life, from the individual productions of the mediaeval 
craftsmen to the large-scale production of our capitalistic and 
machine era ? On the other hand, the necessities of protective and 
aggressive warfare have played their part in the development of 
the structural organization of the states; in the rise of kingship and 
aristocracy, of slave and serf. And the religious and the sexual 
needs of the individual have reacted as well into the social customs 
and institutions and have played an important r61e in the institu¬ 
tional development of society. 

In fact, when we consider the whole range of history we recog¬ 
nize that there is not and never was a society in which the intelli¬ 
gence and initiative of the individual are not modifying, or did not 
modify the existing customs. In a primitive or static society this 
modification may be uncertain, unconscious, accidental; whereas 
in our advanced civilization this progress becomes a conscious aim 
that is wrought out in its system of education. The law of social 
progress is then the gradual reconstruction of the existing customs 
and institutions as the conditions of the social life demand, through 
the intelligent and free action of the members of the group. Primi¬ 
tive society is static and conservative; it can secure order and 
stability but it is unable to secure progress. On the other hand, 
we have examples where in an effort for progress societies have lost 
social stability and control. The problem is to secure permanency 
and progress, order and growth. Custom is the conservative ele¬ 
ment which secures permanence and stability; it conserves the past 
and guarantees law and order. Individual initiative is the dynamic 
factor, the inventive, creative, transforming principle, without 
which society would be static and monotonous. These two factors 
work together. The conservative and the radical, the priest and 
the prophet, the orthodox and the heretic, the legalist and the 
anarchist, the capitalist and the socialist, the persecutor and the 
reformer—each is impotent without the other, and each, checked 
by the other, may make a contribution toward genuine social 
welfare. 

If this is a true statement of the essential factors in social progress 
then there are certain corollaries which we may do well to emphasize. 
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First, we should recognize that there must be a certain fixity and 
relative permanency to any existing society, which finds its expres¬ 
sion in the customs, laws, institutions, creeds, and general social 
structure. But this permanency is only relative and is essential to 
the dynamic, progressive character of society. Change and per¬ 
manency, as Kant pointed out, are relative to each other. Society 
is not an absolutely fixed entity, it is not an eternal unchangeable 
order; its institutions and customs are not brute, bare, “given” 
facts or unchangeable laws to which each individual must abso¬ 
lutely conform; they are rather data for reconstruction by his 
creative intelligence into means for the adequate realization of his 
purposes. Ours is not the only age in which men have had to face 
new problems and make social reconstructions. Our age has become 
conscious of the principle of progress and has sought to work 
out a technique in the way of a scientific method; and we should 
on that account make greater progress without danger to social 
stability and order. But our task of social reconstruction is a race 
problem and the inevitable essential of an advancing civilization. 
The religious worker must not imagine that this task of reconstruc¬ 
tion is peculiar to his vocation. The social institutions are as 
intimately related as are the corresponding impulses and needs of 
the individual soul. In so far as there is unity in the one there 
must be in the other. Religious reconstruction would not be 
demanded if transformations and reconstructions were not taking 
place in the other institutions of our social life. And in this 
reconstruction each social leader must face the fact of the relative 
fixity and inertia of the institutions with which he has to deal. 
The business man must recognize the organized institutional, 
industrial, and commercial activities. He must make use of the 
existing banking and credit systems, of the means of transportation, 
of the current legal customs and the ethics of business enterprise. 
The politician must recognize the existing political institutions of 
the state, the customs, traditions, platforms, and ethics of his 
political party. And in the same way the religious leader must 
deal with the existing social institutions in his realm. There is the 
denomination with its traditions, achievements, and creeds; there 
is the larger organization of the religious life and the peculiar 
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organization in each local community. There is a certain fixity 
and tenacity to these institutions. Even when almost outgrown 
they seem to possess tremendous power. There is always the 
temptation to take these existing institutions as absolutely fixed, 
to fit into their demands, and so to lose one’s freedom and initiative 
in irrational conformity to the existing standards, to perform one’s 
part according to the established rules of the past without hope of 
progress or effort for reform. But no strong man can yield to such 
a temptation. The man who adopts uncritically the ethics of his 
profession, who carries on industry and commerce in perfect conform¬ 
ity to the ideals dominant in the established “successful” business 
enterprises, who fits into the dogmas, creeds, expectations, tradi¬ 
tions, prejudices, and institutions of his existing political or religious 
party, is guilty of cowardice and failure and has purchased his 
immediate advancement at the price of his true manhood, at the 
sacrifice of his creative intelligence, and at the loss of the highest 
social service and leadership. He will realize, too, in future days 
that the onward march of human society has been gradually trans¬ 
forming these institutions and in its progress has left him stranded 
and forsaken, deprived of the opportunity of social leadership, and 
bereft of the reverence and affection of his comrades. 

Second, the ideals of one age become the achievements, and so 
the customs, of another age. The growth of society is a process of 
continual reconstruction. Each age has its own peculiar task, and 
there is always an opportunity for leadership, for creative initiative. 
The social goal or ideal is being continually reconstructed. It is 
well for us to learn this lesson from history. All our institutions 
that seem so fixed and powerful today—industrial, political, reli¬ 
gious—are creatures of yesterday, and are changing before our very 
eyes. We need scarcely point out that the great changes in the 
industrial world, with effects upon the social structure so wide- 
reaching that we are not yet able to comprehend them, have all 
come about since the industrial revolution of a century ago and 
some of the most momentous changes are taking place at the pres¬ 
ent time. The development of democracy and its transforming 
influence upon social structure is a product of the last century, and 
its full meaning and significance is just dawning upon us. Science 
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as a method of social control, as a medium of social progress, is an 
attainment of the modem world. Reconstruction is going on in 
industry, in politics, and in science, and there must be a corre¬ 
sponding ethical and religious reconstruction. A religion of 
democracy, a gospel of human responsibility, duty, and social 
service will find its appeal to our age and is essential to our needs. 
Our deities and religious heroes must be the bearers of our advan¬ 
cing ethical and social ideals. Our age is able to give a new appre¬ 
ciation and interpretation of the Christ and his kingdom. We 
must see in him the ideal citizen and brother, the socialized indi¬ 
vidual, the incarnation of love, and his kingdom must become a 
presentation of the noblest aspirations of our democracy, of our 
ideals of social justice and righteousness, of the ideal community 
we seek to realize. The social message of Jesus can be interpreted 
to make a powerful appeal to our age. 

Then, too, science has taught us how to express our love for our 
neighbor, how to make our good-will effective; it is a method 
whereby our religion can work out its ideals. We are able to 
analyze conditions and to control them in such a way that the 
opportunity for efficient social service has been multiplied in our 
day. We are able to locate the germs of disease that baffled our 
ancestors, and by hygienics we can change the health, happiness, 
and morals of a community; we can determine the physical cause 
of the defectiveness of the little child and by removing it restore 
him to the opportunity for a fully developed manhood. We are 
able to control the social conditions that surround the youth and 
by placing him in a proper society and by giving him an education 
suited to his needs we can rescue him from a career of criminality 
to a life of social usefulness. If science is to be the method of 
social reconstruction it is still the task of religion to make the 
social ideal attractive and commanding, to inspire within the 
individual a mighty enthusiasm and passion for the realization of 
this ideal, to fill his soul with love, and faith, and joy, and peace. 

Third, as a society becomes conscious of its ideals and methods 
it must give a higher appreciation to the function and worth of the 
individual. For the pivot of progress is the soul of a man. If it 
is the clash of customs that gives the problem for reconstruction 
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it is the intelligence of the individual that makes the reconstruction 
and offers the solution. The creative element emerges within the 
consciousness of the individual. In the man of genius, in his 
creative imagination, the invention is constructed, the scientific 
hypothesis is formed and tested, the moral and religious ideal is 
bom before it enters with its transforming power into human 
society. And when we think of what this means, what a value 
it gives to personality! Our modem scientific view of the world 
was at one time but a hypothesis in the consciousness of Copernicus; 
out of the dream, the vision of a Columbus, has come the discovery 
of America with all its significance for humanity. Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth, the son of a carpenter, walked among the peasants of Galilee, 
accompanied by a few fishermen, and his kingdom of God with his 
unique leadership therein was but a vision, an ideal of his own 
subjective consciousness. He gave it forth to his disciples and 
what tremendous, transforming power it has wrought throughout 
the centuries! For the product of the creative soul becomes the 
common heritage. As the result of a life’s labor in research the 
scientist is able to discover the germ of a certain disease and tomor¬ 
row the ordinary practitioner brings his remedy and cures the 
pauper child when yesterday the son of the king died from the 
same disease. 

And the advance of our civilization over that of a primitive 
people is, in part, in the fact that we seek to work out a method for 
the reconstruction of our customs. The creative elements emerged 
in primitive society and new customs arose through the activity 
of its leaders; but it was often by sheer luck, by the trial-and-error 
method, by accident, that the reconstruction took place. There 
was no conscious conceptual analysis of the situation, so that 
while the customs embody the wisdom and experience of the tribe 
they often contain much that is unessential and is even detrimental 
to the tribal welfare. We seek to reconstruct by rational investi¬ 
gation, by conceptual thinking, by a scientific analysis of the 
situation. Our modern science is simply our technique developed 
for the reconstruction of our customs. Scientific thinking is accu¬ 
rate thinking, thinking under conditions that we can control and 
test, thinking with reference to the solution of a certain unsatis- 
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factory situation in the social life. The savage educated to secure 
conformity to custom; we educate to produce new members of 
the group able to carry forward social progress and reform. The 
boy who has grown up in a little community where farming is 
carried on according to the customs and traditions of the past will 
probably follow the same methods of farming himself. But the 
youth who has been educated in one of our agricultural schools is 
able to make an analysis of the soils with which he has to deal, 
and through breeding to get some control over animal and plant 
forms, and thus by scientific farming can transform the customs of 
agriculture to the advancement of the community. And in a 
similar manner it is the aim of science to bring all physical and 
social conditions under like control. Science, interpreted in this 
larger sense, must be the medium of religious and political and 
industrial reconstruction. As a method science is to become 
universal. 

Fourth, we must ever remember that the supreme values of life 
are imbedded in these institutions, customs, and traditions which 
we seek to reconstruct. The customs are the data, the material 
for the creative intelligence of the individual; and the new, to be 
successful, must preserve the values of the old. In an age of out¬ 
grown customs men have felt so restricted by them that at times 
they have imagined that a life of freedom could be lived apart 
from all social institutions. But apart from the contribution of 
the social life the individual would never come to realize the nar¬ 
rowness of the customs. All individual growth is conditioned by 
the society, with its institutions and organizations, of which one 
is a member. Savage society may produce a dwarfed and impover¬ 
ished individual, while civilization enables the individual to secure 
a growth as an heir of the culture of all the centuries. And society 
educates its growing members by leading them to an appreciative 
appropriation of all its social values. It is in the wealth of the 
social customs that the individual gets his problems. Each inven¬ 
tion, hypothesis, moral or religious ideal is a social product con¬ 
ditioned by the customs and institutions of the group life. The 
industrial revolution came in response to a social need. The great 
discoveries had opened up the world for large-scale production; 
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means of transportation and inventions in production acted and 
reacted upon each other. Then, too, each single invention or 
institution has behind it a long history and is in a true sense a 
social product. The same principle applies to all our social insti¬ 
tutions, the family, industry, the state, the church. Jesus’ message 
and mission was a consummation of the prophetic revelation and 
activity, and the concepts by which he sought to clothe his religious 
message were conditioned by the religious institutions and customs 
of that peculiarly religious people. We change and transform the 
customs of the past to meet our needs but we must reverence these 
customs, for in them is deposited the priceless values of human 
experience. 

The arts, the sciences, the literature, the hymns and psalms and 
prayers, the social institutions of our race—it is in these we find 
the values that shall guide us in our response to present needs. 
These have their message to our hearts because they came from 
our kinsmen. In them is embodied the great human experience, 
and because of the unity of our race, the solidarity of humanity, 
they condition our development. In a religious sense may we not 
say that it is the living spirit of God which binds humanity into a 
unity and conditions the development of today through the appre¬ 
ciative appropriation of the values of the past, enabling us to carry 
forward the onward march of the kingdom of God ? So that each 
individual must be rooted and grounded in the rich values of his 
social heritage to attain his own development and to carry onward 
social progress and reform. 
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THE MINISTER AND THE BOY 
IV. THE MODERN CITY AND THE NORMAL BOY 1 


ALLAN HOBEN 
The University of Chicago 


The scope of this article is limited by the following subjects, 
which will be subsequently treated, viz., the Ethical Value of 
Organized Play, the Boy’s Choice of a Vocation, the Organization 
of Church Boys’ Clubs, and the Boy’s Religious Life. What is 
said therefore on the relation of the church to the city boy is of a 
general character, the details of organization for boys’ work being 
reserved for later treatment. Also the problems arising from child 
labor with its vocational misfit and failure, and the intensive con¬ 
sideration of the process and program of the boy’s religious life 
must be withheld as constituting separate and contributory studies 
in themselves. 

Modern cities have been built to concentrate industrial oppor¬ 
tunity. They have taken their rise and form subsequent to the 
industrial revolution wrought by steam and as a result of that 
revolution. So far they have paid only minor attention to the 
conservation or improvement of human life. Justice, not to 
mention mercy, toward the family and the individual has not been 
the guiding star. The human element has been left to fit as best 
it could into a system of maximum production at minimum cost, 
rapid and profitable transportation, distribution calculated to 
emphasize and exploit need, and satisfactory dividends on what 
was often suppositious stock; and because these have been the 
main considerations the latent and priceless wealth of boyhood 
has been largely sacrificed. 

The amazing and as yet unchecked movement of population 
toward the city means usually a curtailment of living area for all 
concerned. The more people per acre the greater the limitation 

1 Books recommended: Jane Addams, The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets , 
Macmillan; D. F. Wilcox, Great American Cities , Macmillan. 
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of individual action and the greater the need of self-control and 
social supervision. Restrictions of all sorts are necessary for the 
peace of a community wherein the physical conditions almost force 
people to jostle and irritate one another. In such a situation the 
more spontaneous and unconventional the expression of life the 
greater the danger of bothering one’s neighbors and of conflicting 
with necessary but artificial restrictions. Even innocent failure to 
comprehend the situation may constitute one antisocial or delin¬ 
quent, and the foreigner as well as the boy is often misjudged in 
this way. 

But on the score of the city’s inevitable “Thou shalt not” it is 
the boy who suffers more than any other member of the community. 
His intensely motor propensities, love of adventure, dim idea of 
modem property rights, and the readiness with which he merges 
into the stimulating and mischief-loving “gang” operate to con¬ 
stitute him the peerless nuisance of the congested district, the 
scourge of an exasperated and neurasthenic public, the enemy of 
good order and private rights. Hence juvenile delinquency and 
crime increase proportionately with the crowding of the modem 
city, the boy offending five times to the girl’s once, and directing 
80 per cent of his misdemeanors against property rights. In 
the city of Chicago alone the 1909 records show that in one year 
there passed through the courts 3,870 children under seventeen 
years of age, 10,449 under twenty years, and 25,580 under twenty- 
five years of age. But it is not the actual delinquency of which 
the law takes account that most impresses one; it is rather the 
weight of failure and mediocrity, the host of “seconds” and 
“culls” that the city treatment of childhood produces. 

The constrictions, vicissitudes, and instability of dty life often 
make such havoc of the home that the boy is practically adrift at 
an early age. He has no abiding-place of sufficient permanency to 
create a wealth of association or to develop those loyalties that 
enrich the years and serve as anchorage in the storms of life. He 
moves from one flat to another every year, and in many cases every 
six months. In such a kaleidoscopic experience the true old- 
fashioned neighbor, whose charitable judgment formerly robbed the 
law of its victims, is sadly missed. Formerly allowance was made 
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out of neighborly regard for the parents of bothersome boys, but 
among the flat-dwellers of today proximity means alienation, 
familiarity breeds contempt, and, far from being neighbors, those 
who live across the hall or above or below are aggrieved persons 
who have to put up with the noise of an unknown rascal whose 
parents like themselves occupy temporarily these restricted quar¬ 
ters—these homes attenuated beyond recognition. 

A garden plot, small live stock, pets, woodpile, and workshop 
are all out of the question, for the dty has deprived the average 
boy not only of fit living quarters but of the opportunity to enact a 
fair part of his glorious life-drama within the friendly atmosphere 
of home. He cannot collect things with a view to proprietorship 
and construction and have them under his own roof. The noise 
and litter incident to building operations of such proportion as please 
boys will not be tolerated. Moreover, this home, which has reached 
the vanishing point, makes almost no demand for his co-operation 
in its maintenance. There are no chores for the flat boy wherein 
he may be busy and dignified as a partner in the family life. To 
make the flat a little more sumptuous and call it an apartment does 
not solve the problem, and with the rapid decrease of detached 
houses and the occupation of the territory with flat buildings the 
city is providing for itself a much more serious juvenile problem 
than it now has. 

But the industrial usurpation takes toll of the family in other 
ways. The intense economic struggle and the long distance “to 
work” rob the boy of the father’s presence and throw upon the 
mother an unjust burden. To return home late and exhausted, to 
be hardly equal to the economic demand, to see the prenuptial 
ideals fade, to pass from disappointment to discouragement and 
from chronic irritability to a broken home is not uncommon. The 
boy is unfortunate if the “incompatibility” end in desertion or 
divorce, and equally unfortunate if it does not. 

Owing to the fact that the male usually stands from under when 
the home is about to collapse, and to the further fact that industrial 
accidents, diseases, and fatalities in the dty claim many fathers, 
there frequently falls upon the mother the undivided burden of a 
considerable family. If she goes out to work the children are 
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neglected; if she takes roomers family life of the kind that nurtures 
health and morality is at an end. And just as the apparently 
fortunate boy of the apartment is forced upon the street, so the boy 
from the overcrowded old-fashioned house is pushed out by the 
roomers who must have first attention because of bread-and-butter 
considerations. Much more could be said of all the various kinds 
of neglect, misfortune, and avarice that commit boys to the doubt¬ 
ful influences of the city street, but the main object is to point out 
the trend of home life in the modem city without denying that 
there are indeed many adequate homes still to be found, especially 
in suburban districts. 

A survey of the street and its allied institutions will throw light 
upon the precocious ways of the typical city boy. The street is 
the playground, especially of the small boy who must remain 
within sight and call of home. Numerous fatalities, vigorous 
police, and big recreation parks will not prevent the instinctive use 
of the nearest available open area. If congestion is to be permitted 
and numerous small parks cannot be had, then the street must have 
such care and its play zones must be so guarded and supervised 
that the children will be both safe from danger and healthfully and 
vigorously employed. 

In the busier parts of the city the constant street noise puts a 
nervous tax upon the children; the proximity of so many bright 
and moving objects taxes the eyes; the splash of gaudy and gross 
advertisements creates a fevered imagination; slang, profanity, 
and vulgarity lend a smart effect; the merchant’s tempting display 
often leads to theft, and the immodest dress of women produces an 
evil effect upon the mind of the overstimulated adolescent boy; 
opportunities to elude observation and to deceive one’s parents 
abound; social control weakens; ideals become neurotic, flashy, 
distorted; the light and allurement of the street encourage late 
hours; the posters and “barkers” of cheap shows often appeal to 
illicit curiosity, and the galaxy of apparent fun and adventure is 
such as to tax to the full the wholesome and restraining influence 
of even the best home. 

The cheap show is an adjunct of the street and a potent educa¬ 
tional factor in the training of the city lad. These motion-picture 
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shows have an estimated daily patronage in the United States of 
two and a quarter millions, and in Chicago 32,000 children will be 
found in them daily. Many of these children are helplessly open 
to suggestion, owing to malnutrition and the nervous strain which 
the city imposes; and harmful impressions received in this vivid 
way late at night cannot be resisted. At one time, after a set of 
pictures had been given on the West Side which depicted the hero 
as a burglar, thirteen boys were brought into court, all of whom had 
in their possession house-breakers’ tools, and all stated they had 
invested in these tools because they had seen these pictures and 
they were anxious to become gentlemanly burglars. 2 Through 
censorship bureaus, national and municipal, the character of the 
films put on exhibition is being greatly improved, and this modern 
agency of education is destined to a large use by educational and 
religious agencies. As to the vaudeville, the less said the better, 
and the music usually speaks for itself. 

The social hunger, also, turning its back upon the meager home 
and heightened by the monotony and semi-independence of early 
toil, takes to the street. The quest is quickly commercialized and 
debauched by the public dance halls which are controlled by the 
liquor interests. A recent thorough investigation of 328 of these 
halls in Chicago showed a nightly attendance of some 86,000 young 
people, the average age of the boys being sixteen to eighteen years, 
and of the girls fourteen to sixteen years. Liquor was sold in 240 
halls, 190 had a saloon opening into them, in 178 immoral dancing 
went on unhindered. The worst halls had the least dancing and 
the longest intermissions. Everything was conducted so as to 
increase the sale of liquor, and between the hours of one and three 
a.m. the toughest element from the saloons, which close at 1:00 
o’clock, poured into the halls to complete the debauch and to make 
full use of the special liquor license which is good until the later 
hour. 3 

Did space permit, this same quest of fun and social adventure 
could be traced through other commercialized channels in public 

* Sec monograph on*Five- and Ten-Cent Theatres by Louise de Koven Bowen, The 
Juvenile Protective Association of Chicago. 

1 See monograph, A Study of Public Dance Halls , by Louise de Koven Bowen, The 
Juvenile Protective Association of Chicago. 
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poolrooms and great amusement parks, on excursion boats, and in 
many ways that lead from the inadequate home to sorrow and 
disaster. It is to be doubted whether the average pastor or parent 
has an adequate conception of the tremendous odds against which 
the moral forces contend for the conservation of the city’s childhood 
and youth, or that we have as yet begun to solve the problems that 
arise from the city’s sinister treatment of the home. Public parks, 
field-houses, libraries, and social settlements graciously mitigate 
the evil, but are far from curing it. 

To turn to the public schools with the expectation that they can 
immediately, or at length, make good the injury done the home by 
industrial usurpation is to expect more than is fair or possible. 
They are doing valiantly and well, they are becoming social centers, 
and in due time they will have more adequately in hand both the 
vocational and recreational interests of youth. With this accession 
of educational territory will come a proportionate increase in the 
number of male teachers, and a diminution of the fallacy that the 
only kind of order is silence and the prime condition of mental 
concentration inaction. The system will become less and the boy 
more important. 

But the whole community is the master educator; the best 
home is not exempt from its influence nor the best school greatly 
superior to its morality. In fact the school, even as the place of 
amusement and all places of congregation, serves to diffuse the 
moral problems of boyhood throughout the whole mass. Moral 
sanitation is more difficult than physical sanitation, and the spoiled 
boy is a good conductor of various forms of moral virus. The moral 
training involved in the ordinary working of the public school is 
considerable and is none the less valuable because it is indirect. 
With more attention to physical condition, corrective exercise, and 
organized play, and with the motivating of a larger area of school 
work, the moral value of the institution will be still further enhanced. 

The church addresses itself to the problem in ways both general 
and specific, positive and negative. In its stimulation of public 
conscience, in its inspiration of those who work directly for improved 
conditions, and in Sunday school and young people’s society, a 
contribution of no small value is continually made. A rather 
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negative or, at best, concessive attitude toward recreation and a 
disposition to rest satisfied with the denunciation of harmful 
institutions and activities militates against her greatest usefulness. 
She must rather compensate for the home shortages and compete 
with the doubtful allurements of the city. This she may do in 
part within her own plant and in part by encouraging and sup¬ 
porting all wholesome outlets for the athletic zest, social adventure, 
worthy ambition, and vocational quest of youth. Those segments 
of the church which believe in bringing every legitimate human 
interest within the scope and sanction of religion will in the nature 
of things offer a more immediate and telling competition to the 
harmful devices of the city. 

But with the exception of a few boys’ clubs and scout patrols, 
for whose direction there is always a shameful shortage of willing 
and able lay leadership, the church has not as yet grasped the 
problem; and this remains true when one grants further the value 
of organized boys’ classes in the Sunday school and of the “socials” 
and parties of young people’s societies. To be sure, the Protestant 
church, expressing itself through the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, has laid hold of the more respectable edge of the 
problem. But with few exceptions this work is not as yet mission¬ 
ary, militant, or diffused to the communities of greatest need. A 
few experiments are now being made, but probably the Y.M.C.A., 
more than the individual church, is under the necessity of treating 
the underlying economic evils with a very safe degree of caution; 
and in both there is the ever-recurrent need of an unsparing analysis 
of motive for the purpose of ascertaining which, after all, is para¬ 
mount—human welfare or institutional glory. 

The tendency ever is to cultivate profitable and self-supporting 
fields and sound business policies. But the case of thousands upon 
thousands of boys living in localities that are socially impover¬ 
ished, unfortunate, and debasing constitutes a call to the missionary 
spirit and method. If the impulse which is so ready and generous 
in the exportation of religion and so wise in adaptation to the 
interests and abilities of the foreign group could but lay hold of 
our most difficult communities with like devotion and with scientific 
care there would be developed in due time advanced and adequate 
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methods, which in turn would take their rightful place as a part of 
civic or educational administration. As is illustrated in both 
education and philanthropy, the function of the church in social 
development has been of this order, and the mistake of short-sighted 
religious leaders has been to consider these children no longer theirs 
when once they have been incorporated in the civil structure. 
The pastoral spirit of the new era claims again the entire parish, 
however organized, and guards its children still. The pioneer is 
needed at home just as he is needed abroad, and the pioneering, 
agency must have the same zeal and freedom in order to mark out 
the way of salvation for hordes of wild city boys who are the 
menacing product of blind economic haste. 

The church should see this big problem and accept the challenge. 
Society should awaken to the fact that in our large cities there is 
growing up a generation of boys who morally “cannot discern 
between their right hand and their left hand”—this through no 
fault of theirs, for they are but a product. If they are unlovely, 
“smart,” sophisticated, ungrateful, and predatory, what has made 
them so ? Who has inverted the prophetic promise and given them 
ashes for beauty and the spirit of heaviness for the garment of 
praise ? As matters now stand it is not the ninety and nine who are 
safe and the one in peril. That ratio tends to be reversed, and will 
be unless right-minded people accept individually and in their 
organized relations a just responsibility for the new life that is 
committed for shaping and destiny to the evolving modem city. 
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A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON 
JESUS IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN SCHOLARSHIP 

This reading course is prepared for the use of ministers , Bible teachers , 
and general readers who wish a convenient means of acquainting themselves 
with the recent results of biblical study regarding Jesus . The outline of 
topics , of which the fourth and last appears in this issue , has previously 
considered the sources of information about Jesus , his life and teaching as 
determined by modem critical study of the sources , and the early Christians’ 
interpretation of Jesus. T he course is being conducted by Shirley Jackson 
Case, of the New Testament Department in the University of Chicago , to 
whom readers may refer for further consideration problems which have been 
suggested by the reading. Inquiries regarding books , traveling libraries , and 
issues of the Biblical World containing previous outlines should be 
directed to The American Institute of Sacred Literature. 


IV. THE MODERN CRITICAL ESTIMATE OF JESUS’ SIGNIFICANCE FOR 

RELIGION 

Modem writers hold different opinions regarding the forms of think¬ 
ing and the phraseology which ought to be used to express Jesus’ worth 
for religion today. Many interpreters contend that we should start 
with the thought of God and his relation to the universe, and then find 
Jesus’ worth by setting him in this scheme predetermined by some meta¬ 
physical theory. According to this method Jesus’ chief significance is 
found in his revelation of God to men. In him God became manifest in 
more sensuous and tangible form. By noting his conduct and his words 
recorded in the Gospels successive generations are able to learn what God 
is like, how he acts, and what he wills for humanity. 

This general way of approach does, indeed, vary according to the 
particular type of metaphysics entertained by the individual interpreter. 
In ancient times when the earth was thought to be the center of the 
universe, and the heaven above was a stationary vault with perforations 
through which angels and spirits passed in realistic fashion, it was easy 
to picture Jesus in the language of the most realistic supematuralism. 
But this possibility has become increasingly more difficult in recent 
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times. Man has now become more skilful in “thinking God’s thoughts 
after him”; consequently the naive supematuralism of primitive peoples 
has given place to a clearer comprehension of an orderly universe and the 
uniformity of natural law. For instance, formerly any unusual display 
of nature’s forces, as might be experienced in a meteorological disturbance 
bringing destruction to human life on land and sea, appeared to be a 
direct visitation from God, a miraculous expression of his displeasure. 
Nowadays the natural causes of these happenings are well known, the 
events themselves are anticipated, and instead of being miraculous it 
would rather be a “miracle” if, under given conditions, they did not 
happen. 

In other words, there is now a strong tendency to place less stress upon 
extemalism in estimating religious values and to emphasize more exclu¬ 
sively the so-called spiritual realities of religion. And Jesus, in this con¬ 
nection, is still chiefly significant in bringing a revelation from God to 
men; yet the content of the revelation is not to be sought in his miracles 
—not even in the tradition of his miraculous birth and resurrection— 
but in his personal influence upon the lives of his contemporaries and in 
the spiritual enlightenment of his teaching. His life of loving service 
for humanity, his unique sense of sonship to God, his power to inspire 
followers to emulate the godlike life, are the proofs of his supremacy. 

A third way of approaching him would not set any type of meta¬ 
physical speculation in the foreground but would direct attention solely 
to his historical individuality. His worth, accordingly, is not thought 
to be conditioned upon what he brings from God to man, but upon his 
power to bring men to God. Since Jesus was the uniquely successful 
seeker after God, and thereby became the true spiritual Son of God, he 
continues to be the “Way, the Truth, and the Life,” helping believers 
to realize in their own experience true sonship to God. Thus Jesus’ 
significance for modern religion is found in his own personal religious life 
rather than in the fact that he early became the object of worship among 
believers. 

This third method of interpretation has not yet been worked out at 
length in any single treatise dealing exclusively with this theme, though 
it has often been expressed incidentally in various works. The recent 
Hibbert Journal Supplement entitled “Jesus or Christ ?” contains a series 
of valuable essays representing different points of view, but serving very 
well to introduce one to the main problem of this whole discussion. Of 
the books chosen for careful examination in our further consideration 
of this topic, all employ more or less extensively the category of super- 
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naturalism as a means of estimating Jesus’ religious worth for modems, 
though the type of supematuralism used is not always the same. These 
books are J. Denney, Jesus and the Gospels: Christianity Justified in the 
Mind of Christ; J. Warschauer, Jesus: Seven Questions; W. Sanday, 
Christologies Ancient and Modern . 

Denney’s is one of the most recent books interpreting Jesus in the 
traditional manner, yet with some concessions toward modem objections 
to the crasser supematuralism of the older forms of christological specu¬ 
lation. Thus the author in his conclusion claims that every Christian 
should be at liberty to construct his own Christology, and that no 
philosophical presuppositions should be made fundamental to faith. 
Still he would require every Christian to take the same attitude toward 
Jesus that the early believers took, and this, as defined by Denney, 
implies that modems must think in terms of the primitive Christians’ 
world-view, since everyone who would have genuine Christian faith 
must make a “surrender to the impression of the supernatural” in Jesus’ 
person. It is quite impossible to concede to modems, as Denney seem- 
ngly professes to do, perfect liberty in the matter of metaphysical 
theories and yet to demand this “surrender.” It will add greatly to our 
understanding of the author’s exposition of his theme if we recognize at 
the outset that he is writing in the interests of this demand. 

The book advocates two main propositions: (i) Christianity from 
the first has existed only in the form of a faith which has Jesus as its 
object, and not at all as a faith which has him as its living pattern. (2) 
Jesus assumed for himself the position which faith has given him. Each 
of these assertions is seriously questioned by many modem writers, as 
we have already noted in our previous study. We have found inter¬ 
preters like J. Weiss pointing out that the most primitive type of Chris¬ 
tian belief fixed its reverential thinking not so much upon the earthly 
Jesus as upon the expected heavenly Christ, and only gradually, as the 
hope of his coming was deferred, did an interpretation grow up which 
saw in the earthly Jesus those peculiar traits at first associated with the 
coming Christ. Furthermore, many students urge that the most 
primitive phases of gospel tradition show Jesus to have claimed no 
divine prerogatives for himself but only a hearing for his message by 
which he sought to direct men toward the Father. 

Denney, on the other hand, rejects these modern opinions in favor of 
the traditional view. He defends his first proposition by a brief survey 
of Christianity as it is exhibited in the New Testament books, more 
particularly with reference to the Christology of these writings. In this 
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the author refuses to follow recent forms of investigation which find in 
the New Testament the thought of the second and later generations of 
Christians, and which would look for the beginnings of Christian doctrine 
in reflections of earlier views to be detected here and there in the present 
tradition but to be distinguished from the main lines of New Testament 
Christology. This distinction is held by Denney to be quite impossible 
and imaginary. Similarly Jesus’ claims for himself are not differentiated 
from the disciples’ claims for him. This thesis is defended, on grounds 
alleged to be strictly historical, by an examination of the tradition about 
Jesus’ resurrection and a survey of his teaching as reported in the Gospels. 
As a result of this investigation, Jesus’ significance for religion today is 
based upon the “unreserved recognition of the place which Christ has 
always held in evangelical faith.” This estimate has always been bound 
up with a supematuralistic world-view, and the author of this book in 
guarded language makes fundamentally the same type of thinking a 
prerequisite for the modem estimate of Jesus’ worth. 

Warschauer’s purpose is primarily doctrinal rather than historical, 
but his answers to doctrinal questions are based upon a frank considera¬ 
tion of the results of critical study. The book treats seven questions 
about Jesus: Was he the son of God? Was he sinless? Did he work 
miracles ? Could he forgive sins ? Is belief in him necessary to salva¬ 
tion ? Did he rise from the dead ? Did he die for us ? The question 
of his divine sonship is answered in the affirmative, but the relationship 
is essentially ethical. Jesus’ physical origin was not at all different from 
that of other men. The doctrine of the virgin birth is not an integral 
part of the New Testament records; in fact it is contradicted by the 
bulk of the Gospels as well as by the testimony of Paul’s letters and the 
Acts. But Jesus’ will so harmonized with the divine that the spirit 
dwelt in him without measure and thus he was the true Son of God— 
the supreme and crowning instance of the divine immanence. He is not 
essentially unlike other men in kind but vastly different from them in-the 
degree of his divinity; hence “it is he and none besides who has for us 
the value of God.” 

It follows naturally that he was sinless, not because he was so bom 
that he could not sin but because his choice of God was so absolute that 
he did not. That he must be a sinner if a regular member of humanity 
is not granted, since all theories about a historic “fall,” original sin, and 
total depravity are foreign to the genius of modem thought. The ruling 
ideas of our age so discredit miracles that they can be accepted only on 
such evidence as may be regarded sufficient to substantiate other State- 
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ments in the field of history. When submitted to these tests Jesus’ 
exerdse of the gift of healing is found to be the historic basis for the 
miraculous element in the Gospels and all else is legend; but this power 
to heal did not differ in kind from that which other good men of his day 
possessed, and was dependent for its effect upon the patient’s own 
mental attitude. All this Jesus himself understood and his primary 
purpose was not to display his power but to help the needy. Moreover, 
he shocked the religionists of his day by boldly declaring the forgiveness 
of sins. He felt authoritative in this respect since sin in his view was 
self-exile from God and could be entirely remedied by a return to God. 
By the helpful touch of his own personality Jesus awakened in men hope 
and trust toward the Father who cherished only a desire to pardon the 
repentant, and forgiveness resulted inevitably when one repented. 

This is the effect of Jesus’ influence both in the past and present— 
he causes sins to be forgiven by awakening in men the spirit of repentance. 
This surrender to his influence is what constitutes true belief in him and 
so is necessary to salvation-, which is itself simply the soul’s return to 
God. The process of salvation is twofold: an establishment of a filial 
attitude toward God, and a change of character in which the principle 
of self-giving takes the place of self-seeking; and for all this Jesus gives 
a new impulse by his precepts, by his example, and by his personality. 
This powerful personality was too great to be crushed by death; he 
certainly arose from the dead, not physically but spiritually, and mani¬ 
fested his triumph over death in unmistakable fashion to his followers. 
He had died because of loyalty to his own religious ideals, not to make it 
possible for an angry divinity to forgive, but to show how far self-giving 
love will go in its effort to help sinful men to see the Father aright. 
This voluntary self-offering of Jesus has been the greatest of all incentives 
to right living, “the chiefest of all redemptive forces.” Did he die for 
us ? Most assuredly, but his death has supreme significance because it 
is the climax of a life lived for us. 

Such in outline is the content of this important book. It finds Jesus’ 
chief significance in the realm of the ethical and spiritual, interpreting 
him in line with a metaphysical theory which views God’s relation to the 
world in terms of immanence. Jesus was not an object for worship but 
the ideal religious man in whom divinity, which appears in others as a 
mere spark, glowed with full brilliancy. From this standpoint his 
supreme value for today lies in our knowing and appreciating the real 
character of his earthly life, and it is therefore important that we should 
know just what constituted the actual life-contest of the historical Jesus. 
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Many who are in sympathy with Warschauer’s general attitude may feel 
that his treatment is weakest at this point; that is, he has assumed 
rather than proved that the content of Jesus’ life was pervasively religio- 
ethical. But this is just the item in modem study about Jesus which is 
in sharpest debate. If it is his claim to messiahship in the eschato¬ 
logical sense, as some think, which gave him uniqueness for his associates, 
the more sober religious and ethical elements of gospel tradition, if 
indeed they are not secondary, are not the things that primarily char¬ 
acterized him. Perhaps a chapter on “Was Jesus the Messiah?” 
would have cleared up these uncertainties. One cannot be too careful 
in avoiding the temptation to make Jesus a kind of personification of 
modem religio-ethical ideals without sufficient regard for the actual 
facts which are attested by the history. Again, perhaps it is not alto¬ 
gether fortunate to attempt to discuss a modem interpretation of Jesus 
under the old captions. These do not furnish adequate categories for 
classifying the new ideas, while the desire to impress the reader with the 
full significance of the new conceptions may lead one to insert under the 
older terminology more than properly belongs there. 

Sanday gives, in his first three lectures, a brief survey of christological 
speculation from the end of the Apostolic age down to comparatively 
recent times. This Christology is found to rest upon metaphysical 
speculation, emphasizing the notion of deity in Jesus and at the same 
time attempting to explain how his personality could be genuinely 
human. Readers of the present course will recognize, however, that 
there is an important stage in Christian thinking about Jesus during the 
Apostolic age when Jewish messianism preceded metaphysics as an 
instrument for measuring Jesus’ religious worth for believers. Hence 
when the author insists upon setting metaphysics forward as the 
preferable mode of evaluating Jesus, and as preserving the historical 
continuity of Christian thinking, he overlooks the early period of 
Christianity when thought of Jesus proceeded from recollection of his 
historic personality and when a looked-for appearing in time was the 
chief fact in estimating his significance. 

It is, however, the discussion of modem Christology (Lectures 
III-VIII) which gives the present book its chief value, for the closing 
lecture on symbolism is only remotely connected with the main theme. 
The Ritschlian interpretation of Jesus, which affirms that “God was in 
Christ” because of the actual impression made upon humanity by the 
life-work of Jesus, is approvingly noted. Yet this is held to be only 
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part of the truth. Some credal statement about the person of Christ, 
more independent of his earthly career, is felt by Sanday to be needed. 
In other words, he favors the effort to derive an estimate of Jesus from 
historical data without setting metaphysical speculation too prominently 
in the foreground, yet he refuses to abandon the traditional creeds 
which not only begin but end with metaphysics. This is another illus¬ 
tration of Sanday’s well-known habit of following a view almost to the 
point of acceptance and then refusing to take the final step. Com¬ 
paratively few writers deal so courteously and appreciatively with 
opinions which they are unable fully to approve. 

Two tendencies in modem christological speculation are distinguished, 
and are termed “ fuller ” and “ reduced.” The former makes metaphysi¬ 
cal speculation fundamental; the latter does not, but would restrict its 
thought more particularly to Jesus’ historic personality. Sanday 
prefers the former method, and in working out positively his own 
interpretation resorts to a highly mystical explanation of Jesus’ divine 
personality. The psychological notion of the subliminal self-conscious¬ 
ness is employed for this purpose. Starting with the idea that our 
impulses toward good all come out of the regions of the subconscious self 
—an idea which is by no means certain, however—we are asked to think 
of Jesus in terms of the dualistic self. In his conscious life he was purely 
human, but in the unconscious realm God was in him, and so there 
welled up from time to time into his consciousness thoughts and sug¬ 
gestions which truly manifest the divine in Christ. Thus he was both 
strictly human and also truly the incarnation of Deity. 

One difficulty with all this speculation is the assumption that the 
unconscious self in any individual is less humanly conditioned than the 
conscious self. And then there is the moral difficulty of connecting the 
more valuable realities of spiritual life with the uncertain phases of 
subliminal mental activity rather than with conscious and normal 
mentality. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What types of metaphysical speculation have been used in the past to 
express Jesus’ significance for believers ? 

2. What modifications of traditional Christology are made necessary by 
the historical criticism of the Gospels ? 

3. How does modem scientific and philosophical t hinkin g affect traditional 
Christology ? 

4. What is the effect of modem psychology upon our thinking about Jesus’ 
personality ? 
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5. Was Jesus’ chief worth for his disciples purely a matter of theoretical 
speculation, or a matter of personal historical experience ? 

6. Which is of primary importance for moderns, a theoretical explanation 
of Jesus’ personality or an appreciation of his actual career upon earth ? 

ADDITIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 

P. T. Forsyth* The Person and Place of Jesus Christ. 

W. A. Brown, Christian Theology in Outline (chap. xix). 

W. N. Clarke, An Outline of Christian Theology (pp. 285-321). 

R. Seeberg, The Fundamental Truths of the Christian Religion (pp. 211-32). 
W. Herrmann, The Communion of the Christian with God (pp. 57-201). 

S. Mathews, The Gospel and the Modem Man (pp. 91-138). 

P. Gardner, Modernity and the Churches (chap. vii). 

E. S. Ames, The Divinity of Christ. 

Forsyth contends for the traditional Christology; Brown and Clarke 
represent somewhat more liberal opinion; Seeberg is a “modem positivist,” 
as those are called who take a middle ground between traditional orthodoxy 
and modem liberalism in Germany; Herrmann is one of the best-known 
modem representatives of Ritschlianism; Mathews endeavors to conserve for 
modems the most valuable elements of religious thinking about Jesus ; Gardner 
takes a more liberal and rationalistic attitude; Ames’s work is a collection of 
six sermons from the standpoint of liberal thinking. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR LEADERS OF BIBLE CLUBS 
USING THE OUTLINE COURSES 

The question of crime and Us punishment is one of the problems of 
modern social and civic life. Your young people, who wUl be the strong 
men and women of the future , should learn haw to apply the teaching of 
Jesus to such questions. The Biblical World is seeking to lighten your 
task of teaching through its Club Leaders' Exchange , under the direction of 
Georgia Louise Chamberlin, Secretary of the Reading and Library 
Department of the American Institute of Sacred Literature. The subject 
for this month is The Teaching of Jesus Concerning Sin and Its Pun¬ 
ishment. _ 

THE SOCIAL AND ETHICAL TEACHING OF JESUS 1 

The question of the wise attitude toward the wrongdoer is one which 
enters into the life of every man and woman. It may be that the 
wrong is trivial, but it has in it the seeds of growth, and to deal with it 
wisely is a problem reaching from the family to the state. The history 
of the changing methods of both family and state in the punishment of 
either child or citizen is one which can best be studied through the history 
of education in its transition from the old methods of repression to the 
new practice of expression. 

Nowhere can the transition be more clearly seen in theory than in the 
comparison of the doctrine of sin as held by religious Hebrews with that 
set forth by Jesus. Jesus was constructive, opening the way for expres¬ 
sion, emphasizing character rather than acts. By the Jews of Jesus’ 
day acts were measured externally and punished by rule. 

The aim of this month’s work should be not only to analyze the 
doctrine of sin as held by Jesus and the principles by which he dealt 
with the sinner, but to analyze and to pass intelligent judgment upon 
modem methods of dealing with the disobedient and the criminal. 

We can best approach Jesus’ conception of sin through the Old 
Testament view of the relationship of sin and suffering in which suffering 
was defined as punishment for sin, conscious or unconscious. If the 
leader of the class can present in a brief outline the story of Job and 
the arguments of his friends who were seeking to bring him to a con- 

1 Course book from the American Institute of Sacred Literature, The Social and 
Ethical Teaching of Jesus, by Shailer Mathews. 50 cents. Postage 4 cents. 
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viction of sin, they will see the problem which confronted those who saw 
the apparently righteous suffer, and who found that doctrine of suffering 
unsatisfactory. He may then present a rapid r£sum6 of the Old Testa¬ 
ment conception of sin and suffering and of the remedial and preventive 
doctrine of the law, as held by the Pharisees. For material he should 
draw upon the whole Book of Job, especially the speeches of Job’s friends, 
and upon the previous study of the class in the spirit and life of the 
Pharisees. 

A definite program may be: (i) Quotations from Proverbs present¬ 
ing the Old Testament doctrine of suffering as a punishment for sin. 

(2) Reading of selections from Job, chaps. 38, 39, 40:1-14, and 42. 

(3) The day of Jehovah in the teaching of John the Baptist. (4) Sayings 
of Jesus which define his conception of what constitutes sin. (5) A 
measurement of the character of Jacob, who was a hero in his own day, 
by the standards of Jesus. (Is this a fair test of the progress of religious 
thought from 1500 b.c. to Jesus’ day?) (6) The construction by each 
member of the class and then by the class as a whole of a definition of 
sin from the point of view of Jesus’ teaching. 

The second meeting may be spent in the consideration of the question 
of the punishment of sin. The class should investigate and be ready to 
report upon the agencies of the dty and the state in which they live for 
the punishment and prevention of crime. 

A definite program may be: (1) The attitude of Jesus toward different 
kinds of sinners (illustrated by incidents). (2) Jesus’ teaching con¬ 
cerning the inevitability of punishment for sin, and its reason. (3) The 
supreme punishment, in the thought of Jesus. (4) The right to punish, 
where, how, when, by whom. (5) Report on civic and state agencies, 
referred to above. 

Discussion: (1) What are the obligations of a Christian to men who 
have been in prison? (2) What share may the church have in the 
prevention of crime, and the care of criminals and ex-convicts ? 

REFERENCE READING 

Stevens, The Teaching of Jesus, chap, ix; Hyde, Jesus ’ Way, chap, ix; 
Gladden, Social Salvation , chap, iv; Mathews, The Church and the Changing 
Order , pp. 222-25; Hyde, Outlines of Social Theology , chap, iv; King, The 
Ethics of Jesus, pp. 37, 38; Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus, I, 256-87; Rogers, 
The Religious Conception of the World, pp. 231-87; Clark, The Ideal of Jesus, 
chaps, v and xi; The Book of Job , Moulton, Peake, or Harper. 

Articles on “Sin,” “Law,” “Satan,” “Punishment” may be found in the 
five-volume edition of the Hastings Bible Dictionary and also in the Dictionary 
of Christ and the Gospels. 
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THE ORIGIN AND RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF THE OLD TESTAMENT BOOKS 1 

Four books claim our attention this month. Two of these, I and II 
Kings, are nominally historical books, but the class will easily see after 
an investigation of their contents that they bear so many marks of 
religious purpose in their compilation and so few evidences of the pro¬ 
portion and accuracy of historical writing that they may be classed as 
the record of movements of thought rather than of events. They may 
therefore be legitimately considered in connection with the books of the 
early prophets. To imagine how differently the history would read 
were it viewed through the eyes of the kings rather than the prophetic 
writers is a very profitable exercise. But the contribution of the Hebrews 
was a religion and it is the development of the religion in which we are 
interested. In this period the relation of the Hebrews with surrounding 
nations becomes so close and so acute as to make a study of the geography 
essential. Dates and the succession of events in the whole Arabic world 
must be studied through charts or maps. The construction of maps, 
charts, and tables may be profitably engaged in by members of the class 
between meetings. The period covered in the study is about three 
hundred years. It is necessary to have everything very clear in so rapid 
a survey and to deal only with essentials. It will be better to discuss 
Solomon only in a brief summary of the democratic spirit of the Hebrews 
which rebelled against the tyranny of royalty, and the religious zeal of 
the prophets which jealously guarded the rights of Jehovah as the 
divine ruler of Israel, thus perpetuating in the land a royal as over against 
a prophetic, or Jehovah, party. Modem political parties will furnish a 
type for comparison. 

After presenting the political conditions in the time of Elijah the 
program may be: (1) The first great religious reformer: (a) the religion 
of Ahab and his household; (b) the persecution of the prophets of 
Jehovah and its reason; (c) the political bearing of this struggle; (d) 
the chances of victory for the prophet. (2) Reading of Elijah’s test, I 
Kings 18:16-46. (3) The story of Naboth and its bearing upon the 

thoroughness of Elijah’s reform. (4) The Syrian wars and Elisha. (5) 
Reading of stories of the miracles of Elijah and Elisha. 

Discussion: (1) Of what value are the miracle stories in estimating 
the real work and character of Elijah and Elisha ? (2) A discussion of 

the political and religious situation as it would have been described by 
Ahab. 

x Course book from the American Institute of Sacred Literature, The Origin and 
Religious Teaching of the Old Testament Books , by Georgia Louise Chamberlin. 50 • 
cents. Postage 4 cents. 
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The second program introduces us to those prophets whos$ writings 
have in part come down to us: (i) The reign of Jeroboam II in northern 
Israel as seen by himself, (a) politically; ib) commercially; (c) religious 
conditions; (d) conception of God and his will. (2) The empire of 
Assyria and its relation to Egypt and Palestine. (3) The life of Amos 
—occupation, attainments, political views. (4) A picture of his times, 
politically and commercially as seen by Amos. (5) Amos* conception of 
God and his message to Israel. (6) Hosea and his message. (7) 
Reading of Hosea, chap. n. 

Subject for discussion: The elements personal and in environment 
which contributed to the message of any prophet of Jehovah. 

Those who are learning to teach will especially wish to consider the 
following questions: (1) Can we expect to find in the messages of the 
prophets, addressed to other times, and an oriental nation, religious 
teaching for today? (2) Is the idea of God presented by Amos com¬ 
plete, and the one which we wish our young people today to hold ? (3) 

What are its elements of value for us today? (4) Do the visits of 
Amos to Bethel and his expulsion from the sanctuary provide a suf¬ 
ficiently picturesque basis for the use of the story of his life in teaching 
children ? 

REFERENCE READING 

McFadyen, Introduction to the Old Testament , pp. 94-106, 188-92, 178-82; 
Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament , pp. 185-283, 299-307, 
313-18; Kent, History of the Hebrew People , chaps, v, vi, vii; H. P. Smith, Old 
Testament History , chaps, ix-xii; Wade, Old Testament History , pp. 295-355, 
395-402; G. A. Smith, The Book of the Twelve Prophets , Vol. I, chapters on 
Amos and Hosea; Chamberlin, The Hebrew Prophets, chaps, iii-viii; the volumes 
of the Century Bible on I and II Kings and of the Cambridge Bible on I and II 
Kings and Amos and Hosea. 

Articles on the following are found in both the five-volume and the one- 
volume Hastings Dictionary of the Bible: “Solomon,” “Adonijah,” “Nathan,” 
“Jeroboam,” “Rehoboam,” “Hiram,” “Ahab,” “Elijah,” “Elisha,” “Ben 
Hadad,” “Jehu,” “Booksof Kings,” “Amos,” “Hosea,” “Samaria,” “Bethel,” 
“Assyria,” “Syria.” 

Brief articles on “House of David,” “Solomon’s Temple,” “Queen of 
Sheba,” are in the one-volume edition. 

Maps and charts may be found in Kent, Hebrew History , and in Cham¬ 
berlin, Hebrew Prophets , as well as in the dictionaries. 
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JULIUS WELLHAUSEN 

No name has been more conspicuously associated with the change of 
view which has marked the Old Testament study of the past generation 
than that of Julius Wellhausen. It is not that Professor Wellhausen 
originated the new interpretation of Jewish history and literature, so 
much as that he laid hold of that interpretation and vigorously and 
brilliantly developed and disseminated it. Julius Wellhausen was bom 
May 17, 1844. He pursued his early studies in theology at the Univer¬ 
sity of Gottingen where he habilitated in 1870 in the Old Testament 
department. In 1872 he became ordinary professor of theology at 
Greifswald, undertaking soon after an extraordinary professorship of 
oriental languages at Halle. In 1885 he became ordinary professor at 
Marburg, and in 1892 at Gottingen, where he has since remained. His 
publications have been numerous and important. They have to do 
with three fields, the Old Testament, Mohammedanism, and the New 
Testament. His earliest books dealt with the text of the Books of 
Samuel (1871), and the Pharisees and Sadducees (1874). Among his 
notable Old Testament books are Einleitung in das Alte Testament 
(1893); Prolegomena zur Gesckichte Israels (1899); Die KomposiUon 
des Hexoteuchs und der historischer Bucher des Alten Testaments (1876), 
and Israel und seine Gesckichte (1901). The brilliant sketch of Israeli 
history which he contributed to the ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica at the instance of W. Robertson Smith undoubtedly did 
much to spread his reputation and views among English-speaking 
students. His Reste des arabischen Heidenthums is an invaluable con¬ 
tribution to the understanding of primitive Semitic religion. In later 
years, besides his Arabic and Mohammedan studies (such as Das 
arabische Reich und sein Sturz [1902]), Professor Wellhausen has made 
notable contributions to New Testament study, foremost among which 
stand his somewhat radical but stimulating commentaries on Matthew 
(1904), Mark (2d ed., 1909), and Luke (1904), and his trenchant synoptic 
treatise entitled, Enleitung in die drei ersten Evangelien (1905). No 
living scholar has made more notable contributions to three distinct 
fields of biblical and Semitic study. 
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THE LIFE OF CHRIST 

New Testament study stands greatly in need today of a sympathetic 
life of Christ, which will be scientifically up to date. No comprehensive 
work published in recent years happily combines these two features. 
Mr. Grist in his Historic Christ in the Faith of Today 1 unmistakably 
presents a more successful attempt than we have yet had to satisfy this 
need. 

Personally, the author’s preparation for his task has been decidedly 
advantageous. An Oxford man, with six years’ missionary experience 
in China, he has for the past ten years been a pastor in the British Wes¬ 
leyan Church. He brings, therefore, to his present undertaking a 
scholarly method, a comprehensive perspective, a tolerant attitude, and 
familiarity with other faiths, as well as a vital religious experience and 
a close acquaintance with the intellectual conditions and religious 
aspirations of the Anglo-Saxon of today. 

The first chapters, which are largely concerned with methods, leave 
little to be desired. The author freely admits the subjective element 
of the Gospels, though maintaining a “primitive deposit of apostolic 
memories which constituted their central living cell” (p. 13). 

There is no exhaustive treatment of the virgin birth. The problem 
is clearly recognized as immaterial. The author refuses to dogmatize, 
though one infers the verdict of his own criticism would tend to be 
negative (p. 36). The baptism is portrayed as messianic and primarily 
significant to Jesus himself. “ The term ‘ Son’ is no metaphor of physi¬ 
cal or metaphysical fact, but the moral truth of the perfect manhood 
of Jesus.” “God’s perfect idea of manhood was bom in him; he real¬ 
ized in himself the divine Sonship of humanity. That is his difference 
from us; we only partially attain the goal: But of him the Father in 
Heaven could testify, ‘This day have I begotten thee’ ” (pp. 56, 57). 
“Man is capax dei: the uniqueness of Jesus is that God became human 
in him; his divinity must be thought of as something of which human 
nature was capable at its highest.” Yet “there is no suggestion in all 

x The Historic Christ in the Faith of Today . By William Alexander Grist.' 
New York: Fleming H. Re veil, 1911. Pp. 509. $2.50. 
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this that such thoughts dispel the mystery concerning Jesus; the prob¬ 
lem of pre-existence and the mode of the kenosis which constituted the 
initial step in the historic incarnation are left untouched” (pp. 59, 60). 

The course of the ministry follows very nearly conventional lines, 
save that the raising of Lazarus and the associated ministry in Judea 
of the Fourth Gospel are inserted into the framework of Mark at a 
point just previous to the feeding of the multitudes. 

In the discussion of the miracles, distinctions between natural and 
supernatural are recognized as “relative to our plane of vision.” “Man 
is imperfectly personal.We are aware of an inward dispro¬ 

portion,” hence, if we call our present state natural, then the realiza¬ 
tion of our‘own ideal would be supernatural. If, then, there appeared 
in our history a perfect personality, who actualized all human poten¬ 
tialities, and who was in such harmony with the will of God as to be 
truly the divine Son, it might be expected that much of his activity 

would appear to us supernatural. But while we recognize the 

note of transcendence in the person of Jesus, we do not imagine him to 
have been outside the scope of nature’s laws and forces” (p. 113). 

Though numerous miracles, such as certain of the healings, the 
feeding of the multitudes (two are admitted), the walking on the sea, 
etc., are critically explained in accordance with laws partly understood 
at present, others, like the raising of Lazarus, are freely admitted to 
transcend all known analogies. They are, however, accepted as his¬ 
torical in view of the fact that “the fulness and variety of the life of the 
Son of Man makes even the most stupendous of the gospel miracles 
appear credible in our eyes” (p. 121). Jesus’ own bodily resurrection 
is cordially acknowledged, not as a reanimation but a transformation 
into a body “altogether responsive to his spiritual will.” “Men have 
learned too well the limitations of their knowledge to venture any dog¬ 
mas concerning the nature of matter; we can only surmise that it is 
the product of spirit, and has been constituted the medium of spiritual 
operations and of earthly fellowship” (pp. 496 f.). 

The book, though sometimes too diffuse and marked by occasional 
repetitions, is charmingly written in a delightfully fresh and sympa¬ 
thetic style. One feels indeed that the actual application of the author’s 
critical method might at times be more thoroughgoing, e.g., in the 
treatment of material from the Fourth Gospel; but the philosophical 
presuppositions, the open-mindedness, the sympathy of treatment, and 
the moral and spiritual insight with which the book is written are admi¬ 
rable. On the whole, the verdict that it is the best life of Christ of the 
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popular type which has been published since Edersheim’s is probably 
not an exaggeration, and a large usefulness can be predicted for it. 

Samuel Dickey 

McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago 


In a recent volume, Professor W. B. Hill, of Vassar College, endeavors 
to give the student who takes up for the first time a study of Jesus* 
life the preliminary information necessary for an intelligent approach 
to the subject. To call the book an Introduction to the Life of Christ 1 
is not quite exact. We might expect, in these days of historical interest, 
that one would feel the necessity of introducing himself to this subject 
by way of the history of the times in which Jesus* life was set, but of 
this there is no word in the present volume. Nor is there any essential 
place for it in the author’s method, since he thinks “the Christ of his¬ 
tory is best known through the Christ of personal experience.** 

What is presented is really an “Introduction** to the writings in which 
Jesus* name is mentioned. References to him in heathen and Jewish 
writings, items gleaned from the Apostolic Fathers, data from the 
apocryphal books and from the New Testament literature outside the 
Gospels are briefly catalogued. Chief attention is centered upon the 
four canonical gospels. Their collection into a canon, the manner 
of ascertaining their original text, the date of their composition, their 
literary relation to one another, their authors, their characteristics and 
trustworthiness as sources for the life of Christ are the principal topics 
discusssed. 

The writer seems to be quite as much interested in apologetics as 
in history. He would hardly allow the college student (for whom the 
book is prepared) to approach Jesus* personality from the standpoint 
and by the methods employed in the pursuit of other historical prob¬ 
lems. He must take a very different attitude here. The Gospels are 
to be regarded as a unique product canonized by the “Spirit of God 
working in the churches.** The stories about Jesus* miracles and his 
divine origin as related in the Gospels are never to be questioned. The 
author would have his readers understand at the beginning that the 
question of an early or a late date for the Gospels never would have 
arisen except out of an interest of skeptics to deny that miracles ever 
happen or to refuse to see anything divine in Jesus. Of those who think 

1 Introduction to the Life of Christ. By W. B. Hill. New York: Scribner, 1911. 
Pp. x-f226. $1.25. 
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there are inconsistencies between the picture of Jesus in the Synoptic 
Gospels and in John, it is said: “Usually the most influential factor in 
shaping this opinion is the conclusion, reached in advance, that the 
main thesis of John—the divinity of Jesus—cannot be accepted.” In 
speaking of modem critical attempts to reconstruct the life of Jesus, 
we are told that the biographer “ usually follows pretty consistently 
his own prejudices for or against the miraculous and divine in deciding 
what to include and what to omit.” 

In short, modem critical study of Jesus’ career is ruled out of court 
in favor of the apologetic and harmonistic method of former times. It 
is a serious question whether this method, particularly among the stu¬ 
dents in our colleges and universities, may not be attended by harmful 
results. It is at least certain that Jesus has proved much more attract¬ 
ive to many modems when his historical personality has been divested 
of naive and primitive ornamentation and he has been allowed to stand 
forth in his original simplicity and splendor. 

Shirley Jackson Case 

The University op Chicago 
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The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 

OLD TESTAMENT 

BOOKS 

Smith, J. M. Powis, Ward, W. H., and Bewer, J. A. A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on Micah, Zephaniah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Obadiah, and Joel. [In¬ 
ternational Critical Commentary.] New York: Scribner, 1911. Pp. xix+537. 
$3.00. 

This volume continues the work begun by President Harper with his Amos and 
Rosea . The first three of the six prophets are interpreted by Dr. Smith, the last two 
by Dr. Bewer, and Habakkuk by Dr. Ward. These prophets, Habakkuk excepted, 
here receive the most comprehensive and exhaustive treatment obtainable in English. 

V[incent], H[ugues]. Underground Jerusalem. Discoveries on the Hill of Ophel. 
London: Horace Cox, 1911. Pp. 42 +31 half-tone illustrations -|-xvii plates. 
75. 6 d. 

A preliminary report of the excavations carried on by an English Company during 
the years 1909-11 under the hill of Ophel. The tunnel leading from the Pool of Siloam. 
to the Virgin’s Fountain was traced in all of its branches, which were found to be many 
and perplexing. Incidentally some ancient pottery and idols were found, which are 
thought to give evidence of civilized life on Ophel as early as 2500 b.c. A full report 
will follow the completion of the excavations. 

NEW TESTAMENT 

BOOKS 

Overbeck, Franz. Das Johannesevangelium: Studien zur Kritik seiner Erfor- 
schung. Aus dem Nachlass herausgegeben von Carl Albrecht Bernoulli. Tub¬ 
ingen: Mohr, 1911. Pp. xii-l-540. M. 12. 

From the papers left at his death by the late Professor Overbeck, of Basel, Ber¬ 
noulli has edited this substantial volume on the Gospel of John. Overbeck labored 
upon these materials at intervals throughout his long life, and it is in accordance 
with his wish that they' appear in print. Overbeck held that the beloved disciple 
of the Fourth Gospel was an ideal figure, while the gospel itself was a poetical 
work, a piece of literature rather than history. His book is less a systematic 
treatise on the Johannine problem than a series of essays on certain phases of it. 
Overbeck’s estimates of the work of other critics are sometimes too severe, while his 
own method is often open to serious objection. The printing of the Greek phrases 
scattered through the book is distressingly bad. 

Lake, Kirsopp. The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, Their Motive and Origin. Lon¬ 
don: Rivingtons, 1911. Pp. xi4-466. 165. 

Professor Lake deals with Thessalonians, Corinthians, Galatians, and Romans. 
His specific effort is less to give a description of Paul’s thought than to reconstruct 
the historical background, “a knowledge of which renders it possible to read the epistles 
with intelligence.” To this end he has dealt, first, with matters of introduction, and 
second, with the world of religious thought of the first century, particularly the Hellen¬ 
istic Mystery-religions. In seeking to bring this important and largely new material 
to bear upon the interpretation of Paul’s letters he has done an important service. 
Large critical problems are dealt with in a series of appendices scattered through the 
book. 
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EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES TO VISIT 

South America and Panama Canal 

20,000 Mile Cruise, leaving New York Jan. 20, 1912 

By S. S. Bluecher, (12,500 tons) 

Calling at Port of Spain, Pernambuco, Santos, Buenos Aires (Across the Andes). Punta 
Arenas (through the Straits of Magellan), Valparaiso, Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, Para, 
Bridgetown, and a visit to the Panama Canal. Duration of Cruise 80 Days—Cost $350 
and up. 

OPTIONAL SIDE TRIPS EVERYWHERE 


Cruises de Luxe to the WEST INDIES 

Five Delightful Cruises totheWest Indies, Panama Canal, Venezuela «nd Bermuda 

Leaving New York by the Palatial Twin Screw Steamers 
S. S. Moltke, (12,500 tonsX 28 Days, Jan. 23, Feb. 24, 1912, $150 and up 
S. S. Hamburg, (11,000 tons), 21 Days, Feb. 10, March 7,1912, 125 
S.S. Moltke, (12,500 tons), 16 Days, March 26. 1912, 85 M 

EVERY LUXURY OF TRAVEL EVERY REFINEMENT OF SERVICE INSURED 


Grand Annual Cruise to the Orient 

By the most palatial steamer afloat, S. S. “Victoria Luise” (16,500 
tons). Sailing from New York, January 30, 1912, on 78-Day 
Cruise to Madeira, Spain, the Mediterranean and the Orient. 
Cost, $325 and upward. The “Victoria Luise” is equipped with 
modern features providing every luxury and comfort on long cruises. 

Italy and Egypt 

Special Trip by the superb transatlantic liner, “Kaiserin 
Auguste Victoria,” the largest and most luxurious steamer of 
the service. Leave New York, February 14, 1912, for 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Villefranche (Nice), Genoa, 
Naples and Port Said. To or from Port Said, $165 and up. 
To or bom all other ports, $115 and up. 

Grand Annual Event 

AROUND THE WORLD 

November, 1912, and February, 1913, by 
the large Cruising Steamship 
“VICTORIA LUISE” (16,500 tons). 

Your comfort and pleasure assured. Send for 
booklets giving information, etc. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 Broadway New York 



• Philadelphia 
St. Loaii 
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It’s Delicious 

§ Made by a 
perfect me¬ 
chanical 

grade cocoa 

blended, it 
is of the 
finest quality .full strength and 
absolutely pure and healthful. 

Sold in 1/5 lb.. 1/4 lb.. 1/2 lb. and 1 lb. 
cons, net weight. 

Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free 

WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 

Established 1780 DORCHESTER. HASS. 


Hygienic Heating 

A temperature of 65 to 68 degrees F. with a rela¬ 
tive humidity of 60 per cent produces much more 
comfort and healthful conditions than when the 
temperature is higher and the air dry. 

In furnaces the water-box should be regularly 
filled and a little Platt's Chlorides added to it. 
With steam heat, hot water radiators, Baltimore 
heaters, coal, oil, or gas stoves, a dish with some 
water containing a little Platt’s Chlorides should 
be kept over or under the heating arrangement. 


A colorless liquid; powerful, safe, and econom¬ 
ical. Instantly destroys foul odors and chemically 
neutralizes disease-breeding matter. Sold in quart 
bottles only, by druggists and high-class grocer*. 
Prepared only by Henry B. Platt, New York and 
Montreal. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT FOR TODAY 
A CHANGED ATTITUDE 

Within the last century, old views regarding the Scriptures have 
passed away; many things have become new. This is true in large 
measure even of the New Testament; but it is an accomplished 
fact for the Old Testament. The writings of the Hebrews can 
never again be interpreted as once they were. They have lost 
something which they can never regain. Yet, it may not be too 
much to hope that in its place they have gained a greater good. 
We have, of course, no right to confront the newer interpretation 
with a demand that it produce results of the kind we wish. It has 
given all that can legitimately be required of it when it has done 
its best to present the Old Testament to us in what it conceives to 
be the light of historical truth. In so far as truth is always better 
than error, we can but be grateful to the modem Bible student, 
even if his labors should not yield to us results meet for edifica¬ 
tion. But, waiving the question of the truth or error of the newer 
historical interpretation of the Old Testament, the question of the 
pragmatist still calls for an answer—Of what value to the religious 
man is the Old Testament when interpreted in the light of modern 
historical and literary criticism ? 

In facing this question, we must not forget that the body of 
Hebrew literature known as the Old Testament still remains. 
Whatever view may or may not be taken of its significance, the 
text itself is always with us. Large areas of this text are not 
dependent upon any skilled interpretation for the transmission of 
their inspiration and value to the reader. The prophets’ impas- 
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sioned denunciations of oppression and injustice are for the most 
part so simple and clear that he who runs may read them. The 
lyric beauty, religious fervor, and spiritual insight of the Psalter 
find a responsive chord in every heart. The plain, practical com¬ 
mon-sense of the Proverbs commends itself to all alike. Such 
things as these lie right on the surface of the Old Testament records 
and can never be lost to us. They have spoken essentially the 
same message for all schools of interpreters, and they continue to 
speak it after the schools have passed away. 

THE NEW ATTITUDE AND ITS RELIGIOUS VALUE 

Does the modern interpretation, however, yield any values 
peculiar to itself ? If they are to be found anywhere, it will be in 
the general point of view regarding the Old Testament which 
modem interpretation works out. 

This type of interpretation shows the Old Testament to be a 
record of the religious experience of the Hebrews. And further, it 
demonstrates the fact that that experience was worked out under 
ordinary conditions, such as are common to men. The Hebrews 
had no extraordinary or abnormal advantages not within the reach 
of other men either then or now. God did not show his favor 
toward them in any such way as to lift them out of the temptations, 
weaknesses, sins, and failures which belong to us all. Nor were 
they given any special protection or enduement of power which 
was not available to men in general. Having the same oppor¬ 
tunities and possessed of the same faculties as other men, no more 
and no less, the Hebrew prophets and saints threw themselves into 
the task of interpreting the world about them in terms of God. 
The Old Testament is the record of their success. 

This means that the Old Testament has become for us a more 
human document and consequently a more helpful one, in that it 
is more definitely applicable to the actual conditions of modern life. 
Yet its connection with the divine is no whit less real. We simply 
have come to realize that the will of God was worked out among 
the Hebrews through human instrumentality exactly as it is today. 
Religion and morality for them, as for us, were an achievement, 
not a gift. They too wrought out their own salvation with fear 
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and trembling. We see in the story of their religious experience 
the process of the making of a religion going on before our eyes. 
They were continually striving toward something better. They 
had periods of relapse and retrogression, but after each of these 
they resumed the upward journey with fresh zeal. The story of 
each failure warns us against repeating their errors. The record of 
each advance step affords us encouragement and joy. What man 
has done, man can do. The Hebrews, with far less of inherited 
privileges and educational and social opportunity than the citizens 
of the twentieth century, carried the torch of truth and piety far 
up the heights. Material civilization has moved far since their 
days, and is still today advancing with giant strides. Religion and 
morality too have, upon the basis of their achievements, added 
much to their attainments. But there can be no such thing as 
satisfaction with present attainments in the field of religion. As 
long as progress is the characteristic of other phases of human 
endeavor, religion too must grow. It cannot remain static while 
all else is dynamic. Each generation must take up anew the task 
of working out a religion suited to its needs. The inspiring example 
furnished us by the Hebrews of the spirit and attitude in which to 
approach this task is one of the richest contributions that the Old 
Testament can furnish to modem life. 

THE HEBREW ATTITUDE TOWARD LIFE 

Some characteristics of this spirit and attitude may briefly be 
indicated. A proper appreciation of and reverence for the heritage 
from the past always marked the Hebrew thinker. He never 
treated the teachings and customs of the fathers as things of no 
value. To them he always turned for counsel first of all in every 
time of perplexity. But, on the other hand, he did not suffer him¬ 
self to be crushed by the weight of tradition. He preserved his 
independence and self-respect. He did not hesitate to modify and 
advance upon the teachings of the fathers when changed conditions 
seemed to require changed opinions. He was willing to face the 
facts of life squarely and allow them due weight in the formulation 
of his theology. He did not insist upon conditions conforming to 
his theories, but sought to form his religious philosophy in accord- 
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ance with the inevitable facts of human experience. Certainly, all 
this was not done without friction and conflict. There were con¬ 
servative and reactionary minds among the Hebrews as everywhere 
else. Truth had to win its way through struggle and strife. But 
the leading and creative spirits of Israel identified themselves with 
the cause of truth and progress. 

Again, the Hebrew exhibited a remarkable degree of hospitality 
to new truth. He was far from being the exclusive and self- 
satisfied person he has often been declared to have been. He 
moved his place of residence from one part of the Semitic world to 
another, and he came in succession into contact with all the great 
civilizations of the Orient. From all of these experiences he learned 
much. He obtained crude ore from every corner of the oriental 
world, passed it through the furnace of his own thought and experi¬ 
ence and stamped upon it the ineffaceable mark of his own spirit. 

But most important of all was the attitude of the Hebrews 
toward God. They thought of themselves as living in God's world. 
They saw the activity of God on every hand. They interpreted all 
the phenomena of nature and the great movements of history alike 
as expressions of the divine power and will. They came to conceive 
of their nation as an agent specially chosen for the working out of 
God's plan for the world. They had an unshakable faith in the 
ultimate success of that plan. With marvellous courage and hope, 
they survived repeated disaster and disappointment, and continued 
to look forward eagerly and confidently to the coming of the king¬ 
dom of God on earth. The faith of Israel is the wonder of the 
centuries. 

Nor was it a fruitless faith. Expecting great things from God, 
Israel received greater things than she had hoped for. Not, indeed, 
of precisely the same kind. Instead of material prosperity and 
political power, there came exalted purity of thought, magnificent 
ethical enthusiasm and a depth of spiritual insight that have made 
the whole world her debtors. 

The story of the Hebrews has lessons of great value for modern 
Christianity with its vision of world-conquest. She has need of a 
larger measure of the same open-mindedness, the same conviction 
of a divine mission, the same unconquerable faith, and the same 
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.vivid sense of the presence of God in his world. It is by no 
means improbable that, even as in the case of the Hebrew hope, 
the fulfilment of her dream may come in ways that she least 
expects. Israel became what she was because of the great leaders 
who arose from among her people and gave themselves to the 
pursuit of the highest in life. The record of their works is a 
splendid challenge to the noblest ambitions of Christian youth. 
If the latter, following the example of their Hebrew predecessors, 
become the fearless spokesmen of a virile and spiritually progres¬ 
sive Christianity, it is not too much to hope that the Christianity 
of the future will be as much greater than, and different from, 
that of today as present Christianity differs from, and is greater 
than, the Judaism of post-exilic Israel. 
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I 

Our knowledge of the founder of Christianity rests almost wholly 
upon writings by his own disciples. Strictly contemporary records 
there are none; and the references in secular and Jewish history 
are late and meager. Tacitus in his latest work (Annals xv. 44, 
written early in the second century) tells of the attempt of Nero to 
fasten his crime of the burning of Rome upon the Christians, a 
despised sect which “derived its name from one Christ, who in the 
reign of Tiberius suffered death by the sentence of Pontius Pilate, 
the procurator of Judea.” Tacitus’ friend, the younger Pliny, wrote 
from Bithynia {Epistles x. 96) that he found there a numerous 
company of Christians who were accustomed to honor Christ as 
God, and to bind themselves by an oath to abstain from all forms of 
evil-doing. Such references, however, bear witness simply to the 
fact that in the early second century followers of Jesus were wide¬ 
spread throughout the Roman empire, that in Nero’s time they 
were objects of general contempt and dislike, and that they owed 
their origin to a Master who in the time of Tiberius suffered death 
in Judea under Pontius Pilate. Very important this evidence is, 
but very meager. 

Josephus the Jewish historian, who was bom 37 A.D., and wrote 
the story of his people in order to commend them to the favorable 
interest of the conquering Romans, is strangely silent alike concern¬ 
ing Jesus, and concerning the messianic hope of his people, apart 
from which the work of Jesus could not have been what it was. 
The two passages in his history in which the name of Jesus is 
mentioned are almost certainly not from Josephus’ pen in the form 
in which they now stand {Antiquities xviii. 5. 4 and xx. 9. 1). 
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II 

Turning then to Christian records, the epistles of Paul contain 
the earliest witness to the life and death and resurrection of Jesus; 
for the gospels are all of them later than the latest of Paul’s epistles. 
After three-quarters of a century of most minute study and most 
thoroughgoing criticism, six or seven of the letters which bear 
Paul’s name in the New Testament are almost universally acknowl¬ 
edged to be indubitably his writings. Of these (Romans, I and II 
Corinthians, Galatians, Philippians, I Thessalonians, and probably 
Philemon), the so-called “great” epistles (Romans, I and II 
Corinthians, Galatians) were written about the middle of the sixth 
decade of the first century—that is, within twenty-five years 
of the death of Jesus in the reign of Tiberius under Pontius Pilate. 
All of Paul’s letters are addressed to Christians, most of whom were 
converted under Paul’s preaching as an apostle of the new faith. 
They discuss for the most part practical questions of faith or con¬ 
duct which were of present and pressing importance. They 
presuppose a knowledge of the fundamental facts of Jesus’ life, 
and do not undertake to set forth those facts in any systematic 
way. Such facts as are referred to by Paul are introduced as inci¬ 
dental or fundamental to the doctrines or practical counsels he 
was offering to these Christians. For this reason the testimony 
so incidentally offered to the facts of Jesus’ life and death is all the 
stronger and more convincing. 

The most detailed contribution is found in Paul’s discussion of 
the doctrine of the resurrection in the fifteenth chapter of I Corin¬ 
thians. That discussion is introduced by a resume of Paul’s 
preaching on his first visit to Corinth: “For I delivered unto you 
first of all that which also I received, how that Christ died for our 
sins according to the Scriptures; and that he was buried; and that 
he hath been raised on the third day according to the Scriptures; 
and that he appeared to Cephas; then to the twelve; then he 
appeared to about five hundred brethren at once of whom the 
greater part remain until now, but some are fallen asleep; then he 
appeared to James; then to all the apostles; and last of all, as unto 
one bom out of due time, he appeared unto me also” (I Cor. 15:3-8). 
This was a detailed excerpt from Paul’s preaching. It was, as he 
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declares, a part of the common Christian message. It refers to 
experiences of a great number of disciples before his conversion; 
and in very confident terms to the experience by which he was 
turned from a persecutor making havoc of the church, into the fore¬ 
most advocate and apostle of the new faith. That experience came 
to Paul about twenty years before this passage was written, or 
within five years of the death of the Galilean prophet. The others 
whose testimony Paul quotes were disciples of that prophet during 
his ministry in Galilee and Judea. The facts to which they and 
Paul were witnesses in the face of great hostility and bitter perse¬ 
cution were the corner-stone of the gospel he and they were 
declaring. The passage is evidence of the first quality for their 
certainty concerning the life and death and resurrection of their 
contemporary, Jesus. 

This passage is the fullest contribution of Paul to our knowledge 
of Jesus, but it is not solitary. Earlier in the same letter he asks: 
“Am I not an apostle ? have I not seen Jesus our Lord? ” (I Cor. 9:1); 
and the first chapter of Galatians bases his whole claim to apostle- 
ship and a gospel message on the revelation of Jesus Christ to him. 

Paul’s letters do not furnish any extended account of Jesus’ 
life, for the reason already given. But of Paul’s conviction of 
the actuality of that earthly career his writings permit no doubt. 
In addition to the allusions to the crucifixion and resurrection 
which appear everywhere in his writings, he refers to Jesus’ descent 
from Abraham and David (Rom. 9:5 and 1:3), to his life of obedi¬ 
ence (Rom. 5:19; 15:3; Phil. 2:5-11), to his poverty (II Cor. 
10:1), and to his meekness and gentleness (II Cor. 10:2). He 
urged his children in the faith to be imitators of him as he was 
of Christ (I Cor. 11:1). Moreover Paul’s whole teaching was an 
outgrowth of his acknowledgment of Jesus Christ as Lord; indeed 
for him the one all-inclusive Christian creed was: Jesus is Lord 
(Rom. 10:9; I Cor. 12:3). 

But in some respects more significant as a testimony to the 
reality of Jesus’ life is Paul’s own career. Starting in youth as an 
ardent Jewish partisan, surpassing his contemporaries in zeal for 
the traditions of the fathers, he found in the new sect of disciples 
of Jesus a dangerous heresy, which he persecuted unto the death 
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(Gal. 1:13, 14). His passionate hostility to the disciples was due 
to what he regarded as the blasphemy of their claim that Jesus 
the crucified could be God’s anointed. The cross was his stumbling- 
block (I Cor. 1:23; cf. Gal. 3:13). An experience arrested him in 
this career of persecution. “Last of all ... . he appeared unto 
me also” (I Cor. 15:8). And from that hour he preached the faith 
which once he destroyed (Gal. 1:23), and became the foremost 
advocate of belief in Jesus. Paul’s conversion and his career as 
an apostle must be got rid of, if we are to question the fact of the 
life and mighty personal influence of Jesus of Nazareth. But 
Paul stands out as one of the most distinct, characteristic, well- 
established personalities in history. His letters are his sure wit¬ 
nesses. For vividness and verisimilitude, for warmth and passion 
of human devotion and ardor, for simplicity of historical and bio¬ 
graphical allusion, and for direct practical objectivity of contents 
they are unsurpassed. They and the man they reveal are our 
most convincing as well as our earliest evidence for the historic 
reality of the life and influence of Jesus. 

Ill 

Paul, however, was but one, though the most successful, of the 
apostles of Jesus in the first days of Christianity. Another, who 
was regarded as his superior by many even in Corinth (I Cor. 1:12; 
9:5), not to speak of Jerusalem and Antioch (Gal. 2:9, 11-14), 
was Peter. The epistles in the New Testament which bear Peter’s 
name are later than the letters of Paul which we have been con¬ 
sidering, and furnish less information about Jesus; but according 
to a very early tradition, “Mark, a companion of Peter, wrote down 
accurately .... whatsoever he remembered of the things said or 
done by Christ”—presumably as Peter told of these things out of 
his memory of them (Papias in Eusebius Church Hist . iii. 39). 
That record of Mark, reproducing the story told by Peter, is now 
very generally believed to have been practically identical with our 
Second Gospel to which tradition has attached Mark’s name. 
Moreover, the time of the composition of that gospel seems clearly 
to have been earlier than the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 a.d. 
This is much later than the date of Paul’s great epistles. But like 
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Paul’s testimony, Mark’s reaches back into a much earlier time, and 
through Peter represents the tradition handed down by those who 
had been intimate companions of Jesus during his public ministry. 

Probably earlier than Mark is another gospel writing which 
the same early tradition attributes to the apostle Matthew, who 
“ wrote the sayings ( logia ) of the Lord in the Aramaic dialect.” 
Tradition has not been as trustworthy in giving Matthew’s name 
to our First Gospel, as in giving Mark’s to the Second; for our 
First Gospel is demonstrably not a translation from an Aramaic 
original. When compared with Mark, however, both the First 
Gospel and the Third disclose the fact that their authors had access 
to a collection of sayings of Jesus of which Mark made no use, and 
this collection is now generally recognized to be the work of Mat¬ 
thew to which Papias referred. 

What Mark and Matthew did, many others undertook to do in 
some degree—as the introductory verses to our Third Gospel indi¬ 
cate (Luke 1:1-4). But we do not know of any such attempts 
earlier than Matthew’s collection of the Sayings, and Mark’s 
record of Peter’s story. It need cause no surprise that written 
records of Jesus’ sayings and doings first appeared so fate as thirty 
and more years after his death. Even in the time of “the Elder” 
(early second century) who told Papias about the work of Mark and 
Matthew, Christfans still preferred “the living voice” of oral tra¬ 
dition above written accounts. The earliest disciples did not con¬ 
template a time when eye and ear witnesses could no longer testify 
to what they had seen and heard. The early faith expected an early 
return of the Lord to judgment. None of Paul’s letters were written 
for posterity . It was only after the first disciples had died, and the 
end had not yet come, that written gospels were seen to be of 
importance. Hence it is that we have no contemporary writings 
which record the life and sayings of Jesus, but only in the first place 
indirect references in Paul’s letters, and then secondly gospel records 
committed to writing a generation and more after Jesus’ death. 

But just because written records were felt at first to be super¬ 
fluous, oral tradition would of necessity become more exact and 
familiar. Mark and Matthew were not forced to depend on dim 
memories recalled by them out of a hazy past. Peter’s preaching, 
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doubtless oft repeated, was fresh in Mark’s mind; and the sayings 
of Jesus must have been familiar words on Christian lips when 
Matthew made his collection of them. It is a noteworthy fact that 
down to a much later time detached sayings of Jesus were current 
which were never included in any gospel by the author of it— 
of which the story of Jesus and the adulteress (John 7:53—8:11), 
standing in its manifestly unnatural place in the Fourth Gospel, is 
an interesting though exceptional example. 

The facts of Jesus’ life and the treasure of his sayings seem to 
have been the common and highly cherished possessions of the 
Christians of the first generations. The written Gospels which 
we have are the crystallization of that rich current of tradition. 
They represent the certainty with which the early Christians 
believed the story of the life and teachings of their Lord. 

IV 

Now, the picture drawn in vivid lines by these records which our 
Gospels give us from that early wealth of remembered deeds and 
teachings of Jesus, furnishes the adequate basis for the meager refer¬ 
ences and hints which we find in the letters of Paul. The major 
facts of Jesus’ death, burial, and appearances to his disciples as 
victor over death are treated by the gospel records as well as 
by Paul as of primary moment. This appears from the relative 
fulness of the gospel accounts which deal with the Passion and 
its outcome (Matthew gives to the Passion 8 chapters out of 28; 
Mark 6 out of 16; Luke 6 out of 24; John 10 out of 12). Moreover 
the ministry of Jesus before his Passion, and his teaching concerning 
the kingdom of God, as presented in our gospels, are such as 
furnish the adequate ground for the impression concerning Jesus 
which everywhere pervades Paul’s writings. The two groups of 
sources harmonize in all essentials. And together they give us a 
picture of marvelous exaltation of character, vividness of person¬ 
ality, power as a teacher, compelling friendliness, and holiness of life, 
together with a something more which at first baffled the disciples, 
then won from them an allegiance they themselves but half under¬ 
stood, and at length brought them to their Lord’s feet in adoring 
devotion for life and for death. 
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V 

In briefest outline that picture is this: 

The land is stirred by a prophet calling the people to make ready 
for God’s kingdom and to come to a baptism of repentance. A 
Galilean carpenter joins the multitudes who flock to the Jordan, in 
order to confess his allegiance to that heavenly kingdom. In his 
baptism he receives God’s call, “Thou art my son,” and recognizes 
it as a summons to become chief leader in the establishment of 
that kingdom. A time of spiritual testing follows, and Jesus 
resists all thoughts of acceding to popular ideas and ideals, and 
returns to take up John’s message of repentance and to work for a 
spiritual realization of God’s redemption of his people. 

For many months his preaching and his manifold acts of friend¬ 
ship and of healing draw crowds to hear and see and be helped. 
These crowds, made expectant by the Baptist’s message, are oft- 
times eager to force Jesus to assume a messianic r 61 e, according to 
their understanding of that r 61 e. Repeatedly Jesus has to restrain 
or to evade them. His aim seems to be to withdraw himself from 
their consideration in order to win their allegiance for the idea of a 
kingdom of God that cometh, primarily, not with observation. 
Throughout all Galilee, and later in regions round about and in 
Judea, he works and teaches—crowds following him and a few select 
spirits coming more and more to feel the power of his mastery over 
them. 

After a time, however, his unwillingness to allow the people 
to make him the standard-bearer of their own ideals, and his 
strange and manifold contradiction in his own character and life 
of most of the qualities they looked for in a Messiah, lead to a 
revulsion of feeling and the multitude begin to fall away; while 
official criticism and hostility, apparent from the beginning, become 
more pronounced and strong. 

This situation serves the end Jesus seems to have been working 
for from the outset. The disciples who cleave to him after his 
popularity wanes are those who have felt the truth of his teaching, 
the power of his masterhood, and the compelling force of his spirit. 
Xo longer is there need for any reserve, and Jesus frankly asks: 
“Who say ye that I am ? ” The answer comes from Peter, “ Thou art 
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the Messiah.” And Jesus, rejoicing, welcomes the testimony—for 
it marks the beginning of the faith which will overcome the world. 

After several months more of ministry, Jesus and his loyal 
friends go up to Jerusalem, where he is at first acclaimed, then 
challenged, then plotted against, then betrayed, subjected to the 
mockery of a trial, crucified, and buried. On the third day and 
repeatedly thereafter, he appears again to his disciples as the risen, 
living victor over death. In that victory they see his messiahship 
confirmed; and Christianity is born. 

VI 

Did Jesus ever live? With manifold affirmative the answer 
comes from Paul, from Mark's straightforward story, from the 
Sayings collected by Matthew; also from all the rest of the New 
Testament and early Christian writings; and from that leavened 
lump Which in Pliny’s time disclosed the power of that influence 
which began its work three generations before in Judea and spread 
thence throughout the Roman world. So unobtrusive and quiet 
was the career of Jesus that it would be strange if secular history 
had noticed it, until the working of the leaven had become manifest. 
The silence of Josephus, who wrote for Greek and Roman readers, 
is no more strange than his ignoring of the messianic hope which 
was the spring of his people’s deepest life. 

Before the first century had passed, Docetists arose who declared 
that the story and the influence of Jesus were too divine to be 
humanly real, but they failed to convince the world. In these 
latest days—as frequently since Docetism first appeared—the idea 
is recrudescent that Jesus of Nazareth is a myth. 1 If he is a myth 
then Paul is also a myth, and his intensely characteristic writings 
are clever fabrications. If Jesus is a myth, then “that tale of 
perfect love” and those teachings and that redeeming influence 
“man both could and did invent”; and it has not yet become idle 
nor foolish to ask who was or who were capable, in perfect self- 
effacement and obscurity, of so creating alike the wonderful story 
and the redeeming power! 

1 Discussion of these latest theories is no part of the purpose of this paper. 
Reference may be made to the able articles by Dr. S. J. Case in the American Jour¬ 
nal of Theology for January and April, 1911. 
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II. THE PRE-PROPHETIC PERIOD IN CANAAN 

The conquest of Canaan brought many new elements into 
Israel’s life. The change from nomadic to settled agricultural ways 
necessarily produced modifications of religious forms and concep¬ 
tions; the cultivation of the grape instead of the date palm is but 
one of the differences which led to the new interpretation of an old 
rite. The Canaanites were subdued only in part; many remained 
in the land, to be gradually absorbed into the Hebrew nation. 
Accepting, as these gradually did, the worship of Yahweh, they 
continued to believe their old myths and to practice their old cus¬ 
toms. Just as heathen myths and festivals have sometimes been 
introduced into Christianity by giving them Christian names, so 
Canaanite ideas and customs inevitably fused with those brought 
by Israel from the wilderness. 

Perhaps the most striking way in which this fusion is exhibited 
is in the fact that the old shrines of the land were taken over and 
became shrines of Yahweh. At Shechem there was a high place 
to a god called Baal-berith (Judg. 9:4) or El-berith (Judg. 9:46). 
This became not only a shrine of Yahweh, but tradition in time 
attributed its origin to Abraham, the Hebrew (Gen. 12:6 ff.). 
Abraham had had a vision there by a sacred oak, it was said, and 
in this vision God had promised Canaan to his descendants. Bethel, 
another old Canaanite sanctuary, had been regarded as a divine 
abode because of the peculiar character of the stones there. At 
this point the limestone vertebrae of Palestine protrude through the 
soil and are worn by the weather into curious shapes; these led 
early men to believe that a god was manifesting himself there. 
The Israelites, taking over this sanctuary, explained the beginnings 
of its sanctity by the story of a dream that Jacob, their ancestor, 
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had had there. The sanctity of a neighboring hill was accounted 
for by the tradition that Abraham had built an altar there. Simi¬ 
larly Hebron, another old shrine, to which was attached a sacred 
cave similar to that discovered at Gezer, 1 became a shrine of 
Yahweh, where Abraham had had a divine visitation (Gen., chap. 
18). Veneration for its sacred cave was afterward accounted for 
by the tradition that there the patriarchal dead were buried 
(Gen., chap. 23). The sanctity of the sacred wells of Beer-sheba 
tradition in time accounted for by saying that Abraham had dug 
one of them, or had planted a tamerisk tree there (Gen. 21:22-33). 

Two instances of the transfer of Canaanite shrines to Yahweh 
are pretty clearly detailed in the Old Testament narratives. At 
the foot of Mount Hermon the Jordan pours forth from a subter¬ 
ranean spring as a full-grown river. This marvelous and sudden 
appearance of such quantities of life-giving water marked the place 
off as the abode of a god from the time men dwelt in its vicinity. 
In the midst of the period of the Judges the Hebrews conquered 
this place and at once, without delay or compunction, made it a 
sanctuary of Yahweh, installing a grandson of Moses as its chief 
priest (Judg., chaps. 17, 18). 

Jerusalem also was not captured by the Hebrews at first, but was 
held by the Jebusites until the time of David (Judg. 1:21; 19:11- 
12; II Sam. 5:6-9). The sacred rock and cave which have played 
such a part in Hebrew, Christian, and Mohammedan ritual and 
tradition were, no doubt, a part of an earlier Jebusite shrine. The 
Jebusites, with that hospitable mingling of things sacred and 
secular characteristic of Semitic folk, 3 employed their sanctuary as 
their threshing-floor. This sanctuary David naturally took over, 
and the act was justified to Hebrew thought by the belief that 
Yahweh had stopped at that point the ravages of a plague (II Sam., 
chap. 24). 

The taking-over of these sanctuaries involved the taking-over 
of much of their traditions and ritual. It meant that Yahweh had 
become the God of the land—its owner or proprietor—just as the 
Canaanite gods had been. The term Baal (i.e., owner, possessor) 

* See Macalister, Bible Side-Lights from the Mound of Gezer, pp. 67 ff. 

2 Cf. W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites , 2 ed., p. 145. 
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had been freely applied to them; this term was now transferred to 
Yahweh, so that his worshipers called him Baal . Thus Gideon, an 
enthusiastic worshiper of Yahweh, bore the name Jerrub-baal; 
Saul named his son Ish-baal; David one of his, Meri-baal. As both 
monarchs were champions of the worship of Yahweh, it is clear 
that they intended the term Baal to refer to him. The prophet 
Hosea also definitely states that Yahweh had been called Baal 
(Hos. 2:16). 

As the Baal of Palestine it came in time to be believed that 
Yahweh was connected with the soil of the land and could be 
rightly worshiped only upon it. This is the thought which under¬ 
lies the request of Naaman to take two mule-loads of earth from 
Palestine to Damascus, that he might be able to worship Yahweh 
there (II Kings 5:17), a request which Elisha, the leader of the 
Yahweh worship of his day, granted. 

As God of the land Yahweh became the God of agricultural law; 
he was especially interested in its enforcement. As a natural 
result of the conquest of Canaan and the transfer of the land and 
its shrines to Yahweh, the author of the E document in the eighth 
century regards the body of agricultural laws in Exod., chaps. 21-23, 
as a fundamental part of the covenant of Yahweh with Israel. 
These laws had doubtless been a slow growth; they were the out¬ 
come of a long agricultural experience. Many of their provisions 
are strikingly similar to those of the Code of Hammurabi, which 
had been promulgated in Babylon before 1900 b.c. For centuries 
before the conquest of Palestine by Thothmes III of Egypt in 
1478 b.c., Babylonian influence had been dominant in Canaan and 
communication with Babylonia very frequent. At times the 
country may have been controlled by Babylonian kings. It is 
possible that some of the laws of the Book of the Covenant had been 
shaped by those of Babylon, 3 but Babylonian influence had not 
been controlling, as the many points in which the Book of the 
Covenant diverges from the Code of Hammurabi prove. 

As a part of the transfer of emphasis in the religion of Yahweh 
to an agricultural basis the great festivals were transformed. To 
the simple Passover feast, which commemorated the yeaning time 

* Cf. Kittel, Scientific Study of the Old Testament , pp. 28-30. 
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of domestic animals, an agricultural offering of first-fruits in the 
form of unleavened bread was added. This occurred because the 
first ripe grain was gathered at the very season in which the old 
nomadic feast fell. 4 Seven weeks later a new agricultural festival, 
commemorative of the completion of the harvest, was added, while 
the old autumn festival of the date harvest became the festival of 
the grape-gathering. Such changes were not peculiar to the religion 
of the Hebrews; they had been silently going on for centuries 
wherever nomadic Semites became agricultural peoples. 

During this period there was no organized priesthood that was 
confined to one family or tribe. Micah could make one of his sons 
priest in his temple (Judg. 17:5); Samuel, an Ephraimite, could 
offer sacrifice (I Sam. 9:13, 14; 16:1-5); while David made his 
sons priests (II Sam. 8:18). Nevertheless there was a feeling 
abroad that it was better to have a Levite for a priest, so that when 
one appeared Micah put him in place of his son (Judg. 17:10-12). 
How unorganized the Levites were is shown by the fact that a 
young member of this class, who appears in the sequel to be a 
grandson of Moses, started out like any other young adventurer to 
seek his fortune, and accepted successive positions as they appeared 
attractive to him (Judg., chaps. 17, 18). 

After the settlement in Canaan, while these changes were 
silently progressing, the religious life of the people went quietly 
forward. In the charming stories of the time many attractive 
religious scenes are graphically presented. How devout souls cele¬ 
brated the festivals of animal sacrifices from year to year and 
poured out their hearts in private prayer is portrayed in the story 
of Elkanah and Hannah (I Sam., chaps. 1, 2). Hannah’s aspira¬ 
tions move in the sphere of the objective world. In accordance 
with the views ingrained through long ages into the Semitic stock, 
her chief desire is for offspring. She regards Yahweh as the giver 
of children, and thinks that he can best be approached with her 
request when he is brought into especial nearness to his people at 
the feast, and his heart has been made warm by it. Nevertheless 

4 A similar fusion had already occurred among the pre-Israelite inhabitants of 
Canaan. They, too, had come from the Arabian desert where their spring festival 
had celebrated the birth-time of animals, and had joined to this the offering of first- 
fruits; cf. Barton, Semitic Origins, pp. 108 ff. 
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she approaches him in private prayer without the intervention of 
a priest, and affords us a glimpse of that beautiful private devotion 
and personal religious life which in greater or less degree must have 
accompanied Hebrew worship everywhere. 

As devotional aids the Hebrews, like other peoples at the same 
stage of culture, used images of their deities. The decalogue of J, 
on which the covenant at Sinai was based, had not prohibited the 
use of such images, but only of expensive images. “Thou shalt 
make thee no molten gods” (Exod. 34:17) forbade them to have 
images of silver or gold, but left them free to use “graven images” 
or cheap idols carved out of wood. Such idols, called Teraphim, 
we find accordingly in the houses of the best of the Hebrews, the 
one in David’s house being so large that it could be put in David’s 
bed and passed off for David himself (I Sam. 19:13-16). This 
opened the way in time for more expensive images, and after a time 
Yahweh, like the Baals, was symbolized by little bulls made of 
precious metal. 

That Yahweh was still emphatically regarded as a God of war, 
the stories of Deborah, Gideon, Jephthah, and David attest. So 
much was this the case that David, Israel’s ideal warrior, was re¬ 
garded as a man after Yahweh’s own heart (I Sam. 13:14). 

In spite of such attractive pictures of simple devotion as that 
presented in the story of Elkanah and Hannah, it is clear that the 
conceptions of Yahweh which prevailed were characteristic of the 
hard, crude age of which they were a part. Jephthah, for instance, 
bargains with Yahweh for a victory in battle, promising to offer in 
sacrifice the first living thing which meets him on his return home 
from battle. When victory was won and he was met by his only 
daughter, he believed Yahweh would be far more outraged by 
infidelity to his vow than by the horrible gift of a human sacrifice. 
The maiden accordingly became a victim. 

A similarly crude conception of Yahweh is reflected in a story 
from the reign of David (II Sam. 21:1-14). A famine, caused as 
Palestinian famines usually are by insufficient rainfall, had occurred 
for three successive years, and the minds of king and people were 
greatly exercised to ascertain what had angered Yahweh. It was 
taken for granted that in some way he had been offended or he 
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would not withhold his rain. An oracle was obtained, which 
explained the cause of Yahweh’s wrath. It is clear that the oracle 
came from the sanctuary at Gibeon, whither Solomon afterward 
betook himself to worship (I Kings 3 14 ff.), and that it was manipu¬ 
lated by the Gibeonite priesthood. The Gibeonites were an 
Amorite clan with whom the Hebrews at the conquest had made a 
treaty, promising to spare their lives (Josh. 9:3-15). In spite of 
this compact, Saul had endeavored to exterminate the Gibeonites, 
and now the oracle declared that Yahweh was angry because the 
innocent blood thus shed had never been avenged. Seven descend¬ 
ants of Said were accordingly sought out and delivered to the 
Gibeonites to be put to death. These men were hanged in the 
springtime, just at the end of the rainy season, and their bodies 
were left hanging all through the long, dry summer, a ghastly 
testimony to the vengeance of Yahweh. When the rainy season 
once more came, copious showers fell, and we are told: “God was 
entreated for his land.” The Yahweh who could be thought to 
punish a whole land with starvation because so gruesome a penalty 
for sin had not been exacted, had not yet been conceived as a 
merciful or loving being. 

Prophets flourished at this time, but they were of a very differ¬ 
ent order from the literary prophets of a later period. In all parts 
of the world men have believed that people who possess such 
peculiarly excitable nervous organizations that they easily lose 
control of themselves and fall into ecstasies or trances, becoming 
unconscious and speaking in a broken automatic manner, are 
mediums of divine communication. 5 The ecstasy is accounted for 
by the belief that a god or spirit takes possession of the speaker and 
suppresses his humanity, making him the mouthpiece of a super¬ 
natural being. No sharp line is drawn between this condition and 
lunacy, for among such peoples lunacy is regarded as demoniacal 
or supernatural possession. The early prophets of Israel were of 
this class. The distinguishing mark which denoted that King Saul 
was a prophet was that “he stripped off his clothes and prophesied 
and lay down naked all that day and all that night ”(I Sam. 19:24). 
The prophets of this period were men of such peculiar temperament 

5 See Davenport, Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals, chaps, i-iii. 
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that they easily fell into such ecstasies (cf. I Sam. 10:10). They 
were men of unstable nervous organization; Saul, himself, after¬ 
ward became insane. Indeed the Hebrew word for “prophesy,” 
which means “to utter in a low voice,” “to bubble over with 
speech,” is applied both to prophet and to lunatic. 

It was out of men of this sort that Israel’s guilds of professional 
prophets were organized. They cherished the arts by which 
ecstatic states could be produced, and lived from the fees given 
them by their credulous countrymen. Such prophecy not only 
had a basis in natural phenomena common to others, but is clearly 
traceable among the Canaanites. An interesting Egyptian docu¬ 
ment, the “Report of Wenamon,” written about noo b.c., describes 
a well-defined instance of this class of frenzied or ecstatic prophecy 
at Gebal in Phoenicia. 6 Such prophecy was common, therefore, to 
the Semites of the whole region. The prophets of this period some¬ 
times, perhaps, relied upon other arts. Samuel is called a seer 
(I Sam. 9:9) and his functions seem to have been legitimately 
regarded as those of a man who for a small sum would inform 
people where to find lost property. “Seer” was the name given by 
the Babylonians to priests who gave forth oracles from the inspec¬ 
tion of the livers of victims, 7 and it is possible that Samuel belonged 
to this class. It is noteworthy that he had celebrated a sacrifice 
the day before he gave his oracle to Said. 

One can hardly emphasize too strongly the fact that the Hebrews 
had become thoroughly agricultural. We have noted this in con¬ 
trast to the nomadic life of the wilderness, but it is equally striking 
in contrast with the urban and commercial civilization of Phoenicia, 
Babylonia, and Egypt. In these three countries the gods had 
their temples or houses, decorated with many ornaments, adorned 
with expensive furniture and hangings, where they were served 
with implements of bronze and vessels of silver and gold. In strik¬ 
ing contrast to this were the Hebrew high places, where under the 
open sky rude stone pillars and an altar of earth or unhewn stone 
constituted the simple sanctuary—a sanctuary which remained the 

6 See Breasted, Ancient Records , Egypt , IV, 280, § 570. 

7 See Jastrow, Aspects of Religious Belief in Babylonia , pp. 158 ff., and 198 ff.; 
also Journal of Biblical Literature , XXVIII, 42-56. 
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orthodox type down to the composition of the E document, about 
750 b.c. (Exod. 20:24-26). The ephemeral temple at Shilo (I Sam., 
chaps. 1-3) was an exception to the general rule among the Hebrews. 
Their God, like themselves, lived in the open air ; he was pleased 
with rude, natural implements. The products of the forge and 
the smith were an abomination to him. 

Solomon was an innovator. Seeking to make his people a com¬ 
mercial people and to beautify his capital after the manner of the 
commercial nations, he erected a splendid temple at Jerusalem, 
adorned it in the Phoenician fashion, equipped it with an unortho¬ 
dox bronze altar, and a great variety of bronze implements. 
Though this temple in later ages was looked back upon as the ideal 
House of God, it impressed his contemporaries very differently. 
It was reaction against such religious innovations as well as against 
burdensome taxation, which enabled Jeroboam to rend the kingdom 
asunder. Jeroboam, when he said: “Behold thy God, O Israel, 
who brought thee up out of the land of Egypt” (I Kings 12:28), 
was not a religious innovator, but a religious conservative. 

The innovations of Solomon affected but one shrine in the land, 
the shrine of Jerusalem, and that one of the youngest. Not more 
than forty years had passed since Jerusalem had come into the 
possession of the Hebrews. Nevertheless it was one of the influ¬ 
ences which produced political revolution. It was not till a 
century later that the introduction of the religious practices of a 
commercial and artisan people led to religious revolt. 

During the first three centuries of Israel’s residence in Palestine, 
while the transformation outlined above was going on, it would 
have been hard to distinguish the religion of Israel from the religions 
of her neighbors. The elements noted in the previous paper which 
made for higher ethical and spiritual views were in abeyance. The 
seed was germinating; the time for fruitage had not yet come. 

In the reign of Ahab in the ninth century a change began. Ahab 
had married Jezebel, a daughter of Ethbaal, king of Tyre, and had 
built for her shrines to her native god, Melkart of Tyre (I Kings 
16:31 ff.). Ahab was also led in his assertion of regal power to 
trespass on the ancestral rights of Naboth. The Hebrews had from 
the beginning been free tribesmen, and, as among the Arabs, there 
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was a strong democratic spirit among them. They had never 
taken kindly to the ways of splendid monarchs. They could be 
loyal to a man of the people, like David, but against the ways of 
Solomon they had revolted. Ahab’s seizure of Naboth’s vineyard 
caused deep popular resentment. 

At this moment a new element appeared in the national life in 
the advent of Elijah of Tishbeh in Gilead, who represented the old 
nomadic ideal of Yahweh’s religion. The people to the east of the 
Jordan had never been as fully agriculturalized as those who dwelt 
to the west of the river. The fertile lands merge gradually into the 
desert, and from the desert new reinforcements of nomads were 
ever coming. Among these the nomadic ideal of Yahweh still 
remained. All more civilized forms of life were considered abomi¬ 
nations to him. To live in houses, or to drink wine as settled 
Hebrews did was considered wrong by some. 8 Such ideas were not 
indeed confined to the trans-Jordanic country, for they find ample 
expression in the J document, written during this century in Judah. 
Its author represents all progress in civilization, the tilling of the 
soil, the wearing of clothing, the invention of metal-working, music, 
etc., as the result of sin. Of this ideal, Elijah was a militant 
representative. 9 

Into the social ferment of Israel there thus came in the reign of 
Ahab three religious ideals. The agricultural Yahweh, who 
fostered the land with its wheat fields and vineyards, and was wor¬ 
shiped in the high places as a Baal, was one: the Yahweh or Baal 
of an artisan and commercial people—the Baal of Tyre, worshiped 
with bronze altars and luxurious ritual, like the Yahweh of Solo¬ 
mon’s temple—was the second; the simple Yahweh of the wilder¬ 
ness, to whom the arts and luxuries of even a simple agricultural 
community were foreign—the Yahweh whose prophet and champion 
was Elijah—was the third. 

Elijah linked the rights of the people with his presentation of 
his‘austere Yahweh and as a divinely sent messenger boldly opposed 
the king. By him the king was regarded as the representative of 
a hated foreign cult—a cult of rich and commercial Tyre—a cult 

8 Cf. II Kings 10:15 and Jer., chap. 35. 

’ See Budde, Religion of Israel to the Exile, chap, iv; and Barton, Semitic Origins , 
pp. 300 ff. 
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impure with manufactured implements and ceremonies which in 
idle luxury were made to pander to basest lust. Thus began that 
social and religious ferment, which went on for centuries, awakening 
gradually the Hebrew conscience. It called into existence the 
great Hebrew prophets, and ultimately lifted the Hebrew religion 
to the highest plane attained by any pre-Christian faith. 

After the first manifestation of this new spirit in the person of 
Elijah there came a time of apparent retrogression. Elisha was by 
no means the spiritual equal of his great predecessor. He was the 
leader of the guild of ecstatic prophets, and once when an oracle 
was required of him, employed artificial means to produce the pro¬ 
phetic ecstasy in himself (II Kings 3:15). Elisha anointed Jehu 
to be king and encouraged him in the name of Yah we h to undertake 
a reform. Jehu’s treacherous methods and bloody massacre of the 
devotees of Baal (II Kings 10:18-28) revealed anything but the 
dominance of an ethical spirit. In this bloody work he was aided 
by the Rechabites, the living exponents of the nomadic ideal. 
Their religion was not more ethical than that of the bloody king. 

In spite, however, of barbarities perpetrated in Yahweh’s name 
the century between Elijah and the E document was not without 
fruit. Spiritual awakening and ethical advance generally occur 
in times of social pressure, and the fruitage of the movement begun 
by Elijah is apparent in the moral decalogue of the E document. 
In this document these ethical commands stand before even the 
agricultural laws, and are thus given special prominence. Three 
of them are in substance identical with commands of the decalogue 
of J, but the ritual features of that decalogue were relegated to a 
place among the laws at the end of the Book of the Covenant. These 
ten commands, as then set forth, were simple and brief. While 
negative—declaring simply what must not be done—they marked 
out for all time the ethical foundations of Yahweh’s religion, and 
prepared the way for the work of the great prophets who were to 
follow. Stripped of later editorial additions, they are: 

1. Thou shalt have no other gods before me. 

2. Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven image. 10 

10 This command goes a step farther than the decalogue of J and prohibits even 
cheap idols. 
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3. Thou shalt not take the name of Yahweh in vain (i.e., thou 
shalt not swear to a lie). 

4. Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy. 

5. Honor thy father and thy mother. 

6. Thou shalt do no murder. 

7. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

8. Thou shalt not steal. 

9. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor. 

10. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house. 
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THE DIFFERENTIATION OF THE ROMAN AND GREEK 
CATHOLIC VIEWS OF THE FUTURE LIFE 


PROFESSOR GEORGE CROSS, PH.D. 
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The early Christian hope of the speedy return of Christ and the 
end of the world in its realistic form gradually died out. It had 
supplied a stimulus to some of the most heroic deeds that men have 
ever performed and had been maintained in the face of contra¬ 
diction with a tenacity that proved its great moral power. For 
in those days it was more than a theory—it was a faith. The 
failure and ultimate abandonment of these expectations looks like 
one of the tragedies of history. It is true that some continued to 
cling to it after it had ceased to affect the mass of Christians. It 
is true that from time to time there came fitful revivals of the 
ancient hope, but its rapid subsidence in every instance proved 
that though the creeds might reiterate the language of the primitive 
faith, it no longer constituted the motive power of the Christian life. 

The transition to another view of the world was accomplished 
through dangers that threatened to overwhelm the young faith 
or to leave it hopelessly entangled with alien religions and con¬ 
fusing speculations. The story of the conflict with Gnosticism and 
neo-Platonism proves this. The resulting confusion of ideas was 
particularly manifest in the views that came to be held of the 
future life. We may discover, perhaps, in the apparent chaos two 
main currents of influence, namely, the work of the philosophic 
spirit as it strove to unify the mass of beliefs and hopes of 
common Christians and to relate them harmoniously with the 
prevailing scientific modes of thought, and, along with this, the 
popular identification of the realistic symbols of Christian faith 
with the faith itself. The latter is the more manifest influence, 
if not the more powerful. Consequently we shall not be surprised 
if we find that although the course of events gradually extinguished 
the interest in the imminence of the Parousia, the Antichrist, the 
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millenium, 1 and the two resurrections, the moral vigor of the faith 
still found the physical resurrection, the literal judgment, the end 
of the world, and a literal heaven and hell indispensable. The 
philosophic movement affected the smaller number of people, 
but these were the leaders of thought and, in a measure, of ecclesias¬ 
tical affairs, and hence in the end it was bound to permeate the 
entire Catholic church. 

Throughout this movement Origen’s speculative interpreta¬ 
tion of Christianity was in control. For although his contradiction 
of the traditional doctrine of the future, and especially his restora- 
tionism, made it necessary that at length he be regarded and 
officially treated as a heretic, 2 yet it was necessary to adopt his 
philosophic attitude and method because it supplied the church 
with a theoretical basis for the control of the life of the people. 

However, Origen’s philosophy of the Christian religion had a 
significance far beyond the specific doctrines he taught and the 
method by which he developed them. It signalized in general the 
transition of Christian interest from a simple, unsophisticated 
devotion to extra-earthly aims and an expectation of deliverance 
from earthly ills to the prosecution of a secular task—a task that 
meant nothing less than the remolding of all earthly conditions and 
activities by permeating them with the Christian spirit. For 
this was really the work the church attempted. This revolution 
was virtually accepted by the seventh century. It had a theoretical 
and a practical side. On the theoretical side there was the marriage 
of Christian faith with secular science. Origen, more than anyone 
else, taught the church to express its beliefs in the terms of the cur¬ 
rent philosophy. Notwithstanding the evident opposition between 
his theories and the teaching of the Christian Scriptures, by the 
alchemy of his allegorism the church teachers were able to smoothe 
over the contradiction and merge the one in the other. In the 
writings of Jerome, Gregory the Great, and the mediaeval theo¬ 
logians this allegorism was carried to the wildest extravagance, so 
that the Scriptures were made to teach whatever might be required. 

1 Apollinaris of Laodicia is the last representative of the early view in the East, 
and Lactantius the last important representative in the West. 

3 Mansi, De Consil ., ix, 399, 491-518. 
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On the practical side the revolution meant the attempt to 
bring all secular affairs, from the simple life of the home to the 
complex affairs of imperial government, under the control of the 
Christian church. The greatness of the change that was in 
progress was suddenly shown in the conversion of Constantine, but 
it was actively in progress long before. In short, the attention 
of Christians was turned from an approaching catastrophic deliver¬ 
ance from the world to the work of subjugating and governing it. 
Consequently the doctrine of the future, like all other doctrines, 
was shaped in accordance with the church’s aims; it was made 
tributary to the business of the present. Here again Origen was 
the mediator. 

The theoretical problem claims our attention first and briefly. 
It appealed to the Greek-oriental spirit, which gave itself to the 
mystical, speculative view of things. The East tried to look 
through and beyond the imagery of the material world to the 
realities of the spiritual and eternal. The exact determination 
of truth was conceived to be necessary for its own sake. That a 
view of the future life should serve a present practical need was no 
guaranty of its truth. Illumination of the mind, immediate knowl¬ 
edge of reality, was the main thing. For the East, therefore, the 
future life was not so much a new state to be entered on at the close 
of the present material state (although it must be this for the minds 
of the great majority) as it was the perfection of spiritual illumina¬ 
tion, the incorruption of which the human soul begins to partake 
in this life. The future becomes the fulfilment of the present. 

The full import of this view of things for those times cannot 
be discerned apart from a knowledge of the “ Origenistic contro¬ 
versies,” the christological and trinitarian disputes, that agitated 
the Christian world for four hundred years. The calling of great 
ecumenical councils of the church, the fierceness of their debates, 
the bitterness of their conflicts, cannot be wholly explained by 
reference to political interests. To the minds of the partisans in 
those struggles the very essence of Christianity was at stake. Two 
main questions were argued: first, whether it was the very essence 
of Deity that came into the world in Christ; second, how this 
essential Deity was united to humanity in Christ. 
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The first of these questions was agitated first in the famous 
Arian controversy and furnishes the clue to the whole movement. 
It is impossible to enter into details here, but the substance of the 
“orthodox” contentions may be briefly stated thus: The Chris¬ 
tian religion brings salvation; salvation is ultimately deification, 
the spiritualization and elevation of man’s nature to the realm of 
the divine, where God is immediately known and possessed; human 
nature is the lower, the earthly, the undivine; it can be saved 
only through essential union with the divine; hence the Savior 
of men must be one who possesses essential deity and unites with 
it in himself essential humanity. The point to be noticed here 
is that this whole theological development and the dogmas which it 
produced sprang out of the philosophical view of man’s final state 
which Origen represented. The fruit of his theology was a new 
orthodoxy to be placed alongside the traditional orthodoxy and, 
if possible, to absorb it. 

The eschatological inferences to be drawn from this system of 
thought are important. If Christ united human nature with the 
divine in himself, then human nature, wherever and in whomso¬ 
ever it may exist, is saved. Since this does not occur instantane¬ 
ously, it must be conceived as a gradual process begun here and 
now and completed hereafter. If this process of divinization 3 or 
illumination or purification—for they all amount to the same—is 
imparted through mystical experiences or ceremonies, as everybody 
believed, then these matters become the chief present concern. 
With this view of things it was natural that the eastern church 
should become the church of mystical cults. 

While Origen drew from his premises the logical conclusion that 
all are to be saved ultimately, the church councils could not admit 
it, for two reasons: First, it contradicted the traditional doctrine 
of a dual destiny for men, and second, it nullified in the end the 
universal belief of eastern Christians in the freedom of the will. 
Similarly, other natural results of his theology, the denial of a 
real resurrection of the body, of the second coming of Christ, and of 
a final judgment day, could not be allowed in the face of tradition. 

3 The words of Irenaeus are: Deifacti sumus (Contra Haer. IV. xxxviii. 4); sublcvat 
in vitam Dei {ibid. V. ix. 2). Similar phraseology became common. 
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Hence it was necessary to insert in the creeds, alongside the dogmas 
of the consubstantiality of the Son with the Father, of the coequality 
of three divine persons in one divine essence, and of the duality of 
natures in Christ, a reaffirmation of the traditional doctrines of last 
things. Thus, in the Niceno-Constantinopolitan creed (380 a.d.) 
we read: “[Jesus Christ] shall come again with glory, to judge the 
quick and the dead; whose kingdom shall have no end.” It is 
noteworthy that the doctrine of eternal punishment is not asserted 
in this creed. It appears in unmistakable terms in the Athanasian 
creed which sums up the Nicene theology. 4 But this creed was 
never adopted by the eastern church 5 and represents more distinctly 
the Roman view. 

Of course there was opposition in the East to Origenism. His 
theory of the pre-existence of all souls and of their final restitution 
(the Apocatastasis) especially were combated by Methodius, 6 
Epiphanius, 7 many others of less note and were never formally 
accepted by the eastern church. But Origenism in its essence per¬ 
vaded the East. Athanasius, 8 Basil the Great, 9 his brother Gregory 
of Nyssa, 10 and Gregory Nazianzen 11 developed and defended it. 
The old eschatology falls mostly out of view. Millenarianism 
is distinctly repudiated as a carnal hope. The idea of the resurrec¬ 
tion almost alone receives favorable consideration and that only 
apologetically. From Gregory Nazianzen’s florid rhetoric very 
little can be gathered with certainty. Gregory of Nyssa“ supports 
it as against transmigration and the Platonic soul-rotation. But 
for him “the resurrection is the reconstitution of our nature in its 
original form.” Though it is posited as necessary to that end, all 
he seems to mean is that the better attributes of the soul, all that 
makes it an image of Deity, reappear. It is only as mind he con¬ 
siders man to be in the image of God. 

The eschatology of the eastern church stops at this point. It 
lost its grip on moral truth and became morally inert. It became 

« Schaff, Creeds of Christendom, II. 6 Cf. in Oratio de Resur. 

* Ibid., II, p. 70, note 2. 1 Hoer. 64. 

* Adv . Genies, Apol. contra Arianos , and many other works. 

* De Spiritu Sancto 29. 73; In Hexaemeron; Adv. Eunomium, et at. 

10 Contra Eunomium. IX Oral. Theolet al. 

u De Anima et Resur.; De Virginitate xii, xiii; De Horn. Opif. 17. 
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the church of mystic rites and of the ascetic life. It developed a 
cult of the dead. And naturally enough. For if men on earth 
participate in Deity, surely when they have laid aside the material 
body and have risen nearer to the perfect deification of their souls 
they may participate in the worship accorded to Deity. 

Not only so, but since the present and the future life were 
inwardly one and since the purification begun on earth continued 
after death, it was easy to assume that the dead are helped by the 
suffrages of the living and the living by the intercessions of the 
dead. The Eucharist received a special development in this 
direction. It became both a participation in the deified humanity 
of Christ and also a sacrifice for the dead. The trend in this 
direction was not unopposed. About the middle of the fourth 
century, Aerius, presbyter of Sebaste, led a determined, though 
unavailing, protest against it. Cyril of Jerusalem apparently 
refers to this protest when he says: 13 “For I know many say, What 
is a soul profited when he departs from this world, either with sins 
or without them, if it be commemorated in prayer ?” He answers 
by saying, “When we offer to him [God] our supplications for those 
who have fallen asleep, though they be sinners we offer up Christ 
sacrificed for our sins, propitiating our merciful God for them as 
well as for ourselves. ,, Aerius was also answered by the famous 
Epiphanius, 14 of Salamis. In this matter the eastern and western 
churches agreed. 

We turn now to the western church. Its differentiation from 
the eastern church began in early times and became more and more 
marked with the growing recognition of the leadership of the 
church at Rome. It was characterized by a more vigorous moral 
tone. It took little interest in speculation and whatever appeared 
was mostly borrowed from the East or was trivial in itself. It 
fell heir to the practical temper of the Roman people. It gave 
itself to the task of propagating and enforcing the faith. The 
church was the depository of the faith. Acceptance of the faith 
and obedience to the church were one and the same. Theology 
and the dogmas it produced were turned into a means of supporting 
the church’s administration. The doctrine of the future life became 

,J Led. xxiii. io. 14 Haer. 75. 7. 
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the chief instrument for the enforcement of the church’s profes¬ 
sions. It claimed to minister salvation. Therefore it must 
assume some control over the destinies of men even after death. 
For this claim the Origenistic theology was indispensable. 

The West accepted the eastern orthodox doctrine of the god¬ 
head and of the person of Christ and the idea that salvation is 
by progressive purification. The former became a fixed dogma. 
The latter received a great development. Its most noteworthy 
product is the doctrine of purgatory. 

As long as the Parousia was looked on as imminent, little atten¬ 
tion was given to the state of believers in the brief interval after 
death. If all had felt, like Paul, that to depart was to be immedi¬ 
ately with Christ, the question coulcf not have arisen, for both the 
physical resurrection and the intermediate state would have 
been excluded. It was the belief in the immortality of the soul 
along with the retention of the belief in the resurrection 15 that gave 
this matter its prominence. When there was added the belief that 
salvation is a process of purification begun here and continued after 
death, it became a source of great anxiety—especially so when it 
began to be surmised that the purification might be incomplete at 
the judgment day. 

The high idealism of the early Christians left no room for such 
anxiety, for to them the Christian life was the sin-free life. Their 
clear, stem moral convictions intensified their inherited belief in 
the absolute sundering of men at the judgment. This latter belief 
continued in the ancient Catholic church 16 —though some theo¬ 
logians lapsed 17 from it at times—and was the official doctrine . 18 
Even the Athanasian creed , 19 though comparatively late, makes 
no mention of an intermediate purificatory state. 

Yet the idea of a purgatorial process after death was making prog¬ 
ress all the while. Something of the sort seemed to be necessary. 

15 It is certain, however, that many Christians doubted the resurrection. See the 
defense of it by Augustine. De Fide et Symbolo 23, 24; De Catech. Rud. 27, 54. De 
Civ. Dei xxii. n-21; Jerome Ep. lxxxiv. 5. 

16 Cyprian Ep. lii. 17, but cf. 20. 

17 See especially Hilary De Trin. vi. 3; Tract, in Ps. LII. 17, lxix. 3. 

x8 Jerome Ep. cxxiv; Hilary Tract, in Ps. I. 17-19, lvii. 3, 5. Chrys. Ep. ad 
Theod. I. 10-13. 

19 Schaff, op. cit. } II. 
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The well-nigh universal belief that baptism washed away sins and 
that it could not be repeated, the evident failure of most Chris¬ 
tians to live a sinless life after baptism, and the consequent post¬ 
ponement of the sacrament (as the Romans called it) to the latest 
possible time of life lest the soul be lost through post-baptismal sins, 
led inevitably either to the lowering of the moral standard or to 
the hope that these sins might be expiated after death, or to both. 
Even the Montanist movement, in spite of its protest against the 
laxity of Christian morals in the third century, was forced to com¬ 
promise by making the fatal distinction between mortal and venial 
sins—sins that could not be expiated by suffering and those that 
could—and actually led the church to make this distinction a 
basis for discipline. In the bitter Novatianist and Donatist con¬ 
troversies over those who had lapsed during the persecutions the 
laxer view prevailed. It became imperative, therefore, if morality 
was not to be abandoned, that the church affirm that the guilt of 
post-baptismal sins be expiated, if not in this life, then after death. 
This post-mortem expiation could not be assigned to the sufferings 
of hell without invalidating baptism. Hence these sins must be 
expiated in some other place. Further, since the Christian moral 
consciousness still insisted on a final judgment for all at the end 
of the world, this expiation must take place, if at all, before that 
event. 

This trend was confirmed by other influences. Offerings for 
the dead were not unknown among the Jews , 20 and the early Chris¬ 
tians may have followed them. Prayers for the dead are found in 
liturgies 21 that apparently date from the beginning of the third 
century. We have seen that the sacrifice of the Eucharist and 
prayers for the dead were customary in the eastern church. Aerius 
was counted a heretic for his opposition. If baptism for the dead 22 
was not practiced by some early Christians, the high merit of 
martyrdom 23 was soon regarded at any rate as an equivalent. 

30 II Macc. 12:43-45. 

31 Ante-Nicene Fathers , Eng. trans., VII, 536 ft. Ambrose De Excessu fratris 
Satyri 80; cf. I Cor. 3:15 (Migue 17, col. 200); Apoc. 20:6; 21:14 (Migue 17, cols. 
934 , 95o), et al. 

33 But sec I Cor. 15:29; Tertullian De Resur. xlviii; Aug. De Civ. Dei xxi. 24. 

3J See the baptism of blood, Tert. Scorp. vi. 
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The yearnings of affection and the belief that fellowship was not 
destroyed by death were confirmed by the belief that the living and 
the dead might mutually share acquired merits . 24 While the 
synods and councils of the Nicene period do not pronounce upon 
these matters, it is very significant that this development received 
no official check. For these things must have been well known. 

The fact is, private opinion in favor of a purgatory for departed 
believers was making headway steadily for four centuries before a 
bishop of Rome pronounced it an article of faith. Hermas 24 speaks 
of a purification by tortures. Irenaeus 25 alludes to a purificatory 
discipline of departed saints to prepare them for incorruption. 
Tertullian 26 affirms that “the soul undergoes in Hades some com¬ 
pensatory discipline, without prejudice to the full process of the 
resurrection, when the recompense will be administered through 
the flesh besides.” Hilary 27 of Poictiers and Ambrose 28 of Milan 
indorsed the idea of a purgatory. Augustine 29 suggested that there 
were secret receptacles for souls that were there treated according 
to their actions in the flesh. Notwithstanding his general view 
that there are only two places for souls after death, he reacted 
against the dualism of Pelagius on this point, held that after 
re-embodiment men receive an accession of joy or suffering, ad¬ 
mitted that purgatorial suffering is a possibility, and held that 
venial sins may thus be expiated. This is, of course, out of keep¬ 
ing with his doctrine of predestination. The speculations of 
Augustine about a purgatory probably contributed a good deal to 
the further development of the idea. 

The question of the condition of the Old Testament saints prior 
to the judgment day had also some influence. Since they had not 
been baptized they could not be in the pure presence of God. 
Yet it was not possible that they were to be forever in hell. From 

24 Gregory the Great Dial. IV. xxxix; also IV. lv: “Si culpae post mortem insolu- 
biles non sunt, multum solet animas etiam post mortem sacra oblatio hostiae salutaris 
adjuvare, ita ut nonnunquam ipsae defunctorum animae expitere videantur”; Aug. 
Enchir. 70. 

24 Pastor Vis I, iii. 7. 25 Contra Haer. v. 35, 36. 

26 De Anima lviii. The words are, modicum delictum illic luendum. 

2 > Tract, in. Ps. CXVIII. 

28 De Spiritu Sancto i. 170. The statement is not clear. 

29 Enchir. 69; De Civ. Dei xx. 25; xxi. 12-16. 
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early times there was a tradition that Jesus after his death had 
descended to Hades and preached the gospel to the spirits of the 
dead. It soon became matter of common belief that he had 
drawn after him the souls of those ancient worthies and placed 
them in Paradise where the soul of the repentant thief had gone. 
On the other hand, it was impossible to regard them as in heaven, 
where God is, for this would overthrow the doctrine of the resur¬ 
rection and judgment at the end of the world. 

Thus the popular Christian imagination united with the Origen- 
istic speculations in slowly compelling the church leaders to formu¬ 
late at least tentative statements regarding the future state of all 
mankind. They could no longer say that men went either to 
heaven or to hell. A great number must be in neither. Again, 
this intermediate state must be subdivided, a portion of it (Para¬ 
dise) containing the pure disembodied souls and another portion 
containing the imperfectly righteous, whose sinful stains must 
needs be removed ere they can enter the Paradise of the saved. 

It was the great Roman pope, Gregory the First, who was the 
first to give official recognition to this superstition. He was 
either an extremely superstitious man himself or else freely 
used the superstition of others for the ends of papal statesmanship. 
What was heretofore a mere private opinion he turned nto an 
article of faith. 30 To be sure, he was somewhat cautious and 
allowed a purgatory instead of hell only for the lighter sins, 31 such 
as idle talk and immoderate laughter (basing his view on I Cor 3:13). 
But since he also held that spirits in the shape of men on earth 
expiated their sins by suffering, the sluice-gates were fairly opened 
for sinners to pour into purgatory. 

Though many noted teachers of the church after him made no 
recognition of the doctrine, and though many centuries passed 
before a council of the whole church declared it a dogma to be 
believed on pain of damnation, from his time onward it became a 
working doctrine of the Roman church. 

30 Dial. IV. xxxix. The words are: De quibusdam levibus culpis esse ante judicium 
purgatorius ignis credendus est. He and others commonly referred to Matt. 5:26; 
12:31. See also Moral, ix. 34. 

31 Hoc de parvis minimisque peccatis posse fieri crcdendum est. 
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THE RELATION OF AMOS AND HOSEA TO PRESENT- 
DAY PREACHING 


REV. MARSHALL DAWSON 
Berkeley, Cal. 


The application of the historical method to the study of the 
prophets Amos and Hosea has resulted in some changes in our view 
of the metaphysical teaching to be found in their writings. The 
modern preacher who has marked carefully the “secondary” 
passages, due to later editorial revision, will no longer dwell upon 
Amos and Hosea as originators and preachers of monotheism or 
even of universal ethics, thus putting these prophets' teaching, 
in that respect, on a level with the teaching of Jesus. Nor will 
he dwell upon their “thus saith the Lord” as the final evidence of 
their close and mystical communion with God: for this is common 
to the entire school of prophets, and, unless taken as an interpre¬ 
tation of the inner experience of the prophet, would involve the 
word of God in unseemly contradictions. There remain heights 
of revelation yet to be attained, after Amos and Hosea have done 
their work; the perfect knowledge of the One and Righteous God 
is not, with them, complete. Some may regard this as a loss—be 
that as it may; one thing, however, is sure—the stream of social 
idealism struck from these men's natures by their intense reaction 
upon the social corruption of their times will continue to pour 
forth with undiminished force. Rather, the volume and intensity 
of that current must be increased, as attention is concentrated 
upon this essential element in the work of Amos and Hosea, instead 
of being dissipated upon incorrect notions of their theological 
propaganda. That their reaction came to expression in connection 
with the abuse of ceremonial forms of worship is but incidental. 
Because it was in connection with the cultus that the diseased con¬ 
dition of the people came to a head, it was, therefore, into this 
ulcer that the prophets Amos and Hosea thrust the knife. Their 
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protest—and especially of Amos is this true—went forth mainly 
against the perversion of religious rites because the whole life of the 
body politic was bound up in the implications of those rites; the 
judicial system, the relations of landlord and tenant, of monarch 
and people, all these were affected, directly or indirectly, by the 
state of the cultus. A corrupt cuitus meant a corrupt state, and a 
corrupt state meant a corrupt individual and a general condition 
of social inequity. To reform the cultus, to reform the relation 
to Jahweh, that was to strike at the roots of the problem, so far 
as lay in the prophets’ power. 

Hence it is somewhat of a mistake to expatiate upon Amos or 
Hosea as theologians , when their whole vision was concentrated 
upon actual social conditions, viewed in the light of what to them 
was the probable and controlling cause of the evil, namely, the 
perversion of the ceremonial relation to Jahweh. When the 
prophet said, “ Get right with Jahweh,” he said that because what 
he meant was get right , through and through , and that was his most 
radical and gripping way of saying, get right , words which, said in 
any other context than that given them by these prophets, would 
have been meaningless and sanctionless to the people to whom they 
were addressed. It is this tremendous and oftentimes terrible earn¬ 
estness for righteousness which is always fundamental with Amos. 

The situation in which Amos and Hosea stood takes on reality 
and life when viewed in correct historical perspective. They are 
no longer passive tools of deity, but passionate (if sometimes over¬ 
wrought) men acting upon a situation that was tremendously real 
and tremendously in need of change; and this they did, with the 
ever-present consciousness of what Jahweh would demand, as his 
nature was conceived by them. If their voices are sometimes 
shrill it is because with much shouting they have not well succeeded 
in being heard. If they are intensely pessimistic, it is because the 
outlook which they faced was intensely black, whether looked 
upon as existing or to be anticipated. They lived in a situation 
in which the most revolting cruelty of warfare and invasion, either 
inflicted upon others or else to be endured, was a commonplace. 
Not only that, but the practice of cruelty and injustice, within 
the state, went on complacently and was to go on complacently, 
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for all the prophets’ lashing and shouting. The basis of civiliza¬ 
tion was unsteady. The means of maintenance were insecure. 
But whatever their belief in the outcome of it all, of one thing 
these prophets were sure, namely, that rightness was necessary 
and was decreed by the will of God—and that anything short of 
the utmost rightness would not be tolerated by God. The mysti¬ 
cal Figure with the plumb-line was seen on the wall; the founda¬ 
tion that was insecure would not be spared—God’s justice was no 
less sure than gravitation. 

There is tremendous moral dynamic here. The man who sees, 
in their right historical relation, these unswerving prophets, and 
hears them as they utter their living cry, will get his soul galvanized 
into action. He will be bound to react upon the social evil of his 
own day, as Amos and Hosea reacted upon the evil of their time. 
Moreover, the group morality of Amos and Hosea, their “each 
for all and all for each and the devil [Assyrian!] take the man who 
is only for himself”—this gospel of group-morality, when freed 
from its crudities, contains elements of essential value for us today, 
especially now that we are centering our attention upon the world - 
group. Conditions today are no less calculated than were those of 
thirty centuries ago to put the man of social vision upon his mettle. 
There is the old, old message to be delivered—expressed in new 
terms, of course; but the moral power enforcing the message must 
fye the same. And that message still calls for the arm of Jahweh— 
strength that is felt to come from within will not be sufficient for the 
task. It will do no good to mince matters. The prophet of old, 
he did not mince matters—the stench of corruption was in his 
nostrils; he had a real problem to deal with and knew it; he had 
real convictions upon that problem; and he was willing to put 
those convictions into expression, at whatever cost. To touch the 
prophetic flame of Amos and Hosea is to have that fire kindled in us 
also, certainly to have it brought to more fervent and incisive expres¬ 
sion. The power is there; it only remains for us to find and use it. 

The arm of the modern prophet will need to be no less strong 
and his speech no less forcible than that of the prophet of old. 
The modern variant in the expression of prophetism will come, or 
should come, not in lessened force but in a new application, and 
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in a new spirit of optimism. Civilization is not upon the same 
basis, today, that it rested upon in Amos’ or Hosea’s time. It 
may be clearly seen, today, that if social and scientific forces are 
intelligently directed the outlook is by no means dark. It is no 
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longer necessary for nations to war, to the death, over any fertile 
bit of land. With the intelligent application of our science to 
the forces of production, there is enough and more than enough 
“to go around.” The obstacles confronting our civilization are 
by no means so obstinate, today, as they must have seemed to 
Amos and Hosea in their time. It seems, today, as if the world 
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were separated from the brightness of its hope only by a film of 
gossamer. That the film proves an elusive one, sometimes harder 
to be cut by the sword than the iron bar upon which Richard 
Lion-heart tried his strength, is not in itself a cause of deep dis¬ 
couragement, for the greater future can be seen from the mountains 
even if not fully possessed. The success of the modern prophetism 
will, therefore, as much depend upon its impregnable optimism 
as did the ancient prophets’ propaganda upon the blackness of 
their word-pictures. “Millions for progress but not one penny for 
escape” is very nearly the watchword of the present generation. 
Upon rightly interpreting that trend of thought depends, to no 
small degree, the success of the modem prophet. And likewise, 
upon his ability properly to relate the prophet’s ardor to the prac¬ 
tical problems of the day. The modem prophet must not only 
be God-conscious; he must also understand his times. The voice 
“crying in the wilderness” must give place to that of the greater 
prophet who can point the way to the New Jerusalem—he is the 
man that is in demand. The day is past for any John Knox to 
come forth, without knowing wherefore or to what end, and cry, 
“Woe unto the bloody city of Litchfield! Woe unto the bloody 
city!” The effective # prophetism of the present day must be no 
less specific than was the prophetism of Amos and Hosea, related 
to definite problems, and directed to ends that are—at least in 
part—realizable. It will not be sufficient merely to denounce the 
kedeshah and kedeshim (temple prostitutes—Hos. 4:14) of modern 
society; the way to their abolition must also be shown. It will 
not do merely to call attention to the commercialization of the 
public sources of recreation, by which pleasure is too often turned 
to excess because excess is commercially profitable. More than 
this, the “expulsive power of a new affection” must also be recog¬ 
nized and directed to application, lest the house that has been 
swept and garnished by restraint and abolition become the prey 
of seven-fold fiercer devils, for having been left empty. It will 
not be sufficient merely to stir men and women from their com¬ 
placency; the energy aroused must be enlisted and harnessed in 
the great work of the Kingdom. 

Ability, therefore, to point the way to welfare, rather than to 
adorn a tale of disaster, will be the prime prerequisite of the modem 
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prophet. That he has too often stopped with telling the tale of 
disaster means that he has misread his Amos and misinterpreted 
his Hosea, thinking them, perchance, mere creatures sent forth 
by Jahweh—“blind mouths”—to foretell the predestined course 
of wrath. That these prophets were constructive agents, aiming 
always at specific regeneration and specific reform and welfare, 
spite of all their threats of disaster—this, the would-be imitator 
of ancient prophetism has too often failed to grasp. 

To sum up, then, some of the essential things to be borne in 
mind regarding the relation of the prophets Amos and Hosea to 
modem prophetism, it may be said: 

First, Amos and Hosea were dealing with a problem which was 
“flesh of their flesh and bone of their bones,” about which they had 
definite convictions and tremendous depth of feeling. Their 
pessimism was incidental, their idealism was fundamental and 
essential. They put their finger on the plague-spots and told 
what was necessary to be done; and they applied, for getting the 
reform effected, a transcendent but very real sanction—the will of 
Jahweh in relation to Israel. That this sanction was a communal 
one makes it, in its broader outline, all the more applicable to the 
social consciousness of the present day. 

Second, the modem prophet is dealing with a problem which he 
must, first of all, know, as Amos and Hosea knew their problem; 
and about which he must, in the second place, feel profoundly, as 
Amos and Hosea felt their problem. 

In the third place, the modem prophet must be constructive 
in that he not only points out the thing to be deplored, but also 
the thing needed for replacing it—as did Amos and Hosea, with 
their demand for right conduct instead of orgiastic ceremonial. 

And in the fourth place, the modem prophet, standing upon 
the fuller truth of Jesus, must transcend Amos and Hosea in a 
broader recognition of “the expulsive power of a new affection,” 
and in an optimism which is as appropriate to the dawn of the 
present era as was the pessimism of Amos and Hosea to the ap¬ 
proaching downfall of the Jewish state. For, “all power is given 
unto Me in heaven and in earth”; to despair is to be disloyal, and 
to seek to drive men with the whip of fear rather than to draw them 
with the cords of hope, is to misinterpret the spirit of the Master. 
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A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON 
THE EFFICIENT CHURCH 

The church has always been better than its age. For this reason it has 
made the age better. But in its very success lies its danger. It may rest 
content with its success rather than learn lessons for even greater success. 
Any social institution that does not minister to the forces that are transform¬ 
ing a civilization will be outgrown. The church with all its success in the 
past is no exception to this rule; it must be efficient or be outgrown. This 
duty it is seeing anew. We are dealing with an awakened , not a moribund , 
institution. 

The Professional Reading Guild course in “The Efficient Church” 
will be conducted by Professor Shailer Mathews, Dean of the Divinity 
School of The University of Chicago. Questions for consideration should be 
addressed to the Editors of the Biblical World; inquiries concerning books 
and traveling libraries to the American Institute of Sacred Literature. 

Church efficiency is different from the efficiency of church members. 
Individual Christians may be engaged in a vast number of enterprises 
looking to the benefit of the individual or the social order; they may be 
working in and supporting charity organizations, schools and colleges, 
social settlements, and the countless other organizations which are 
engaged in making our world a better place in which to live: but their 
efficiency is not necessarily the efficiency of any given church or even of 
the churches of which they are members. That is an institutional, not an 
individual, matter. Some of the most vital questions which the religious 
world faces concern the efficiency of the churches as organizations. 

The last few years have abounded in criticism of the church, using 
that word in the sense of organized Christianity in general. The most 
sweeping criticism lies in the charge that the church is not in sympathy 
with the growing spirit of democracy, the claims of labor, and of modem 
scientific thought. All the ills to which our social order is heir have 
been laid to its charge. Some of its critics have even gone so far as to 
insist that it is moribund and fortunately so. Christianity they believe 
will continue, but the church as an institution will disappear. No one 
need doubt the sincerity of these critics, but there is a fair question as 
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to the wisdom of their criticism. Any organization adapts itself to new 
conditions slowly. Protestantism, in the very nature of the case, cannot 
be ruled from above; it can respond to a changing order only in accord¬ 
ance with the great laws governing change in a democracy, and such 
change naturally comes slowly. But any person who is really acquainted 
with any considerable number of churches distributed over a wide terri¬ 
tory is impressed with the remarkable awakening in church life. Thanks 
to the criticism to which it has been subjected. Protestantism is vastly 
more alive to the needs of the hour than it was fifty years ago. A sane 
ecclesiastical enthusiasm is developing. We are coming to see that the 
church has a mission which has not been usurped by any other institu¬ 
tion. Despite their mistakes, despite their reactional tendencies, despite 
their creeds the Protestant churches of America are awakening to a new 
sense of their duty and a new ambition to be of service. 

This new attitude of the church forces upon us the question of 
efficiency. We have had many so-called inspirational movements, but 
we have not very sucessfully made their enthusiasm contribute to the 
efficiency of the churches. As a matter of fact, mere enthusiasm may 
be as dangerous as helpful. It must be institutionalized if it is to have 
results, and the institution in which it is put to work must have a definite 
conception of its function and an effective plan of organization. It is 
not enough for individual Christians to adopt modern methods; each 
church itself as an institution must adopt such methods. 

What this series of studies of books bearing upon the efficiency of 
church plans seeks to accomplish is very simple. We shall compare 
and estimate various plans which have been set forth as means of 
assisting the church to accomplish the results for which it was intended. 
Therein we hope to discover what is true church efficiency, namely, 
the actual accomplishment of the ends, both primary and secondary, 
for which the church is intended.' 

It goes without saying that our study presupposes that the church 
has a function in our modern life. But just what is that function ? 
Certainly not to do everything that must be done. A jack of all trades 
will be master of none, whether he be an individual or an organization. 
In an undeveloped community a church may have to do more things 
than in a highly organized group. In some communities the church 
is engaged in performing tasks that the community ought to be per¬ 
forming. What shall we think of a community, for instance, that does 
nothing for the care of the poor, provides no hospital for contagious 
diseases, even does not maintain public schools ? The fact that such a 
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condition, so repellent to our modem conception of citizenship, does 
exist compels a church to take up work which the community ought 
better to do. Such a church is efficient. But it by no means follows 
that in a community properly administered and supplied with the 
necessary institutions a church should undertake to do the same tasks. 
A church cannot be efficient in terms of mere organization; it can only 
be efficient in terms of function. 

What, then, is the aim of the church? For what does it actually 
exist ? What function does it perform which nothing else performs ? 

These are questions which the church must answer before it can 
really undertake to be efficient, for efficiency always consists in the 
performance of a function with the least possible waste of effort. 

It is not our purpose to discuss this in detail, but rather to let the 
various volumes suggested for reading speak for themselves. At the 
same time, as a point of view for discussion, it is well to formulate 
briefly what we may accept as the real function of the church. 

First, we may say that it is the development to the utmost pos¬ 
sibility of the spiritual personality in every Godward and manward 
relation. Such a view as this centers upon the ultimate aim of religion, 
which is the production of personality made free by proper adjustment 
of itself to the personal environment' of God and man. From such a 
point of view civilization may be either a help or a hindrance to the 
church. A civilization, for instance, which magnifies the worth of the 
individual and endeavors to assist his growth by the establishment of 
proper agencies providing for his spiritual development will be an 
assistance to religion. A civilization like that of the Roman Empire in 
certain stages of its development and to some extent like that of our 
own day, which centers attention upon the physical aspects of life 
making supreme material good, pleasure, and force, belittling virtues 
like honor, purity, and honesty, is the enemy of religion. The function 
of the church is one of co-operation with the great forces making toward 
the development of free personalities and on the one side the uncom¬ 
promising hostility to forces belittling the supreme worth of the spiritual 
person. If a church, for instance, should come to believe that its sole 
object was the entertaining of people to keep them occupied so that 
they will not be led into evil paths, it would fall short of fulfilling its 
functions. The duty of the church may be to furnish such sort of 
activity so that Satan may not find employment for idle hands, but if it 
does not oppose evil it is inefficient, in that it is not fulfilling its real 
function. For it is not assisting the development of the full worth of 
personality. 
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Second, from another point of view, the function of the church may 
be said to be the socializing of the gospel; that is to say it must under¬ 
take to make individuals Christian as the best way in which to bring 
them to a realization of their possibilities as free persons, and at the 
same time it must seek to evangelize the constructive forces of society 
in order that society itself may be an aid rather than a hindrance to the 
Christian life, using that term in its noblest and least theological sense. 

As a means of fulfilling these functions churches must center attention 
upon the operation of their various agencies. The same is true in the 
case of educational institutions. However high may be the ultimate 
function of a public school, its efficiency will be judged, not in terms of 
generalizations, but in its capacity actually to prepare its pupils for the 
next educational step. From this point of view its various operations 
will be estimated. Similarly in the case of a church. Not only must 
it deliberately set about accomplishing its supreme purpose, but it must 
just as deliberately see to it that the various agencies employed co-operate 
to that purpose efficiently. Thus its task becomes concrete as well as 
deeply spiritual. Its efficiency will largely consist in the degree to 
which its various agencies are adapted to accomplish these secondary 
functions which in turn will minister to the primary aim of real religion. 

As a result of this conception we may say that church efficiency in 
general involves: organization in accordance with its function and aim; 
organization for religious education; organization for social service; 
organization for extension in the home field; and organization for 
extension in the foreign field. Such a conception of efficiency is clearly 
very general, but the discussion of each one of these topics should 
suggest helpiul details, and it must be from this point of view that we 
approach the volumes that are to be considered. 

The list of books which have been chosen comprise those in most 
cases which are relatively new. The changing social order is constantly 
demanding conceptions and methods in church work which make books 
that were in a sense epoch-making ten years ago out of date today. 
There are many books that might have been added to the list and some 
of them will be found mentioned in the discussion. Those which have 
been chosen on the whole seem to present different aspects of their 
general topic most satisfactorily and are mutually supplementary. 

I. Organization in Accordance with Its Function and Aim. 

The Christian Pastor in the New Age —Lyman. 

The Function of the Church in Modern Society —Tucker. 

The Building of the Church —Jefferson. 

Scientific Management in the Churches —Mathews. 
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II. Organization for Religious Education. 

The Educational Ideal in the Ministry —Faunce. 

Pedagogical Bible School —Haslett. 

The Modern Sunday School in Principle and Practice —Cope. 

III. Organization for Social Service. 

A Reasonable Social Policy for Christian People —Henderson. 

The Country Church and the Rural Problem —Butterfield. 

The Church of the Open Country —Wilson. 

The Administration of an Institutional Church —Rainsford. 

The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets —Addams. 

IV. Organization for Extension in the Home Field. 

Educational Evangelism —McKinley. 

Principles of Successful Church Advertising —Stelze. 

Aliens or Americans —Grosse. 

The Redemption of the City —Sears. 

Missions Striking Home —McAfee. 

V. Organization for Extension in the Foreign Field. 

Christianity and the Nations —Speer. 

The Home Base of Missions (Vol. VI); Co-operation and Unity (Vol. 

VIII)—“World Missionary Conference Reports,” 1910. 

Missions from the Modern Point of View —Carver. 

1. THE FIRST ELEMENT OF CHURCH EFFICIENCY: ORGANIZATION IN 
ACCORDANCE WITH ITS FUNCTION AND AIM 

The books selected for study in this first division deal with the church 
as a whole and with the business of the pastor as the leader of the church. 
Logically the first to be considered is that by William Jewett Tucker, 
former president of Dartmouth, The Function of the Church in Modern 
Society. Dr. Tucker’s work is written from the point of view of a 
trained sociologist. One might describe it as a philosophical vindication 
of the right of the church to exist. It falls into two parts, the Ministry 
of Spiritual Authority and the Ministry of Human Sympathy. This 
twofold division admirably expresses the co-ordination of the great 
purposes that are involved in the church’s primary function of the 
furtherance of the personal or spiritual life. In discussing the first point 
Dr. Tucker naturally begins with the contrast between Roman Catholi¬ 
cism and Protestantism. His treatment here is brief but fundamental. 
It opens up the great issues which we are in constant danger of over¬ 
looking whenever we center attention upon efficiency. Strictly speaking 
there are only two types of authority; the one, that of the institution, 
and the other, that of spiritual sympathy with truth. The Roman 
Catholic church represents the former, Protestantism professedly 
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the latter. The two cannot well be confused. To attempt to make 
Protestantism a religion of authority is to destroy Protestantism. 

The assurance of faith, however, must to a certain extent vary in 
different ages. At the present time faith is gaining from the changes 
in the apprehension of religious truth. Thus the Bible stands upon a 
surer basis after it has withstood successfully the severe examination of 
criticism. “A Bible set free from the last bondage to literalism, no 
longer the bulwark of divisive ecclesiastical dogmas, but now become the 
simple and natural vehicle for the supreme revelation of God to men, has 
already begun its great constructive work in the church, of which the 
chief sign is the growing concentration of faith among Christian believers.” 

Similarly there is developing a new authority of the spiritual. The 
church is realizing its function of spreading spiritual authority, and this, 
as Dr. Tucker very, well says, is “not of improvable quality, judged by 
any known ethical or spiritual standards.” Of course the personality of 
Christ is a central thought for the work of the church, and here, again, 
the church has one of its great duties, namely, that of so widening its 
conception of Jesus' own ideals and personality that he becomes the 
supreme authority, not in any legal, but in an inspirational, fashion. 

But the work of the church is only partially done when it brings 
religious faith to express and establish authority. It must also develop 
profound human sympathy. Here it finds its rival in the socialistic 
movement. Both may be said to be competing for the great unclassified 
army of working-men who are neither socialists nor trade-unionists. 
There is no sufficient excuse for the church's loss of influence with this 
mass of working people. Their reclamation lies with the business laymen 
of the church. Such men must be made to see the moral significance of 
the economic process and be made above all to see that the “game of 
the street” is no longer money-making, but that “the whole game 
includes right and rights —honesty and humanity.” Human sympathy 
must be extended not only to the labor movement at home, but to the 
entire world, and thus the function of the church reaches from the 
spiritual authority in individual life to the extension of Christian love 
to the race. 

It would be difficult to find in the same compass a more compact and 
pregnant presentation of the function of the church. No church can be 
efficient that does not deliberately undertake to fulfil its double duty of 
bringing the world under the sway of spiritual ideals and values and 
of training its members in the development of Christian love. 

The volume entitled The Christian Pastor in the New Age , by Dr. 
Albert J. Lyman, is the work of one of the great pastors of our age, who 
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for nearly forty years has been the leader of the South Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn. The volume consists of a series of five lectures given 
before the Bangor Theological School and might be described as a 
veteran’s advice to his younger comrades. The five lectures deal with: 
the pastoral spirit; the pastor as comrade and counselor; the pastor as 
spiritual sponsor and social mediator; the pastor as parish organizer 
and leader; the pastor as preacher. The list of topics has in itself 
indications of the emphasis which should be laid upon pastoral training. 
Dr. Lyman is not so much concerned with the duties of the church in 
themselves as with the duties of the minister as the leader of the church. 
He emphasizes particularly the personal pastoral work. He does discuss 
what he calls “social mediation” in the individual, the home, and the 
community, but his interests are not primarily social. But if an efficient 
church demands a ministry which is something more than exhortation 
or preaching, this volume by Dr. Lyman will bear study. After all, 
efficiency in the church runs back largely to the temper of the minister 
who serves the church, and one cannot fail to believe that a church 
shepherded by a man with the temper and the ambition which Dr. 
Lyman emphasizes will be a great power in a community. 

A markedly different yet a book that admirably complements the 
two preceding is that by the well-known pastor of the Broadway Taber¬ 
nacle, Charles E. Jefferson, on The Building of the Church , and constitutes 
one series of the Lyman Beecher lectures given at Yale. To Dr. Jefferson 
the great call of the church is construction. The following paragraph 
will give his point of view distinctly: 

Another outstanding phenomenon of our age is the shortening of pastor¬ 
ates. This is due in part to hazy conceptions of the preacher’s supreme work. 
If a man thinks his mission in the world is the delivering of sermons, he is 
likely to want to pass from parish to parish, staying only long enough in each 
pulpit to exhaust his sermonic stock. Such a man is a sermonizer, but not a 
church-builder. He has been trained to write sermons, but not in the art of 
church-building. He does not know what the supreme work of a minister of 
Chrisf is. He does not know what preaching is for. His knowledge does not 
rtin beyond the A B C’s of his calling. He thinks of himself as a man whose 
sole business is to convert sinners. Having persuaded sinners to say they 
want to follow Christ, and having induced them to unite with the church, his 
labor, he thinks, is ended. It does not occur to him that the most difficult 
part of a minister’s work is with the people after they have joined the church. 
The minister is a teacher, and a teacher’s real work begins only after pupils are 
enrolled.. He is the general of an army, and a general’s critical task is drilling 
his men after they have enlisted, and massing them in such ways as to conquer 
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the foe. He is a master-builder, and his task is not simply collecting material, 
but shaping it into a structure which shall become a shrine of the Eternal. 
The crowning and crucial work of a minister is not conversion, but church- 
building. 

The advantage of Dr. Jefferson’s treatment is that it centers the 
minister’s attention upon the church rather than upon the various social 
undertakings in which the minister might naturally be involved. And 
this is most important. The time has come when we need less criticism 
of the church and more positive advice as to how the church is to be 
built up. It is too much the fashion to magnify the weakness of the 
church rather than its possibilities. Dr. Jefferson’s volume is a splendid 
tonic in this regard. What is even better, he points out in a singularly 
effective fashion some of the forces which actually go into church¬ 
building which a less experienced man would be tempted to overlook. 
His chapter upon “Building Moods and Temper” is a splendid piece of 
psychological study. Too many reformers are indifferent to the fact 
that reform is not built upon information but inspiration. Dr. Jefferson 
recognizes the value of worship, music, and the development of reverential 
moods, putting emphasis even upon careful preparation for prayer. 
Indeed, one chief feature of the volume is its recognition of the genuine 
spiritual element in all church work. An efficient church, as Dr. Jefferson 
shows, must rest ultimately upon the quality of the life of its members, 
and religion must be dominant above all other qualities. The hum of 
ecclesiastical machinery gives a semblance of efficiency, but it may be 
without influence or significance. Dr. Jefferson’s volume is an antidote 
for the easy generalization that all the needs of the church can be summed 
up in the words, “business management.” Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. That church which does not possess the deep religious 
experience which Dr. Jefferson emphasizes will never be truly efficient, 
no matter how many clubs it may possess. 

The final volume here recommended is hardly more than an essay on 
the application of the principles of scientific management in a church. 
The present writer feels a certain degree of hesitation in calling attention 
to his own volume, but the essay covers a field of interest which, so far 
as he knows, is not otherwise treated. The closest approach to it is 
the chapter on the church in Allen’s Efficient Democracy . The main 
purpose of the book is stated in its title, to apply the general principles 
as organized in the new profession of scientific management to the 
church itself. The danger in such an attempt is obviously and precisely 
that which the volume of Dr. Jefferson is calculated to offset, but there 
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is no reason why there should be any incongruity between real religion 
and proper methods of religious work. It is these methods that this 
little book undertakes to set forth in a suggestive rather than final form. 

Thus in these four volumes we have discussions covering in a 
broad way the general topic of organization in accordance with function. 
The one described the function of the church in general; the second 
showed how the pastor can care for individual church members; the third 
emphasized the constructive spirit that church efficiency presupposes; 
and the fourth suggested rather specific methods and lines of organization 
on the basis of successful business. 

Other volumes that may well be read are: Gladden, The Christian Pastor; 
Black, Building a Working Church; Paradise, The Church and the Individual; 
Mathews, The Church and the Changing Order. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Draw a diagram illustrating a method—not too elaborate—for the 
efficient organization of a church of three hundred members. 

2. What seems to be the most immediate duty of the (local) church to 
which you belong ? 

3. Should Young People’s Societies be treated as integral parts of a given 
church ? If so, how can their work be correlated with the work of the church 
as a whole ? 

4. Which would tend to the greater efficiency, a long pastorate or a num¬ 
ber of short pastorates covering the same period ? 

{Note: In discussing this question it would be well to recall the practice 
of the great Methodist churches of the North and the South, as well as the 
difference between their methods of settling pastors and those of churches 
with congregational polities.) 

5. What seems to be the tendency in congregational bodies (like the Bap¬ 
tists, Congregationalists, and Disciples) regarding centralization? 

6. Would a pension system for pastors tend to increase the efficiency of 
churches ? 

7. What seems to you to be the greatest enemy of church efficiency? 

8. Formulate exactly what should be the ideals of a really efficient church. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR LEADERS OF BIBLE CLUBS 
USING THE OUTLINE COURSES 

Matthew Arnold said: 11 So long as the world lasts , all who want to 
make progress in righteousness will come to Israel for inspiration, as to the 
people who have had the sense for righteousness most glowing and strongest , 
and in hearing and reading the words which Israel has uttered for us, carers 
for conduct will find a glow and a force which they could find nowhere else . 
As well imagine a man with a sense for sculpture not cultivating it by the 
remains of Greek art, or a man with a sense for poetry not cultivating it by 
the help of Homer and Shakespeare, as a man with a sense for conduct, 
that is righteousness, or virtue, not cultivating it by the help of the Bible” 
By leaders of classes much help may be secured from the Club Leaders ’ 
Exchange, conducted by Georgia Louise Chamberlin, in the Biblical 
World. 

THE SOCIAL AND ETHICAL TEACHING OF JESUS 1 

Three fundamental elements in personal and social relationships to 
which Jesus contributed revolutionary principles form the basis of our 
study this month. “Repentance, Forgiveness, and Faith,” the themes 
to be considered, are the fundamental principles of the older evangelism. 
Notwithstanding this, they belong equally to the new evangelism and to 
relationships as essential in man’s intercourse with man as in man’s 
relationship with God. 

Perhaps even more than in any preceding study it is essential that the 
background of the pharisaic system, and back of that the older Hebrew 
concept of sin, repentance, and forgiveness, should be understood. The 
task of the leader is to summarize this background and then to make 
clear as the class proceeds the new principles introduced by Jesus and the 
comparatively simple program of life which he proposed. 

Two interesting topics for investigation are presented in the textbook 
as follows: (i) To what extent does the element of faith enter into our 
daily intercourse in social life; for instance, in business? Take the 
various business activities of your own town especially into consideration. 

1 A course book may be secured from the American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
The Social and Ethical Teaching of Jesus , by Shailer Mathews. 50 cents, postage 4 
cents. 
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(2) How far has the attitude of faith in God exhibited by such religious 
communities as the Puritans, Quakers, etc., had a part in shaping the 
life of our country ? 

These would give an excellent opportunity for two good papers, if 
there are members of the club who are able to handle them in an interest¬ 
ing way. 

Other topics for the first meeting may be: (1) The conception of the 
people of Jesus’ day concerning repentance and forgiveness as illustrated 
in the sacrificial and legal system. (2) The doctrine of the confessional 
and of penance in the Roman Catholic church as illustrating the concep¬ 
tion of repentance and forgiveness held by that church. (3) A study of 
John the Baptist and his demand for reforms. (4) Jesus’ teaching con¬ 
cerning repentance and forgiveness as found in stories told by him; for 
example, the Prodigal Son, and others. 

Subjects for discussion: (1) The observance of Lent in the Christian 
church. (2) The attitude of the State toward the prisoner who turns 
“state’s evidence,” ethically considered. 

At the second meeting it may be well to devote the entire time to the 
study of the life of Jesus himself, as illustrating in his relation to God 
and to man his own views concerning repentance, forgiveness, and faith. 

A special program may be: (1) Sayings of Jesus concerning faith and 
forgiveness quoted by members of the club. (2) Stories showing Jesus’ 
attitude toward those who desire to change their way of life. (3) Stories 
showing Jesus’ attitude toward his enemies. (4) Stories illustrating 
Jesus’ faith in God. (5) Stories illustrating Jesus’ faith in man. 
(6) Jesus’ use of prayer. 

Discussions: (1) Was it faith in God or confidence in his own powers 
which enabled Jesus to live his unique life ? (2) Is experience or faith 

the stronger incentive to moral living ? 

The questions of the closing constructive statement for this month, 
as found in the textbook, may well be put forward at this time for final 
approval or dissent. 

REFERENCE READING 

Stevens, Teaching of Jesus , pp. 30-140; Hyde, Jesus' Way , chaps, iv, v, vi; 
Hyde, Outlines of Social Theology , pp. 89-149; Herrmann, Faith and Morals , 
pp. 75-193; Clarke, The Ideal of Jesus , chaps, v and viii. 

Hastings, Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels , in two volumes, contains 
very helpful articles under the heads, “Repentance,” “Forgiveness,” “Faith,” 
“Confession,” “Sin,” “Fasting,” “Prayer.” Hastings’ one-volume and 
four-volume dictionaries of the Bible furnish excellent articles under the same 
headings. 
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THE ORIGIN AND RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF THE OLD TESTAMENT BOOKS 1 

Both leader and class will at the end of this month’s work turn with 
regret from the very superficial study of the prophet Isaiah which is 
necessitated by the rapid survey which the study entails. Nevertheless 
many members of the class will feel that something of the work of a 
wonderful man has been revealed to them. The consideration of the 
work of Micah will be confined to the examination of a few passages 
which will serve to illustrate the similarity of his ethical ideals with 
those of Isaiah, his expression of them being colored by the fact of his 
residence in the country rather than at the capital. 

Only chaps. I-XXXIX of Isaiah are considered at this time. Chaps. 
XL-LXVI reflect a much later period of the history, and whatever our 
theory of their authorship, they can more profitably be studied in another 
historical connection. 

Since the work of Isaiah of Jerusalem falls into two distinct groups of 
addresses, the first centering about the encroachment of Tiglath-Pileser 
III of Assyria, and the triple alliance against him proposed by northern 
Israel and Syria to Ahaz of Judah, and the second having for its back¬ 
ground the invasion of Sennacherib ten years later, each group may serve 
for a single meeting of the class. 

It is essential that the contemporary history of Assyria and Egypt 
during this period be clearly understood by the leader. Only so can he 
correct and supplement the views of the less trained minds of members 
of the class who find it difficult in so rapid a study to grasp the situation 
fully. A map of the ancient world including Assyria, Babylonia, and 
Egypt should be kept before the class. It may easily be constructed by 
enlarging a rough map from one of those to be found in the reference 
books. A historical chart showing the relations of the nations with 
each other is also desirable. 

A program for the first meeting may be: (1) The political situation 
of Palestine in the days of Ahaz. (2) A comparison of the views of Ahaz 
and Isaiah as to the best political policy. (3) The religious situation and 
Isaiah’s conception of Jehovah and his relation to the city of Jerusalem. 
(4) Readings, by members of the class, of Isaiah’s story of his call, and 
several especially fine passages from the work of sections 109-21 of the 
textbook. 

Discussion: Was Ahaz blameworthy in not following the advice of 
Isaiah? 

1 A course book may be secured from the American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
The Origin and Religious Teaching of the Old Testament Books , by Georgia Louise 
Chamberlin. 50 cents, postage 4 cents. 
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The second meeting will present Isaiah’s work in the days of Heze- 
kiah. Again the changed situation brought about by the fall of northern 
Israel and the campaigns of Sennacherib must be fully understood. 

A program may be: (i) Political and religious conditions in Judah in 
the reign of Hezekiah. (2) Isaiah’s theory concerning Assyria’s relation 
to Jehovah’s plan. (3) The story of the siege of Jerusalem and the great 
deliverance. (4) Reading of Psalms 46, 47, 48 as possible expressions 
of the joy of the people in their deliverance. (5) Micah’s point of view 
regarding the “inviolability ” of Jerusalem, the cause of her misfortunes; 
his philosophy of righteousness. 

Discussion: (1) In what sense was Isaiah a statesman. (2) The 
ethical achievement of the prophets of this period (see textbook material 
for the thirtieth day). 

REFERENCE READING 

Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament , pp. 194-217, 305- 
13; McFadyen, Introduction to the Old Testament , pp. 107-28; Sayce, Early 
History of the Hebrews and Surrounding Nations , chap, vi; Henry P. Smith, 
Old Testament History , chaps, xii, xiii; Kent, History of the Hebrew People , 
chaps, iii-vi; Wade, Old Testament History , pp. 357-73; Batten, The Hebrew 
Prophet , pp. 209-38; Cornill, Prophets of Israel y pp. 56-70; George Adam 
Smith, The Book of Isaiah , I-XXXIX, entire volume; Driver, Isaiah , His 
Life and Times , Part I; George Adam Smith, Book of the Twelve Prophets , 
pp. 357-438; Chamberlin, Hebrew Prophets , chaps, ix and x; Wade, The Book 
of the Prophet Isaiah . 

Maps and charts may be found in the histories and in the dictionaries. 
A separate chart arranged by Dr. Kent may be secured for ten cents from the 
office of the Institute. 

Valuable articles may be found in Hastings, Bible Dictionary four-volume 
edition, under the following titles: “Assyria,” “Syria,” “Egypt,” “Isaiah,” 
“Sennacherib,” “Ahaz,” “Hezekiah,” “Tiglath-Pileser,” “Rezin,” “Samaria,” 
“Micah.” The same series in a more condensed form may also be found in 
the one-volume edition. 
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The Eschatology of the Synoptic Gospels. —The New Testament 
scholars of Oxford and Cambridge universities are conducting in Eng¬ 
land a vigorous discussion of the eschatological thought and teaching of 
Jesus. It is about twenty years since this question was put to the front 
of New Testament interpretation in Germany; we count the appear¬ 
ance of Johannes Weiss’s Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes (1892) as 
inaugurating the present stage of this problem. Since that time a large 
literature upon the subject has grown up, chiefly in Germany but with 
considerable contributions from England and America, contending for 
or against the general view of Weiss in his monograph. The German 
scholar Schweitzer published in 1906 a work entitled Von Reimarus zu 
Wrede , strongly advocating a thoroughgoing eschatological view of Jesus 
and his message, regarding the Synoptic Gospels as historically accurate 
in representing that he thought and taught in general accord with the 
Jewish eschatology of his day. 

Professor Sanday, the leading New Testament scholar at Oxford 
University, in a series of lectures that were later published under the 
book title The Life of Christ in Recent Research (1907), presented and 
with favor discussed the eschatological view of Schweitzer, saying that 
this interpretation had the advantage of taking the Synoptic Gospels as 
they stand, i.e., of accepting their account of Jesus’ message. The non- 
eschatological view of Jesus requires either a radical criticism applied 
to the Gospels, to remove from Jesus the abundant eschatology there 
attributed to him; or a spiritualizing of his terms and ideas which tends 
toward allegorical rather than historical interpretation. 

Professor Burkitt, of Cambridge University, wrote a preface to an 
English translation of Schweitzer’s work ( The Quest of the Historical 
Jesus , 1910), in which he said: 

Dr. Schweitzer’s book does not pretend to be an impartial survey. He 
has his own solution of the problems, and it is not to be expected that English 
students will endorse the whole of his view of the gospel history, any more than 
his German fellow-workers have done. But valuable and suggestive as I 
believe his constructive work to be in its main outlines, I venture to think his 
grasp of the nature and complexity of the great Quest is even more remarkable, 
and his exposition of it cannot fail to stimulate us in England. Whatever we 
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may think of Dr. Schweitzer’s solution or that of his opponents, we too have 
to reckon with the Son of Man who was expected to come before the apostles 
had gone over the cities of Israel, the Son of Man who would come in his king¬ 
dom before some that heard our Lord speak should taste death, the Son of 
Man who came to give his life a ransom for many, whom they would see here¬ 
after coming with the clouds of heaven. “Who is this Son of Man?” Dr. 
Schweitzer’s book is an attempt to give the full historical value and the true 
historical setting to these fundamental words of the Gospel of Jesus. Our 
first duty, with the Gospel as with every other ancient document, is to inter¬ 
pret it with reference to its own time. The true view of the Gospel will be 
that which explains the course of events in the first century and the second 
century, rather than that which seems to have spiritual and imaginative value 
for the twentieth century. 

In this way Professors Sanday and Burkitt kindled the British inter¬ 
est in the problem, and directed it in favor of recognizing that Jesus 
taught eschatologically much as the Synoptic Gospels report. In 1908 
Professor Ernst v. Dobschiitz, then of the University of Strassburg but 
now of the University of Breslau, was brought to Oxford to read a paper 
before the Third International Congress for the History of Religions on 
“The Significance of Early Christian Eschatology”; and in the following 
year, at the Oxford Summer School of Theology, he gave four lectures 
on “The Eschatology of Jesus.” These five lectures were published in 
book form in 1910 under the title, The Eschatology of the Gospels , con¬ 
cerning which Professor Sanday says: “In my opinion this book hits 
the mark more exactly than anything else that has appeared in the 
interval” (i.e., since 1906). 

The main points of Professor v. Dobschiitz’ position may be seen 
in these sentences: 

By collecting and sifting the evidence afforded by our first three gospels, 
we found that notwithstanding a marked tendency toward bringing in eschato¬ 
logical views, there was a large enough genuine stock of eschatological sayings 
of Jesus to prove that he himself believed in a change of all things which would 
come quickly, and not later than the end of his own generation; the Kingdom 
of God would then be established in its full glory and happiness by his own 
coming in power and glory; all his believers, or rather, all pious and good men, 
heathen as well as members of the chosen people, participating in its happy 
life. We do not see Jesus interested in the details of eschatology like most 
of the apocalyptic writers of late Judaism and early Christianity. For Jesus, 
eschatology has only a twofold significance: (1) it is a help for him to under¬ 
stand and make men understand his own position; being the Messiah, the 
culmination in God’s revelation to his people, final in all that he does and says, 
he brings about the Kingdom of God; and (2) it is a motive in his admonitions: 
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be ready, be watchful, because the Kingdom of God is at hand. But beside 
these clearly eschatological utterances there is another set of sayings dealing 
likewise with the notions of the kingdom and of his messiahship, but showing 
quite a different aspect of them: the kingdom is present, and Jesus, humble 
and meek as he is, is the Messiah, because he fulfils the expectation in its 

true form and brings salvation in its deepest sense.It is not only the 

amount of non-eschatological materials in the Gospels that forbids us to ac¬ 
count for Jesus 1 whole life and teaching by his eschatology. It is at the 
same time the permanent value of his non-eschatological doctrines that cause 
us to put them in the first rank, whereas the transmuted eschatology points 
out in what direction Jesus himself would form the mind of his believers. It 
is, lastly, as we have said before, the history of the Christian church, from 
its beginning in the apostolic age to our own time, that proves the non- 
eschatological element to be essential. This statement does not include, 
however, the opposite thesis, that eschatology has no place at all in Jesus’ 
mind. A sound and sober interpretation will be found to be one which gives 
to every group of sayings its own value and weight [pp. 123-25, 158 f.]. 

And now Professor Sanday has himself come forward with an extended 
statement of his own view in an article on “The Apocalyptic Element 
in the Gospels,” contributed to the Hibbert Journal for October, 1911. 
He begins: “The question of the apocalyptic element in the Gospels 
has given rise to rather acute controversy in recent years, but I think 
that at the present moment it may be said to be working itself out 
satisfactorily.” Supporting the view that the Synoptic Gospels attribute 
to Jesus much eschatological thought and language which were not 
actually his, Dr. Sanday continues: 

The eschatological attitude and temper was by no means a fixed quantity, 
but varied considerably in the period within which the Synoptic Gospels were 
written; sometimes it was stronger and sometimes weaker; it took a deeper 
hold on some minds than on others. Allowance has to be made for this in 
estimating the extent to which the Gospels preserve for us the true proportion 

of the mind of Christ.Especially in this matter of eschatology, the 

medium through which we look is not a pure transparency, but more or less 
colored. The general agreement of all our documents makes it certain that 
our Lord himself did actually use the eschatological language of the time; but 
when we ask precisely how far he used it, how far he expressed his innermost 
thought by it, there must be a margin of uncertainty. It is impossible to say 
exactly what belongs to the Master and what to the disciple. The uncertainty 
reaches its highest point in regard to the so-called “Little Apocalypse” of St. 

Mark, chap. 13, and the parallels in the other gospels.We cannot 

doubt that, while our Lord regarded the full manifestation of his messiahship 
as still to come, he also regarded himself as already the Messiah, with aH the 
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potentialities of the Messiah, and his kingdom as already begun, though not 
yet developed as it one day would be.There has been too great a tend¬ 

ency to concentrate attention upon the predictive aspect of the eschatology 
of the Gospels. Its real importance does not lie in this, but in the fact that 
it supplied the forms under which our Lord expressed his conception of his 
own person and mission. Those two terms in particular, the Son of Man and 
the Kingdom of God, are quite astonishing in the depth and richness of meaning 
of which they were capable, and he availed himself of this in the fullest degree. 
No other clue to the significance of his life and work is nearly so helpful. 

In the very valuable Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem , recently 
published under the editorship of Dr. Sanday, appears a chapter on 
“ Synoptic Criticism and the Eschatological Problem/’ by Rev. B. H. 
Streeter. He holds that 

three clearly marked stages in the development of the eschatological teaching 
ascribed to our Lord are found respectively in Q, 1 Mark, and Matthew. In Q 
the emphasis is rather on the conception of the kingdom as already present, 
and to be extended by a process of gradual growth. Sayings implying that 
its appearance is future and catastrophic also occur, but they are not elaborated 
in any detail. In Mark, especially in chap. 13, the emphasis is on the future 
catastrophic conception, which is worked out with much detail of the conven¬ 
tional apocalyptic type. In Matthew the detail is still further elaborated, and 
both by what he adds and what he omits the catastrophic conception is 
enhanced. The same tendency was no doubt in operation before even Q was 
written down, but some residuum of apocalyptic eschatology in the authentic 
teaching of Christ is required to explain the beliefs of the early church [p. 424]. 

Mr. Streeter has the support of Professors Sanday and v. Dobschtitz 
for his hypothesis that Jesus used but a minimum of eschatology and 
is quite misrepresented by the amount, color, and detail of the escha¬ 
tology in the Synoptic Gospels. Nevertheless, a vigorous denial of it 
was made by Dr. W. C. Allen in the Interpreter for July, 1911. Mr. 
Allen is an Oxford man, for years an instructor there and a member of 
Dr. Sanday’s seminar on the synoptic problem. He writes: 

I believe this [Mr. Streeter’s hypothesis] to be almost wholly wrong. The 
exact reverse is more probable. Q, Mark, Matthew, Luke, John represent a 
steady development in the direction of emphasizing, making more definite, the 
non-catastrophic apocalyptic teaching of Christ, and of dropping out sayings 
of the opposite kind. Mr. Streeter admits that his supposed development in 
the Gospels ran directly counter to the general development of feeling in the 

x The symbol Q (from the German Quelle =source) is now commonly used for the 
document that furnished to the Gospels of Matthew and Luke their parallel material 
that is not drawn from the Gospel of Mark. Formerly this document was referred 
to as the Logia. 
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Christian church. The development in the Gospels, as I suppose it, is in 
exact accord with the development observable in the rest of the New Testa¬ 
ment.He constructs a Q which contains very little eschatology, though 

his method cannot entirely eliminate it. But how is it done? By putting 
into Q only such material as is common to Matthew and Luke alone, and by 
accepting Luke’s less eschatological presentation of this material as against 

Matthew’s more eschatological presentation of it.The true sequence 

of documents will be: (1) an eschatological document of sayings used by 
Matthew; (2) St. Mark; (3) St. Matthew; (4) St. Luke; (5) St. John. The 
eschatological element of the Lord’s teaching, so far from being gradually, and 
sometimes “catastrophically” augmented, was gradually diminished as the 
church was led to find in the presence of the spirit of Jesus a fulfilment of the 
promise of his coming, which, if it did not wholly account for his promise, at 
least explained the postponement of its entire fulfilment. 

In the Interpreter for October, Mr. Streeter replies by arguing that 
the Neronian persecution in 64-70 a.d. called out the “Little Apocalypse” 
of Mark, chap. 13; and the Domitianic persecution of the years 81-96 
called out the Apocalypse of John. 

If it be admitted, as Archdeacon Allen does admit, that St. Mark, chap. 13, 
is not likely to have been in Q, the result of admitting into Q even all the 
eschatological sayings which Archdeacon Allen puts into his reconstruction of 
St. Matthew’s second source would only have the effect of making the gradient 
(so to speak) of the inclined plane Q, St. Mark, St. Matthew a little less steep 

than I am disposed to maintain.In our Lord’s teaching the coming of 

the kingdom is just a great simple fact—certain, all-important, but undefined. 
.... It seems to me clear that he regarded the preaching and the healing and 
the casting out of devils in which he was then engaged as being more than a 
mere sign that the kingdom was near, as being in fact an actual instalment of it, 
though doubtless but a small one. It is surely far easier historically to account 
for the emphasis on the present kingdom in St. Paul and St. John—so different 
from the ordinary Jewish apocalyptic—if at least the germ of the idea was 
taught by the Master himself. 

Professor Burkitt also, in the Interpreter for July, protests against 
Mr. Streeter’s hypothesis that Q contained but a minimum of eschatology, 
on the ground that we cannot with any certainty reconstruct the docu¬ 
ment so designated: 

Throughout the whole of the Oxford volume there is a tendency to treat 
Q as a known entity, as a thing of which we can say that certain things were 
not in it, as well as that certain things were in it. At best, as conjecturally 
reconstructed out of Matthew and Luke, it resembles a composite photograph; 
if Q were itself really before our eyes it would probably have individual features, 
as individual as those of the Gospel of Mark, features which might surprise 
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and even shock us. When, therefore, Mr. Streeter tells us that “the apocalyp¬ 
tic element in Mark has a precision and detail not found in Q,” we may be 
permitted to wonder that he dares to be so confident. It is agreed that Q 
contained the saying, “Ye shall sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel,” because Matthew and Luke have retained this catastrophic utterance. 
Is it not likely that Q contained many more of such sayings, which have been 
preserved by one evangelist only, or by neither? Is it not likely that the 
“vagueness and reserve” which Haraack and his Oxford followers see in this 
hypothetically reconstructed document is only the result of our imperfect 
information? What do we know of Q? Simply this, that it was taken to 
pieces by Matthew and Luke, and the disiecta membra have been put together 
by modern scholars. It is not surprising that some of the individual features 
have suffered. 

The volume entitled Cambridge Biblical Essays, published in 1909, 
contained an illuminating chapter on “The Eschatological Idea in the 
Gospel.” It was written by Professor Burkitt, to argue that “the 
Gospels were written in times and circumstances when the civilization 
men saw around them was not stable, and when men’s immediate duties 
were the duties of those who live in an unstable civilization. If we for¬ 
get this when we study the Gospels, they become unreal for us and 
unmeaning” (p. 213). “The call of the Gospel is, first and foremost, a 
profession of faith that the coming Kingdom of God is for all men the 
most important thing, and that the joys and sorrows of this present 
time are of very little moment except in so far as they are connected 
with the coming of God’s Kingdom” (p. 209). We, on the contrary, 
assume that civilization is stable, that the present order is to continue 
indefinitely, that no world-catastrophe looms up ahead. So that, when 
we would for our own day make practical use of the Gospels, “we are 
obliged to translate as well as we can the expectations of sudden and 
complete catastrophe into our expectations of gradual and progressive 
evolutionary change” (p. 208). Professor Burkitt affirms that this 
eschatology of Jesus and his followers is 

really the live issue in academic and scientific study of the Gospels.It 

is one of those questions about which men find it hard to judge by the evidence 
alone, until they are assured that the conclusion to which the evidence seems to 
point will not land them in disaster. The question whether Jesus himself 
expected the Kingdom of God to come in power before the generation among 
whom he lived had passed away, whether he expected that Caiaphas would 
see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of Power and coming on the clouds 
of heaven, is only difficult for those who believe in the divine mission of Jesus. 
Those who do believe, and who feel nevertheless that the apocalyptic, escha- 
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tological idea is a baseless dream, feel compelled to reject the evidence before 
them, and to explain the words away [p. 210]. 

Returning to this point in the July Interpreter, Professor Burkitt 
says: 

Above all, let me protest against a method of gospel criticism .... that 
finds in the sayings of Jesus an ingenious ambiguity, whereby the primitive 
Christians were led into a belief of the speedy end of the world, although the 
modern enlightened liberal is able to see that the sayings really did not neces¬ 
sarily indorse such “crude expectations.” I cannot believe he used that kind 
of “vagueness and reserve.” 

And then, to prove how nearly in agreement with Mr. Streeter he actually 
is, he quotes with approval Mr. Streeter’s fine paragraph: 

Jewish apocalyptic, albeit bizarre to modern eyes, was no ignoble thing. 
The eternal optimism, which is of the essence of true religion, expresses itself 
in different forms in different epochs. To men appalled alike by the corrup¬ 
tion and by the irresistible might of Roman civilization, and inheriting the pre¬ 
vious religious history of Israel and her prophets, it was a heroic confidence in 
the divine intention to regenerate the world that found its most natural inter¬ 
pretation in terms of the messianic hope apocalyptically conceived. 

This review of current opinion among Oxford and Cambridge scholars 
shows how firmly England stands for the view that Jesus was an escha- 
tologist and did claim to be Messiah. They differ only as regards 
quantity, perspective, and detail of Jesus’ eschatological ideas and 
language—it is a minor question of more or less. This is conservative 
interpretation of the Gospels. Radical criticism rejects the fundamental 
representation of the Gospels that Jesus claimed messiahship, and dis¬ 
misses as of later date the whole eschatological element attributed to 
him. Such criticism has the appearance of starting from a dogmatic 
presupposition that, since Jewish eschatology (messianism) does not 
at the present time seem thinkable, therefore Jesus could not have 
thought it. Historical interpretation of the Gospels should not be 
controlled by dogmatic presuppositions. 

In connection with this synopsis of current lectures and articles, 
mention should be made of the latest full discussion of the Eschatology 
of the Gospels in the book published this year under the title The 
Kingdom and the Messiah . The author is Professor E. F. Scott, who 
recently came from Scotland to Canada as professor of New Testament 
literature at Queen’s University, Kingston—a writer already well known 
by his important volume, The Fourth Gospel: Its Purpose and Theology 
(1906). Professor Scott agrees with Professor Burkitt and Archdeacon 
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Allen in holding that the Synoptic Gospels report to us without exten¬ 
sive addition or essential modification the eschatological thought and 
teaching of Jesus, whereupon he proceeds to interpret Jesus' messianic 
point of view, purpose, and message. It may be that Professor Scott 
has given us, all things considered, the best single treatment of this 
subject so far made. Whether one thinks with him or not, his con¬ 
servative, thorough, keen, and scholarly handling of the synoptic escha¬ 
tology requires primary consideration. When we shall become able to 
distinguish what in historical fact Jesus did think and say from what 
we in the twentieth century would have found it most satisfactory for 
him to have thought and said, we shall be in a position to treat the 
Gospels fairly as sources for our knowledge of Jesus, and we shall 
perhaps reach an interpretation of Jesus not widely different from 
Professor Scott's in The Kingdom and the Messiah . 



CHRIST AND APOSTLES 
From a Tenth-Century Mosaic 
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Professor Caspar Ren#. Gregory, of the University of Leipzig, 
lectured on “Movements of German Theological and Philosophical 
Thought in the Nineteenth Century ” at the University of Chicago, 
November 14 to 22, 1911. 

The Croall Lectures on the Origin and Development of the New 
Testament Writings were given in the Moray Aisle of St. Giles's Cathe¬ 
dral, Edinburgh, November 8 to December 13,1911, by Professor George 
Milligan, of the University of Glasgow. 

The Ninth General Convention of the Religious Education Associ¬ 
ation will be held at St. Louis, Mo., March 11-14, 1912. The general 
topic will be “Training Religious Leaders.” The programs may be had 
on application to the Association, 332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Alexander Souter , of Mansfield College, Oxford, has been appointed 
professor of humanity in the University of Aberdeen, and James Moffatt, 
of Broughty Ferry, the author of the Historical New Testament , An Intro¬ 
duction to the Literature of the New Testament , etc., has been invited to 
succeed him as New Testament professor in Mansfield. 

The Haskell Lectures on Comparative Religion were delivered 
by Professor Franz Cumont, of Brussels, Member of the Royal Academy 
of Belgium, in Haskell Oriental Museum, November 21 to 28,1911. His 
subject was “Astrology and Religion.” The lectures were given on the 
Haskell Foundation, and under the auspices of the American Committee 
for Lectures on the History of Religions. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR HOWARD OSGOOD 

Professor Howard Osgood, D.D., LL.D., died November 29, 1911, 
at his late home in Rochester, N.Y. He was born January 4, 1831, in 
the parish of Plaquemines, Louisiana. His father was a slaveholder, but 
had freed his slaves some years before the Civil War. The young man, 
Howard, was sent to Harvard College, where he matriculated in 1846. 
He left college in 1849, but received the A.B. degree in 1858. He was 
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ordained to the Baptist ministry in 1856; and was pastor at Flushing, 
L.I., 1856-58; New York City, 1860-66; professor of Hebrew in Crozer 
Theological Seminary, 1868-74; and in Rochester Theological Seminary, 
1875-1900. He was honored with the degrees of D.D. from Brown 
University, 1868; and LL.D. from Princeton in 1894. 

Professor Osgood’s literary output consisted of articles in reviews, 
and a few booklets on themes connected with Old Testament study. 
But the great work upon which he bestowed the largest amount of his 
time and effort was the Revised Version. He was a member of the Old 
Testament Section of the American Revision Company. From the organi¬ 
zation of the company in 1871-73 to 1900 he worked continuously and 
assiduously on the revision; up to 1885 on the edition issued in 1885; 
but from that date to 1900 on the distinctly American revision, which 
appeared in August, 1901, as the American Standard Revised Version. 
The Revised Version was the recipient of his chief efforts for a quarter 
of a century—during the best years of his professional life. As an 
Old Testament scholar he was strongly conservative, and a firm ally 
of Professor William Henry Green, chairman of the Old Testament 
Section of the American Revision Company. It is, perhaps, within 
the limits of the truth to say that the death of Dr. Osgood removes 
the last great scholar who defends the older traditional views of 
the origin and nature of the Old Testament writings. Dr. Osgood’s 
defense of this position was characterized on the one hand by great 
learning, and on the other, by his consistent theological attitude, hold¬ 
ing firmly as he did, that Jesus was possessed of the omniscience of 
God, and consequently could not be conceived of as making a statement 
that was in any respect incorrect. It was sufficient in Dr. Osgood’s 
opinion to ask regarding the authorship of any given piece of literature, 
“What did Jesus think?” If it was possible to discover an utterance 
from Jesus upon the subject the question was closed for all time. In 
this respect Dr. Osgood’s position differed fundamentally from that of 
his contemporary, Dr. Green. The latter admitted fully the necessity 
of submitting the biblical materials to a most exhaustive and rigid 
investigation. On the basis of such critical work Dr. Green was con¬ 
vinced that the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch could be vindicated. 
For Dr. Osgood such investigation was in a certain sense superfluous. 
One of his best knowm writings was a pamphlet bearing the title 
A Reasonable Hypothesis as to the Authorship of the Pentateuch. This 
contribution reflected the wide range of Dr. Osgood’s reading, and was 
to so large an extent a compilation from the writings of other scholars, 
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that Dr. Briggs remarked with reference to it that the paper itself 
might easily be resolved into its original documentary sources. 

As a man he was genial, lovable, sweet spirited, and a great lover of 
his students. He was deeply beloved in return by his students. His 
record is full of acts of kindness, sympathy, and generosity toward them. 
He preferred to express himself in the lives of his students rather than 
through the written page. In the highest and best sense of the term 
he was a Christian gentleman. In many ways he was a representative 
of that old-fashioned grace and courtesy which we inevitably associate 
with high-born and high-bred men from the sunny South, where his 
early life was spent. He had withdrawn from active duties as a 
teacher in 1901 and had spent his last years in the enjoyment of that 
ease which rightfully belongs to one who has served his day and 
generation well according to the will of God. 



A COIN OF EPHESUS 
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BABYLONIAN RELIGION 

. It was fitting that the ninth series of American Lectures on the 
History of Religion 1 should be given by the Secretary of the committee 
under whose auspices the various courses of lectures have been held. 
He is also the most eminent living exponent of the religion of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians. Jastrow’s Religion of Babylonia and A ssyria, 
published in 1898, was from the moment of its appearance the best 
extant book upon the subject. The revised and enlarged German 
edition of this, the first Lieferung of which appeared in 1902 and which 
is just nearing completion, marks a great advance upon the author’s 
earlier work, though no one else had rivaled that. 

The book before us is not an exhaustive treatise on the subject, but, 
as its title implies, a presentation of those aspects of the religion of the 
Mesopotamian Valley most likely to interest the general reader. The 
six lectures treat of the following topics: “Culture and Religion” (being 
a sketch of the culture and history of the Mesopotamian Valley), “The 
Pantheon,” “Divination,” “Astrology,” “The Temples and Cults,” 
and “Ethics and the Life after Death.” The last four lectures are the 
most original and significant. Professor Jastrow has recently added 
much to our knowledge of Babylonian divination and astrology by his 
discoveries, and this popular presentation of the subject places the new 
material within the reach of all. Almost nothing had been written 
hitherto on the form of the temples and the details of the cult, nor had 
any serious attempt been made to estimate the ethics of these ancient 
peoples. These chapters are, accordingly, most welcome. 

The introduction of illustrations is a happy innovation in the plan 
of the series, since it gives the reader a vivid impression of the culture 
and art of the country as well as of many of the religious conceptions. 

The chronological appendix at the end of the book enables the 

1 Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in Babylonia and Assyria. By Morris 
Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Semitic Languages in the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania. With 54 Illustrations and a Map and Chronological Lists of the Rulers of 
Babylonia and Assyria. New York and London: Putnam, 1911. Pp. xxv+471. 
$2.25. 
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reader easily to place the kings mentioned in the text, and also records 
Professor Jastrow’s judgment upon many difficult chronological ques¬ 
tions. Anterior to 1750 b.c. the data for an exact chronology do not 
exist. Dates are reached only by estimating various factors, and the 
judgments of scholars are bound to differ. Happily, however, the wide 
differences of former time are disappearing and scholars are reaching a 
consensus of opinion that our written records begin not far from 3000 
b.c. Jastrow’s earliest date for any known monarch of Babylonia is 
a little before 3050 b.c. If one allows that there is a possibility that 
these monarchs may have emerged three or four centimes earlier, no 
fault can be found with Jastrow’s results. 

Excellent as the work is, the present reviewer is bound sometimes to 
differ from the author. The effort on p. 116 to harmonize conflicting 
mythologies need not have been undertaken, had it been recognized that 
these mythologies arose in different centers. On p. 147 Professor 
Jastrow recognizes in explaining divination that certain practices 
represent early primitive unreflecting conceptions, while the astral part 
of the practices belong to a later and more speculative period. Had the 
same principle been recognized in the second chapter in explaining the 
pantheon, it would have been recognized that the primitive deities are 
chthonic, and far fewer astral origins would have been suggested there. 
The discussion of the god Tammuz on pp. 343 ff. would have been put 
somewhat differently had the author recalled, when writing, that the 
ancient Babylonian year began in the autumn. 

I have noted the following typographical errors: on p. 42 “ Assyrians” 
is spelled “Assarians”; on p. 295, l.n, “Nabonnedos” should stand in 
place of “Naram-Sin,” and on p. 411, I.22, “are” should stand in the 
place of “one.” 

The work is supplied with a good index and should find a place in 
every Bible student’s library. 

George A. Barton 

Bryn Mawr College 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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OLD TESTAMENT 

BOOKS 

Robinson, Emma A. The Story of Our Bible. Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham, 1911. 
Pp. no. 

A most simple telling of the origin and history of our modem English Bible, from 
the time of the first Hebrew manuscripts down to the present. The author’s endeavor 
is to make the story of interest and value for boys and girls. If she has not succeeded, 
it is doubtful whether anybody else can. 

Wade, G. W. The Book of the Prophet Isaiah, with Introduction and Notes. [The 
Westminster Commentaries.] London: Methuen & Co., 1911. Pp. lxxxii-l-431. 
105. 6 d . 

An excellent commentary for popular use. The text of the Revised Version is 
used. The standpoint is that of modem historical criticism and the author’s applica¬ 
tion of the critical method is not radical, but cautious. His caution leads him too 
often to leave undecided questions as to the date and authorship of materials which 
are really no longer open. The author recognizes three “ Isaiahs,” besides calling upon 
many editorial pens to help in producing the final form of the Book of Isaiah. 

Bertholet, A. Die jiidische Religion von der Zeit Ezras bis zum Zeitaker Christi. 
[Biblische Theologie des Alten Testaments. Band ii.] Ttlbingen: Mohr, 1911. 
Pp. xv-f 546. M. 10. 

This completes the task begun by B. Stade and interrupted by his death. This 
volume begins with Ezra and carries the religion of Israel on down to the beginning 
of the ministry of Jesus. It represents sound scholarly methods and a proper con¬ 
ception of the task to be done. On account of the extreme uncertainty that prevails 
regarding the dates of the origin of most of the sources for the period after Ezra, it 
is inevitable that much difference of opinion will prevail as to the true course of the 
religious thought of this period. But all workers will find the book of exceptional 
value because of its vigor and suggestiveness. 

Kautzsch, E. Biblische Theologie des Alten Testaments. Tubingen: Mohr, 1911. 
Pp. xv-f 409. M. 8. 

Dr. Karl Kautzsch has edited the German text of his father’s well-known article 
on the religion of Israel in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. This is the first appear¬ 
ance of the German original. It differs in no essential point from the English version. 
But much fuller bibliographical citations are here given and they are brought up to 
date. It will be greatly appreciated by German students. 

Richardson, Ernest C. Some Old Egyptian Librarians. New York: Scribner, 
1911. Pp. 93. 75 cents. 

A clever essay setting forth the fact that libraries took their rise much farther 
back in the course of human history than is generally supposed. 

Zerbe, A. S. The Antiquity of Hebrew Writing and Literature, or Problems in 
Pentateuchal Criticism. Cleveland: Central Publishing House, 1911. Pp. 297. 

$1.50* 

A labored effort to prove that “the Pentateuch in its underlying parts is to be 
ascribed to Moses.” Half of the book is given to a consideration of the origin of the 
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alphabet and the antiquity of Hebrew writing. Professor Zerbe is not equally at home 
in all phases of this great subject, nor does he always rely upon the best authorities. 

ARTICLES 

Driver, S. R. “The Book of Judges.” The Expository November, 1911, pp. 385-404. 

The first of a series of articles intended to serve as a general introduction to the 
Book of Judges. 

Sayce, A. H. “The Jews and Their Temple in Elephantine.” Ibid., pp. 417-34. 

A presentation of the more significant questions raised by the publication of the 
balance of the Aramaic papyri discovered at Assuan. Professor Sayce makes an effort 
to save the traditional interpretation of the Mosaic law with the aid of these documents. 

Cook, S. A. “The Study of Composite Writings in the Old Testament.” The Jour¬ 
nal of Theological Studies , October, 1911, pp. 84-93. 

Emphasis is here laid upon the fact that the Old Testament is only a fragment of 
the total literature of Israel and that the multiplication of sources in the Old Testament 
only makes more difficult the task of tracing its history and significance. 

NEW TESTAMENT 

ARTICLES 

Williams, C. R. A Word Study of Hebrews XIII. Journal of Biblical Literature , 
Part II, 1911, pp. 129-36. 

An examination of the words used in Hebrews, chaps. 1-12 and in chap. 13 leads 
Mr. Williams to think that chap. 13 cannot be divorced from the preceding chapters, 
that it is improbable that it was written in imitation of chaps. 1-12, and that as a 
whole it is by the same writer with them and was written to accompany them. 

Torrey, C. C. The Authorship and Character of the So-called Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Ibid., pp. 137-56. 

With reference to Hamack’s suggestion that Prisca wrote Hebrews, Professor 
Torrey finds the evidence decidedly adverse to that position. He inclines to the view 
that the work was probably originally a sermon rather than an epistle (cf. 11:32). 
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give it its apparent epistolary character. 

Goodspeed, E. J. First Clement Called Forth by Hebrews. Ibid ., pp. 157-60. 

It is argued that the Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, in which Hebrews 
finds its earliest reflection, was called forth by the appeal in Hebrews to its leaders to 
become teachers instead of continuing to need instruction. 

Richmond, Wilfrid. Note on the Great Omission by St. Luke of St. Mark 6:45—8 
Expository December, 1911, pp. 547-53. 

Mr. Richmond seeks to explain Luke’s omission of this group of sections of Mark, 
by his purpose of setting in relief as the turning-point of Jesus’ ministry the time at 
which he “began to face and foretell” his approaching death. In this way Luke 
made room for, and led up to his own addition to the story of that period, the so- 
called “Great Interpolation” (9:51—18:14, 19 :i-28). 
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A fuller critical introduction and a table of biblical citations would have made Mr. 
Lewis* book more useful to serious students of early Christian literature, but it is 
nevertheless a welcome addition to the translated works of Origen. 
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Spivak, Dr. C. D. and Blumgarten, Sol. Yiddish Dictionary, containing all the 
Hebrew and Chaldaic elements of the Yiddish Language, illustrated with proverbs 
and idiomatic expressions. New York: Yehoash Publication Society, 1911. 
pp. xxxi+340. 

Yiddish is the conventional language of the Jews of central and western Europe 
and America. It is a hybrid tongue made up of several languages but all written in 
Hebrew script. The “ foreword ” of the Dictionary gives a rapid sketch of the linguistic 
contacts of the Jews from their captivity in Babylonia to the present, discusses the 
presence of foreign words in their language, and cites two aims in the present effort: 
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complete vocabulary for the reader of Yiddish. The introduction Briefly cites some 
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modem tongue. 
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and Literature]. Cambridge: University Press, 1911. Pp. 170. 40 cents. 
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excellent introduction to the subject of the comparative study of religion. 

Klein, F£lix. America of Tomorrow. Chicago: McClurg, 1911. Pp. xii+359. 
$1.75 net. 

Interesting and sympathetic impressions of American life and problems, from the 
point of view of an intelligent and liberal French Catholic. The introduction is 
written by Professor C. R. Henderson, a close friend of AbW Klein. 

Webster, H. Rest Days: A Sociological Study. Lincoln, Nebraska: University 
Studies, 1911. Pp. 158. 

A valuable compilation of data from which it appears that “rest days” have been 
observed from the earliest times throughout the world. He who approaches the 
Hebrew sabbath by way of this study will find in it new significance. 
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THE USES OF HISTORY TO THE CHURCH OF TODAY 

The uses of history are perennial and universal. They appear 
the moment we begin tq think about the meaning of history. 
For history is the whole story of man. It begins with the story 
of man in his earliest struggles with Nature, in his earliest con¬ 
quests and achievements, ever widening and deepening until we 
today find ourselves in the splendors of our modem material 
civilization. History includes the whole story of man in his 
relations to Nature. 

History includes also the story of man in his progressive knowl¬ 
edge of himself as an individual and as a race. For after a while 
he discovered himself, and then other selves. Just as he found 
himself in a life-and-death struggle with Nature, so he found him¬ 
self in a struggle with himself, with his differentiated self, with 
himself in the dim but ever clarifying and emerging organization 
of himself and his fellows. As society developed and differentiated 
he became conscious of himself in his relations to society—to 
which he was subject, to whose maintenance and progress he was 
to give of his material accumulations and his time and his thought. 

History is, moreover, the story of man from the moment when 
wonder awoke at the center of his being and he began to inquire 
about the why and the wherefore, about the beginning and the 
end of things, about the content of his thought, about the great, 
insistent, all-comprehending, irresistible conception of himself in 
his relations to destiny. He has never been able to suppress this 
“irresistible requirement of human reason.” His attempts at 
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solution have resulted in colossal systems which commanded the 
assent of the world for a time, then slowly crumbled and sank in 
ruins, only to have their places taken by others which also crumble 
and sink. But the desire bums, and can only be allayed by these 
rising and dissolving constructions. 

History is, then, the whole story of man in his relations to Nature, 
to society, and to God. 

But being this, history is also the line of approach to all the 
great disciplines that make up the circle of knowledge. It is the 
discipline of disciplines, in whose light and under whose guidance 
all problems of all possible kinds must be approached and solved, 
if men do not wish to go on groping, repeating mistakes that have 
already been made, and making contributions that have already 
been contributed. Very wisely, therefore, each discipline is looking 
carefully into its own history; inquiring concerning the environ¬ 
ments of each stage of progress; and seeking to conserve the true, 
to eliminate the false or outworn, and so to put itself in a position 
intelligently and effectively to make the contribution that the 
times particularly demand. This is true in the field of theology. 
Biblical study, theology, church polity, sociology are all, and of 
necessity, poaching on the preserves of history, for otherwise they 
would have no abiding foundation or regulating principles. 

It might appear, then, that the strength of history is at the 
same time its weakness. For if every discipline is writing its own 
history, and if history must always be a large part of its stock 
in trade, where is history? But the answer is clear. It is the 
fundamental dicipline, the clearing-house of all thought, the 
correlating and regulating discipline of all disciplines. 

But what are the uses of history to the church ? In the first 
place, history enables the church to find its definite location in this 
all-comprehensive world-process. We may think of the church as 
“The communion or fellowship of the saints which has come into 
existence through the proclamation of the Word of God heard and 
received through faith,” with a divinely called ministry, building 
it up in the faith and leading it out in the effort to embrace all 
mankind. It is the Pauline conception of fellowship divine and 
human—a double relationship, which must always be taken in 
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combination . In history we see the working out of this conception, 
the difficulty of the problem, the disaster that has always followed 
the emphasizing of either side to the exclusion or minimizing of the 
other. In the light of history the church may see itself in its mis¬ 
takes and triumphs, in its divine mission, in its central location as 
the greatest institution in the world; an institution whose fellowship 
no man, rich or poor, learned or unlearned, may pass by without 
serious consequences to his spiritual growth. 

History is useful to the church today, in the second place, in 
revealing the origin, development, and transformations of its lead¬ 
ing doctrines. It is a long'and checkered story that connects the 
first century with the twentieth. If we glance, for example, at 
our doctrine of the Trinity, noting the absence of philosophical 
statement in the New Testament, the awakening of reflection, the 
emergence of the problem, the beginning of debate, the rising of 
temper, the culmination at Nicaea with its creed born of bitterness, 
we cannot help being impressed that the whole transaction was a 
very human affair, and that when we pass out of experience into 
exact definition we ought not to think of finalities. History does not 
mention any revival of evangelical religion that ever arose out of 
a council like Nicaea, or Chalcedon, or any of the earlier contro¬ 
versies about doctrine or church polity. A knowledge of history 
keeps us from becoming hysterical when we see statements even 
that have endured through ages, and on which we have relied, 
dissolving in the larger and truer views of truth. 

In the third place the knowledge of history impresses upon the 
church the thought of its inheritance. When we remember all 
that lies back of us, the struggles through darkness and dimness 
to the light, the heroism, the adamantine character, all of which 
seemed necessary to put us where we are today, we should be 
callous and ungrateful indeed if we did not feel the inspirational 
force of this inheritance which we are to pass on either impaired 
or enriched and enlarged. 

In the fourth place the study of long stretches of history, the 
careful analysis of environments and motives, the constant recur¬ 
rence of situations almost, but never quite, identical with previous 
situations, the remorseless coming of consequences, for weal or 
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for woe, may serve to make the church keen in discrimination and 
put it on its guard. The beginnings are almost always micro¬ 
scopic, and the good or the bad development is usually well under 
way before it is discovered by the obtuse. The baleful influences, 
for example, of much of our current literature are condensed in 
short sentences, or phrases, the meaning of which the unwary never 
see. But the one who has studied history as it really is will not 
be caught napping, for great leading tendencies with their complete 
psychology are plainly marked in history. The church, just be¬ 
cause of its fundamental position in society, should thoroughly 
know tendencies. For example, despite all our enthusiasm about 
missions, does analysis show that all this enthusiasm is confined 
to a few great-minded, great-hearted leaders, who when they come 
from the ends of the earth to an Edinburgh Conference present an 
inspiring spectacle, but that it is not shared by the masses even of 
intelligent people, and that our young people are giving attention 
to everything else than missions and missionary literature? If 
this be true, the result is as certain as mathematics. 

Finally, the study of history leads to liberalization. All uses 
of history plainly lead to a profounder feeling of sympathy and 
an abiding sense of fundamental unity. History shows us our 
forebears mightily toiling to serve their day and generation. We 
note their earnestness, fidelity, and industry. But more and more 
we see them exactly as they were, we deferentially estimate them 
at their true value, and through their knowledge and experience 
we are learning, not indeed to underestimate the particular emphasis 
and contribution of each sect, but to put greater emphasis on our 
points of agreement. And so in these latter days we are recogniz¬ 
ing and coming into the fellowship, not only of the local church 
and of the particular denomination, but also of all the saints. 
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PRESIDENT ALBERT PARKER FITCH 
Andover Theological Seminary, Cambridge, Mass. 


Anyone asked to describe the religious situation at a great 
university is likely to undertake the task with some trepidation. 
The ethical idealism of the American college is clearly apparent. 
There are few places where it is so easy to do right and so hard to 
do wrong as in undergraduate communities. There are few places 
where the voluntary religious expression, while meager, is more 
frank and genuine. One recalls that when Henry Drummond had 
spent some two weeks at Cambridge, had then made a tour of the 
western colleges and had come back to Harvard, he said to Pro¬ 
fessor Peabody, at that time chairman of the Harvard Board of 
Preachers, “ Your morning chapel is the best of all; it is the most 
religious service I have ever attended.” But while it is clear to 
the sympathetic and discerning observer that there is a deep and 
genuine religious spirit in Harvard University, as in most of our 
schools and colleges, it is by no means easy to measure and analyze 
it. Young men here as elsewhere are unconventional in their 
religious expression and more apt to disguise than to display their 
deeper convictions. There is a story current in Cambridge of 
an undergraduate who died some years ago at the close of his 
Freshman year and whose diary certain of the officers of the uni¬ 
versity were permitted to see. In this book the lad had written, 
after he had been but a few weeks in residence, “I fear that this 
is a very irreligious place.” Later on in the year, after the boy 
had become adjusted to his surroundings, he wrote in the same 
diary, “I cannot understand what I meant by calling the college 
irreligious; it is the most religious place I ever got into.” Now 
we, like this boy, do not find the religious life of the University 
either obvious or commonplace in its expression, while we recognize 
its sincerity and depth. 
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And in order to understand it at all, we must remember both the 
typical attitude of the undergraduate in general and the peculiar 
influence which Harvard brings to bear upon that attitude. Up 
to the time when the Freshman enters college his experience of 
the world, if it has been a normal and wholesome one, has been 
largely mediated. Life has been made for him by his parents or 
guardians or friends. It is known chiefly through its accepted 
and accredited expressions. Then the boy comes to Cambridge. 
He lives in a wide-open dormitory on Mount Auburn Street or in the 
Yard. He is set quite free from the restraints and the traditions 
of a provincial and domestic life. His chapel attendances are not 
compulsory. His courses, within certain limits, are not dictated. 
His comings and goings are not watched. Where and how he will 
he touches life for himself, with his own right hand. His is no 
longer a mediated experience. His second-hand faith, his inherited 
convictions, his imposed principles, drop away, like the shreds of an 
old garment from his naked passion for reality. That passion is 
the characteristic one of the normal undergraduate here. He has 
a fine contempt for forms, a superb disdain of conventions. He 
is set on that quest which is the most necessary and the most 
perilous search the world has knowledge of—the quest of half- 
awakened youth for its own realities. 

Now, moulding and directing these eager lads as they struggle 
to find themselves and their own world, is the peculiar spirit of this 
place. For more than two centuries Harvard was the stronghold of 
Puritanism, the home of deliberate introspection, self-examination, 
moral self-consciousness, the place where character seemed of 
infinitely more importance than a superficial and facile piety. 
Every tradition of the college says to the undergraduate, “ Search 
thyself! Be modest. Examine motives. Above all, be honest. 
Know exactly what you mean and say that and that only. Let 
your deeds and not your lips speak. Remember that faith without 
works is dead.” 

What then is the result ? Why, this—that the first and universal 
characteristic of the Harvard undergraduate is a dread of seeming 
to appear better than he is. He often appears worse than he is, 
lest you should think him to be what he is not. In common with 
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most collegians, but perhaps in an intensified form, hatred of sham 
and love of honesty are at the bottom of his character. And his 
second characteristic, bom of his Puritan environment and inheri¬ 
tance, is a deep-seated reticence concerning the things of the spirit. 
He believes, but he cannot talk about his belief. He will live the 
life, but he does not like to bear witness to it. Prayer meetings 
repel him as much as unselfish Christian service attracts him. 
But whatever outward expression of his religious life he does make 
is made with singular persistency and dignity. 

Take for instance Morning Prayers, held daily at a quarter to 
nine in Appleton Chapel. While there are about five thousand 
students in Harvard University, most of the graduate schools are 
removed from the Yard and the number of men in the whole Uni¬ 
versity who by virtue of location could be justly expected to support 
the services in Appleton Chapel is only about fifteen hundred. Yet 
the average attendance of students at daily chapel is one hundred, 
and at the Sunday morning service the average attendance last year 
was 513, of which almost precisely half were students of the Univer¬ 
sity. It would be hard to find outside this company of youth any 
ordinary community of men and women numbering fifteen hundred 
souls who would support a daily service with an average attendance 
of 100. And such support as would be given to such a service 
would be made up largely of women. It is always to be remembered 
that one hundred men in chapel every morning means at least 
three hundred men whose attendance is regular although not daily. 
Here then in the chapel service, which has been a voluntary service 
now for more than a quarter of a century, Harvard undergraduates 
bear a quiet, restrained, but very genuine witness to their allegiance 
to the things of the spirit. This year there has grown out of a 
voluntary Freshman Bible class, which met for the first three 
months of the college year each Monday night, with an average 
attendance of seventy-seven men, the request for a Freshman 
service in Appleton Chapel which shall be addressed by the chair¬ 
man of the Board of Preachers and by the president of the Univer¬ 
sity and in which the opportunities and obligations of the chapel 
attendance shall be set before the class as a whole. In how many 
colleges would the Freshmen vote themselves into an added religious 
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service in order to have the persuasions and sanctions of a daily 
public worship set forth to them ? 

But as would be expected in a great community of modest, 
somewhat self-conscious, reticent youth, whose chief emphasis is 
upon conduct and character rather than upon testimony and 
worship, the religious spirit chiefly manifests itself here in the 
multiform undergraduate activities of Phillips Brooks House. This 



HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL 


is a noble colonial building, dedicated in 1900 as a memorial to the 
former bishop of Massachusetts. Here are the headquarters of 
various student religious organizations, the Christian Association, 
the St. Paul Society for the Episcopalians, the Catholic Club, and 
the Harvard Mission. All these societies are united in one general 
association, under a graduate secretary and his assistants who serve 
all the constituent parts. Phillips Brooks House itself is under the 
advice and control of two committees, one appointed by the 
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Harvard Corporation, and the other an Advisory Committee com¬ 
posed of students. The amount of social service undertaken by 
Harvard undergraduates and financed by them under the guidance 
of this undergraduate religious society, is truly impressive. Here 
voluntary Bible-study groups in all the classes are organized, some 
led by officers of the University and some by upper classmen. 
Here the Freshmen reception is held and Information Bureaus 
established for the benefit of new men, and here, last year, some 
three hundred undergraduates voluntarily engaged throughout the 
year in stated and routine forms of social service in various Boston 
and Cambridge Settlements, missions, and churches. There is no 
single activity in the University—literary, social, or athletic— 
which attracts to itself so many undergraduates each year as this 
of social service in the Phillips Brooks House Association. 

What, then, shall we say of religion at Harvard University? 
This: that it is far more real than apparent; that it manifests itself 
in life, but not overmuch in speech. It shows in the splendid 
record for sportsmanship, the scrupulous honor of Harvard men on 
the athletic field, and in the universal absence of cheating and 
deceiving in the classroom. It shows itself in the wide human 
interests to which the average undergraduate gives much of his 
time and effort and substance. It shows itself in the singular and 
impressive devoutness of the University religious services. And it 
may finally be added, it also shows itself in the increasing interest 
of the University as a whole in the claims and opportunities of the 
Christian ministry and in'historic Christianity as a redemptive 
faith, which centers, not so much in the teaching as in the person 
and work of Jesus Christ. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 
HI. THE PROPHETS OF THE EIGHTH CENTURY 
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The history of every great religion is at times the history of a 
great man or a group of great men. Spiritual and ethical insight 
comes to great souls, and it is only as they lift their fellows to 
their plane of vision that advances are made. It thus happens 
that the progress of the religion of Israel in the eighth century b.c. 
is bound up with the personal experiences and thoughts of four 
men—Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah. 

As noted in a previous paper, the ninth and eighth centuries 
were times of great ferment in Israel, and in this ferment a new 
social conscience had been born. Elijah, in the ninth century, had 
been its exponent, and the author of the E document had collected 
social laws shaped in response to it, but with the shepherd-prophet 
Amos, the earliest of the eighth-century literary prophets, there 
began a new movement upward and forward. 

The teaching of Amos embodied four important elements, two 
of which, if not entirely new, were put with such new emphasis as 
to be practically so. 

The first of these elements or doctrines is monotheism. The 
monotheism of Amos was not a philosophical theory of the universe; 
Amos did not declare that there is and can be only one God. It 
was a practical monotheism reached apparently in consequence of 
the prophet’s personal experience of the righteousness and power 
of Yahweh. However he attained his faith, Amos clearly believed 
that Yahweh ruled all the nations. He does not, like the E docu¬ 
ment, recognize the reality of other gods, nor like Jeremiah formally 
deny their existence. He simply ignores them and tells how 
Yahweh rules the nations. Yahweh brought the Philistines from 
Caphtor and the Aramaeans from Kir (Amos 9:7). The Phil- 
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istines, Damascus, Moab, Edom, and all nations are responsible to 
Yahweh for their acts and are to be judged by him (chaps, i, 2). 

This monotheistic thought of the shepherd of Tekoah was big 
with the fate of the progress of the race.. Egypt’s thinkers had 
begun to grope after a sort of monotheistic thought earlier than the 
fourteenth century, but never really reached it in any practical 
way. Of the conceptions proposed by Ikhnaton (Amenophis IV) 
they would have none. 1 The Babylonian priests at some period 
had conceived all the other gods as different forms of Marduk, 2 
but the conception had never become of practical religious value. 
In India, perhaps as early as Amos, men were talking of the Brahma, 
or Brahma-Atman, as the ultimate principle of life, 3 but potent as 
the idea was in later Indian thought, it never exerted the creatively 
ethical influence upon the race that the monotheism of Amos has 
done. Some 4 have supposed that Amos was influenced by the 
.abstract thought of the priesthoods of Egypt and Babylon—that 
he gave practical expression to a monotheistic conception that was, 
as it were, in the air. When, however, one sees how unaffected 
Palestinian shepherds today are by systems of thought which have 
dwelt for centuries in the cities of their own land, he is slow to 
believe that Amos was at all aware of the speculations of distant 
priesthoods. His thought grew out of the old conceptions of 
Yahweh as a holy and jealous God, and the ethical and spiritual 
discoveries of his own soul. These he applied in the terms, not of 
abstract thought, but of practical ethical endeavor, and his con¬ 
ception and his application of it were shared by the other literary 
prophets of the century. The monotheism of Amos became 
effective because it was closely coupled with his ardent champion¬ 
ship of social righteousness. In the eighth century Israel was 
economically very prosperous. The rich were growing richer, the 
poor, poorer, and the rich were oppressing the poor. Social cor- 

1 See Breasted, History of Egypt , 2d ed., chap, xviii, and Steindorf, Religion of the 
Ancient Egyptians , pp. 57ff. 

2 See the text translated by Pinches in the Transactions of the Victoria Institute , 
XXVIII, pp. 8 f. 

3 Cf. Bloomfield, Religion of the Veda , pp. 87, 211. 

4 So Baentsch, Altorientalischer und israelitischer Monotheismus. 
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ruption was fostered not only by wealth, but by religion. Amos 
proclaimed Yahweh as the God of social righteousness. Yahweh 
demanded justice and fair play for the oppressed, purity and 
chastity in personal life (see 2:6, 7; 5:11, 12, 14, 24; 8:4-7). 
Yahweh had of all the nations of the world chosen Israel alone, 
but this choice, far from being a guaranty of his favor, demanded 
of her a higher righteousness (3:2). In this aspect of his teaching, 
Amos continued and intensified the message of Elijah. 

The religion of Yahweh as conceived by Amos was not only 
socially ethical, but it was that alone. There was in it no place 
for ritual. Sacrifices and burnt offerings had no place in it. These, 
Amos declared were no part of Yahweh’s original covenant (5:25). 
In most emphatic terms he proclaims Yahweh’s displeasure and 
even abhorrence of the sacrificial feasts (4:4, 5; 5121-24). In that 
age of the world, when in every land animal sacrifices were regarded 
as a necessary element of religion, this was a very radical position. 

As the message of Amos was a call to righteousness, it was also 
a proclamation of punishment. That sin brings doom—that 
Israel's sin will bring punishment and destruction to Israel—is 
stated by him in many fprms (3:2, 11, 12; 4:2, 3, 12; 5:1-3, 27; 
6:1, 2, 7; 8:10-14). This threat of punishment is the only motive 
for a righteous life which Amos presented. He assumes that the 
people can do right, and that if they so do, all will be well, but the 
one reason which he urges to persuade them to righteousness is the 
fear of doom. 

The preaching of Amos came as a bugle-call to awaken the 
conscience of the nation. Though Yahweh was bound to them by 
covenant, not by kinship, many had lulled themselves into security 
by the heathen doctrine that their God could not abandon them. 
Amos awakened such by threatening doom to wicked Israel—a 
doom all the more sure because she was Yahweh’s chosen—remind¬ 
ing them that Yahweh was with them only on condition that 
they sought good, not evil (5:14, 15). 

Great as was the message of Amos, it was in some respects 
defective. Fear of punishment is not the highest motive for right 
doing; but Amos offered no other. Yahweh, as proclaimed by 
him, was an ethical, but not a loving, God. As Amos portrayed 
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him, he was cold and unfeeling. These defects in the preaching of 
Amos were soon supplied by his younger contemporary, Hosea. 
Larger vision of God has often entered a soul through a door opened 
by sorrow. This was true of Hosea. A man of tender and loyal 
affections, he had married a wife whom he dearly loved, but who 
proved to be untrue to him. As he yearned over her, pondering 
on the heart-breaking blight that had fallen on his life, he saw in 
it a revelation of the relation between Yahweh and Israel. The 
covenant of Sinai was a covenant of marriage. The unethical 
worship which was practiced by Hebrews all about him was in his 
view really worship of Baal. It was as much infidelity to Yahweh 
as Gomer’s life with her lovers was infidelity to Hosea. But the 
heavenly husband was not less loving than the earthly, and the 
measure of his own unquenchable love for Gomer became to Hosea 
a revelation of Yahweh’s unconquerable love for Israel. Gomer 
left Hosea’s home and led the life of a fallen woman till she fell 
into slavery; Hosea then bought her back, placed her apart where 
she was protected from her own evil propensities, and tried to win 
back her affection. So he believed Yahweh would bring affliction 
upon Israel—would bring her into the wilderness apart, where he 
could court her again and win back her love. 

Thus Hosea became the prophet of the love of Yahweh—not 
love as it had been crassly conceived in the worship of the old 
Semitic goddesses of fertility, but the pure love of an affectionate 
husband—a love that survives the grossest wrong. In his inter¬ 
pretation of the love of Yahweh, Hosea supplied a new motive, and 
that the most powerful, for reform and ethical righteousness. 
Israel’s sin not only injured herself, but broke the heart of Yahweh. 
Yahweh did not stand apart from her struggles as a threatening 
judge; he stood ready to help with all the inspiring influences of 
an infinitely loving companionship. Hosea fully shared the ethical 
enthusiasm of Amos. He falls not a whit behind that prophet in 
proclaiming Yahweh as a God who loves righteousness, champions 
the oppressed, punishes wickedness, and takes no delight in ritual 
and sacrifices; but he employs the various figures of the tenderest 
family relationships as symbols of Yahweh’s love in his endeavor to 
make his contemporaries realize this hitherto unsuspected aspect of 
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Yahweh’s character—this new interpretation of the covenant of 
Sinai—this new motive to righteous living. 

In the kingdom of Judah the prophet Isaiah a little later, perhaps 
before the death of Hosea, took up the message of Amos and Hosea, 
and continued in various ways to proclaim it through a ministry of 
forty years. The great poetic gifts of Isaiah and the close relation 
in which he stood to the kings Ahaz and Hezekiah have made his 
name the most prominent of all the prophetic circle, so that the 
work of other prophets has been attributed to his pen. His genuine 
prophecies, however, exhibit the same monotheistic conceptions, 
picture Yahweh as possessing the same passion for righteousness in 
his people, and as feeling the same abhorrence of the religious 
ceremonies of unethical men, that appear in the works of his two 
predecessors (see, e.g., Isa. 1:12-17). This gifted aristocrat and 
adviser of kings champions the downtrodden poor with all the ardor 
of the Tekoan shepherd. 

Isaiah, like his earlier contemporaries, saw a vision of a higher 
religious life. He believed that Yahweh demanded that life. It 
was a life essentially ethical. The ritual of the day with costly 
holocausts had no place in it. With all his gifts he sought to make 
his people see his vision and live this life. Sometimes he compares 
Israel to a stupid child (1:2, 3), sometimes to a vineyard (5:1-7). 
In each case Yahweh, the father or owner, is keenly disappointed in 
the returns which he gains from his possessions. If the figures are 
not as often from the same tender sphere as those of Hosea, the 
lesson taught is the same, and it is embodied in poetry of greater 
literary charm. 

In one respect the conception of Yahweh presented by Hosea 
and Isaiah was defective. Both thought of him as caring chiefly 
for Israel, and as caring for other nations only for their influence 
upon Israel. Isaiah, for example, speaks of Assyria simply as the 
rod with which Yahweh in his anger is to chastize Israel. When the 
chastisement is over, the rod is to be broken and thrown away (Isa. 
10:5®.). Yahweh is thought to care no more for Assyria than a 
father does for the switch with which he whips his boy; his love is 
centered in the boy. 

In the prophecies of Isaiah we come upon the beginnings of the 
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messianic hope, though in this respect there is a contrast between 
his earlier and later prophecies. In the time of Saul and David 
the king himself bad been the Messiah or “the Lord’s Anointed,” 
(I Sam. 24:10; II Sam. 22:51). In Isaiah’s time the glories of the 
Davidic empire had long passed. In the year 735 a weakling, 
Ahaz, was on the throne of Judah. Two more powerful kings were 
threatening Jerusalem. Isaiah’s hopes leaped forward to a time 
when Israel should again be ruled by a worthy prince. He took as 
the ideal pattern the Assyrian statesman and general, Tiglath- 
pileser IV, describing his ideal prince as a Wonder-counselor, a god 
of a warrior, a Father of booty, 5 and a Prince of peace (Isa. 9:5). 
He was to be great in planning battles, terrible in fighting them, 
rich in the resulting plunder, and great in ability to rule the con¬ 
quered territory in peace. 6 This is the ideal of a young man in 
whose veins hot blood still courses. In his later years the prophet 
drew a different picture. In these hopes of Isaiah’s young man¬ 
hood, however, we have the first powerful literary expression of an 
ideal, which, transformed as the centuries went on, exerted a 
creative influence upon Christianity. Between the time of Isaiah’s 
earlier prophecies and his later ones the prophecies of Micah, chaps. 
1-3, were uttered. 7 Micah lived at Maresha, called in the Greek 
period Marissah, near the modem Beit Gibrin. His home was in 
the foothills of Judaea, just on the Philistine border. His prophecies 
were uttered about 725 b.c. before the fall of Samaria. 

Though living in a different environment, Micah was thoroughly 
at one with the other prophets of the century in his teaching. Like 
theirs, his faith was monotheistic; he believed Yahweh to be supreme 
(cf. 1:3,4,10-16; 3:1). His presentation of Yahweh’s demands for 
social righteousness is no less insistent than theirs (chap. 2). The 
cultus of the period with its sacrifices and immoral practices, he like 
the others denounces (1:5). Finally Micah’s threat of judgment for 
sin falls little short of that of Amos in the intensity of its earnestness. 

* The word translated usually “eternal” is here to be taken as “booty,” or “prey” 
as in Gen. 49:27. 

6 Duhm, whom some interpreters follow, holds that this passage comes from the 
time of Sennacherib’s invasion, 701 B.c. Others make it post-exilic. With neither of 
these views is the writer able to agree. 

7 The rest of the Book of Micah belongs to a later time—a time not earlier than 
the seventh^century. 
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If Micah does not materially advance the religious teaching of the 
time beyond his contemporaries, he is thoroughly abreast of them 
in proclaiming the creative thoughts of the period. 

The later prophecies of Isaiah which in this hasty glance we have 
time to notice are connected with the invasion of Palestine by 
Sennacherib in 701 b.c. Hezekiah, contrary to the advice of 
Isaiah, had joined a coalition to throw off the Assyrian yoke. The 
armies of this coalition were defeated by Sennacherib at Eltekeh. 
Sennacherib then proceeded southward to Lachish, where he estab¬ 
lished his throne and received the submission of neighboring 
peoples. He sent a summons to Jerusalem to surrender, threaten¬ 
ing a siege and destruction if his summons were not heeded. In 
this crisis Isaiah declared that Yahweh would come down and 
protect Jerusalem and that the Assyrian should be destroyed 
(Isa. 31:5,8). 8 The prophet could denounce unspiritual ritual (1:3), 
but he really did not yet see that the religion of Yahweh could live 
without a temple. Some sort of external form was necessary for 
the faith; some external dwelling necessary for Yahweh. 

The faith of Isaiah was signally justified. Sennacherib had sent 
his main army to inflict punishment upon Egypt, the strongest 
member of the coalition which had opposed him. While on its 
way to Egypt the army was attacked by bubonic plague 9 and so 
decimated that the Assyrian had to withdraw. Judah paid a heavy 
tribute, and a number of her cities were given to Sennacherib’s 
faithful allies in Philistia. Though Hezekiah ruled over a dimin¬ 
ished realm, Jerusalem had escaped; the prophetic word was 
vindicated; the power of the hated conqueror was curbed. 

The effect of this event was far-reaching. Yahweh had not 
permitted Judah to suffer the fate which twenty years before had 
overtaken Israel. He had shown, both by the word pf his prophet 

1 It is needless to say that not all interpreters concur in this view. To the writer 
it seems most reasonable. 

9 This seems the real ground of the statement of II Kings 19:5, that the “angel of 
Yahweh smote the Assyrians” (cf. II Sam. 24:16 ff, and Acts 12:23 for the association 
of the “angel” with sickness), and of Herodotus (Book II, p. 141), that Sennacherib’s 
camp was overrun at night by mice which ate up the bow-strings. Bubonic plague 
attacks rats and mice first and is by them spread to human beings. Cf. G. A. Smith, 
Historical Geography of the Holy Land , pp. 158 ff., and Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible 
in One Volume t p. 403, a. 
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and by his destruction of the Assyrians, that Jerusalem was indeed 
his dwelling-place, and from this time on Jerusalem occupied a new 
place in the affections and faith of the Jews. The lapse of more 
than two hundred years had already softened the aversion caused 
by Solomon's departures from orthodox practices in the equipment 
of the temple, but until this time Jerusalem had been but one of 
the many shrines of Israel. From this time onward it was more 
and more regarded as the earthly home of Yahweh, and that 
sentiment grew which has made it a sacred city to Jew, Christian, 
and Mohammedan. 

If we are not mistaken, it was in connection with the events of 
Sennacherib's invasion that Isaiah uttered another messianic 
prophecy, setting forth the picture of the messianic kingdom 10 
which now stands in Isaiah 11:1-9. The foolishness of Hezekiah 
and the ruthlessness of Sennacherib had turned the prophet's 
thoughts again to the ideal social state. In his youth he had 
thought of the Wonder-counselor who should fight and conquer, 
who should make Judah glorious; now he thinks more of the social 
nature of the kingdom, and the ability of the Messiah to secure 
justice among its citizens. With language of marvelous beauty 
and images of unsurpassed power he portrays a time when the 
wanton passions of men shall be subdued to a higher law, the 
cruelty of man to man shall cease, when 

They shall not harm nor destroy 
In all my holy mountain, 

For the earth shall be full of Yahweh’s knowledge 
As the waters cover the sea. 

In this prophecy the social forces, the social conscience of the 
whole eighth century finds its highest expression, as well as the faith 
in Yahweh as a God of social righteousness which had animated 
each of the four great prophets of this century. These men, gifted 
with religious insight beyond their fellows and endowed with a 
power of expression unsurpassed in its reach while comprehensible 
by the most untutored, had forever made it impossible for men, 
into whose hearts their words sank to rest in the thought that 
religion could be divorced from ethics, or that God can ever be 

10 Some scholars deny the prophecy to Isaiah, making it post-exilic. 
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pleased with the praises of those in whose hearts is no pity for the 
unfortunate poor or who traffic in the life-blood of their fellow-men. 

The teaching of these great prophets brought to a head and 
crystallized into definite form the protest against the baalization of 
the religion of Yahweh which Elijah had first raised. The causes 
of this protest were in part the antipathy which people usually feel 
to religious practices other than their own, but other and worthier 
motives were present also. Canaanite religious customs were 
emphatically more sensual than those of the simpler nomads, and 
against these sensual practices the awakened conscience of the 
prophets revolted. What cause they had to revolt he only fully 
appreciates who sees a high place, like that at Gezer, excavated and 
beholds the countless obscene emblems which were offered as votive 
tokens to the deities of fertility. The wonder is that the teaching 
even of men like the great prophets of Israel ever lifted a peasantry, 
to whom such sensual indulgence was religion, out of their slough. 

The prophets gained a hearing because with a higher sexual 
morality they linked the cause of the poor who were oppressed by 
the rich. The poor man, then as now, was ready to listen to one 
who gave him practical help in the struggle for existence, even if 
the teaching to which he listened condemned some cherished 
indulgence. 

Isaiah, however, seems to have realized toward the end of his 
career that if the higher life, of which he and his fellow-prophets 
had gained a vision, was ever to be lived by his fellow-countrymen, 
it must be embodied in some outward form which could not be 
confused with the worship of the Canaanite Baals. As religion had 
been organized from the conquest to that time, this was not the 
case. Yahweh was worshiped in numerous high places, just as the 
Baals were. The high places of Yahweh had been high places of 
the Baals before they were his. He was worshiped in many of them 
by ceremonies which had crystallized long before his name was 
known in the land. No wonder that in the popular mind there was 
little distinction between Yahweh and Baal, or between the morality 
demanded by him and by them. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that we find Hezekiah, probably at Isaiah’s suggestion, making an 
effort to give the worship of Yahweh a form of its own, which 
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should make it forever distinct. To this end he endeavored to 
purify it of obscene emblems and to centralize its cult in Jerusalem. 
Pillars and asheras, the old sexual symbols of deity, were placed 
under the ban, and an endeavor was made to suppress all shrines 
except the one on Zion (see II Kings 18:4, 22). Such a reform was 
in accord with the declaration so often made by the prophetic 
group, that the sacrifices of the popular high places were really 
transgressions and that Yahweh took no delight in them. It was 
also in accord with Isaiah’s conception that Zion was necessary to 
the perpetuity of the religion of Yahweh; it was his dwelling-place 
—the city which he loved. 

No doubt in this effort at reform many time-honored super¬ 
stitious customs and practices were swept away. One of these was 
the worship of a brazen serpent (II Kings 18:4). Serpent worship 
among early peoples was widespread, if not universal. The 
excavation at Gezer has revealed striking evidence of its practice 
there during the Hebrew period. 11 This, with other symbols which 
obscured the ethical and spiritual Yahweh, was swept away. 

On the other hand, the reform was a recognition that the new 
and higher religious conceptions of a people must link themselves 
with the religious forms of their past. Yahweh had, according to 
popular views, shared apparently by Isaiah himself (Is. 6:iff.), 
long had dwellings in their midst, or at least places where he habitu¬ 
ally manifested himself. After the reform, he still had one. The 
ritual of the Jerusalem temple had had a continuous existence of 
more than two hundred years; it represented elements of worship 
inherited from Israel’s remote Semitic ancestry. This ritual was 
purified and retained. Apparently Isaiah and his royal colaborer 
hoped that by this reform the conditions of progress had been met, 
and that the ideals which had been so forcefully set forth in the 
prophetic preaching of half a century would now be embodied in 
the religion and ethics of a nation. Was Judah ready for such a 
reform as this ? We shall see in the next paper. 

11 See R. A. S. Macalister, Bible Side-Lights from the Mound of Gezer , Fig. 4, p. 76. 
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WHAT DID JESUS UNDERTAKE TO DO? 


PRESIDENT RUSH RHEES, LL.D. 
The University of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 


I 

The Romans, under whose procurator, Pontius Pilate, Jesus 
was put to death in the reign of Tiberius, got control of Palestine 
in 63 b.c., when Pompey intervened to stop a civil war which was 
harassing the people’s life. The Roman sway was exercised over 
Judah and Samaria in the time of Jesus, through her procurator 
Pontius Pilate; over Galilee and the region beyond Jordan, through 
the vassal King Antipas (Herod). 

The contemporaries of Jesus regarded this Roman dominion 
variously. In idea all resented it. The people of wealth and 
social position, for the most part, accepted and made the best of it. 
These people of wealth and position constituted the party of the 
Sadducees—a name probably derived from Zadok, who was high 
priest under King Solomon—for the aristocracy of Judaea con¬ 
sisted principally of the great high-priestly families, and their social 
and political followers. As the priestly party, the Sadducees 
were guardians of the temple and its ritual. How far that worship 
had fallen into formalism may be seen from the toleration extended 
by them to the market which energetic traders had set up within 
the temple itself—forsooth in order to make it easy for worshipers 
from a distance to procure fit animals for sacrifice and correct 
coins for money gifts. Circumstances also developed among the 
Sadducees some acute students of the Hebrew Scriptures. Such 
scribes were extreme literalists, and opposed any religious ideas 
which were not explicitly written in the Law. 

That which more than anything else called out the intellectual 
activity of these Sadducean scribes, or teachers, was the great 
popularity of certain other teachers of the Law, who were known 
as the Pharisees. That name did not indeed designate a party 
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among the people, but rather a group or fraternity of highly 
educated men, who by their zeal for the Law, by their knowledge 
of the traditions of the elders, and by their punctilious observance 
of all religious requirements, were “separate” from the common 
people. Although these Pharisees were exceedingly zealous for the 
traditions, in some respects they were the progressives of their 
time, for they held to many doctrines which the Sadducees 
denied because not found specifically in the Mosaic Law. The 
central idea in Pharisaic thinking was the holiness of God. So 
holy did they conceive God to be that sinful man could make no 
approach into his presence. The Law was given to man “ through 
angels” (Gal. 3:19). It contained the whole of God's revealed 
will, if only it was understood in the light of the traditions of the 
elders in which the application of the divine commands was made 
to all conceivable circumstances of daily life. It is not strange 
that such specific traditions practically meant more to many 
scribes than the very letter of the Law itself (see Mark 7:1-23), 
and religion became lost in a maze of hand washings, sabbath regu¬ 
lations, and rules concerning clean and unclean meats. For the 
fundamental doctrine of the unapproachable holiness of God 
tended to banish God from any living communion with his people. 

In theory the Pharisees were strict theocrats, and hostile to any 
other sovereignty than God’s. Practically however they con¬ 
cerned themselves little with political matters, acquiescing in the 
status quo , while they gave themselves to study and religious obser¬ 
vances. This apparent indifference to matters political was the 
outgrowth of their firm faith that in his own good time and in his 
own way God would bring to pass the complete redemption of his 
people from all bondage. 

This belief was the Messianic Hope. At its heart it was simply 
the corollary of faith in God's fidelity to the promises to Abraham 
and to his seed, which fidelity pledged him to set Israel on high in 
triumph over all their foes. That conviction had been the dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristic of Israel’s prophets and psalmists from 
the early times. It was dominant over the thought and over the 
life of the majority of Jesus' Palestinian contemporaries. This 
hope took on various forms. Some looked for God himself to come 
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and rule over his victorious people. Some believed that he would 
send a special representative—prophet or priest or king—as his 
Anointed One, to accomplish redemption for his people. The 
Pharisees for the most part, while sharing the messianic hope, 
gave less thought to it than to the ordering of their present life 
scrupulously in accordance with the Law and the traditions. 

Not a few, who in general belief were in agreement with the 
Pharisees, gave to this hope of deliverance a much larger place in their 
thought. The evidence exists for us today in a varied apocalyptic 
literature, patterned after the visions of the Book of Daniel. The 
seers of such visions expected God's redemption to come with some 
great cataclysm, in which Israel's foes and all the wicked should be 
overwhelmed, while the kingdom of heaven, in which the Jews would 
be God's chief favorites, would be established in triumph. 

Nor were all of the eagerly expectant people content to await 
God's sudden intervention for his people’s deliverance. Some of 
them, known as Zealots, felt impelled to have a hand in hastening 
the day of that deliverance,* by planning some armed revolt against 
the Roman dominion. It was such a revolt which precipitated the 
war which ended with the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans 
in 70 a.d. 

All of these—Sadducees, Pharisees, Zealots—constituted but a 
small part of the Jewish people. There remained the common 
people—despised by the Pharisees as not knowing the Law and, 
therefore, accursed. Too absorbed in the relentless tasks of daily 
life to take strong sides with any party, they yet followed for the 
most part the leadership of the Pharisees, revering the scribes as 
those that sat in Moses' seat. For scribal casuistry and scholastic 
quibbles, however, they had little interest or understanding—a 
simple people, with a simple faith, waiting for the consolation of 
Israel (Luke 2:25). Some, however, were more easily excited, and 
probably accepted the passionate Zealot teachings, particularly 
when some magnetic leader appeared among them. 

II 

Such were the people to whose ears came the message of the 
Voice crying in the wilderness, “Repent for the kingdom of heaven 
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is at hand.” It was a prophet's voice, such as many had been 
eagerly awaiting for generations. It made no appeal to traditions 
and fine-spun interpretations. Rather the prophet spurned the 
idea cherished by not a few that God's promised kingdom was the 
assured possession of those in whose veins flowed Abraham's blood. 
Moreover, this prophet looked for a kingdom speedily coming with 
judgment: “the axe even now is laid at the root of the trees” 
(Luke 3:9); the harvester even now is winnowing his grain to 
separate out the chaff for burning. An urgent, pressing call it was, 
with a searching demand for righteousness, and summons to a 
baptism of repentance and consecration. Small wonder that mul¬ 
titudes of all sorts and of all shades of opinion flocked to the Jordan 
to hear, and to be baptized, confessing their sins. 

Among those multitudes Jesus came from his carpenter's bench 
at Nazareth, intent on consecrating his life to the kingdom which 
John preached. And in his baptism there came to him the clear 
summons to devote his life to that kingdom, as God's chosen repre¬ 
sentative—not otherwise could he have understood the words 
which rang within his heart, “Thou art my Son.” The withdrawal 
to the wilderness was inevitable. The temptation was a manifold 
suggestion to his spirit to doubt that divine call, or to follow it in 
the way all the men of his time would expect him to do. The 
victory he won was the victory of loyalty to his deep spiritual con¬ 
victions and experience. Out from the wilderness he came and 
took up John's message, “Repent!” But a new note is present: 
Jesus' simple “I say unto you”; and a new teaching also appears: 
“The kingdom of God cometh not with observation.” 

Ill 

Summoned by such a call, tested by such a temptation, living 
among a people of such beliefs and expectations, what did Jesus 
undertake to do ? Four things may be named as clear objects of 
his short and momentous public activity. 

He undertook (1) to be obedient, even until death; (2) to preach 
the gospel of the kingdom; (3) to attach disciples to himself who 
could finish his work; and thus (4) to put leaven in the lump of 
this world’s life, that the whole might be leavened. 
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1. He was obedient, even until death. The temptation which 
followed the baptism shows how hard a problem that call, “Thou 
art my Son,” presented to him. To a Jew of Jesus’ time such a 
call could mean but one thing—that he was to inaugurate God’s 
kingdom. But his life, his experience of soul, his idea of God’s 
truth and God’s will had little in common with his people’s mes¬ 
sianic expectations. The outcome of the temptation was his calm 
determination to do his work as God should indicate that work to 
him, but always in perfect loyalty to his own conviction concern¬ 
ing God and God’s will and the nature of God’s kingdom. So he 
was obedient. That such obedience showed him far removed from 
the worldly Sadducees and their casuistic scribes did not signify, 
for in this all Pharisees and most of the common people would 
praise him. That his loyalty to his own spiritual certainty set him 
in opposition to Pharisaic scrupulousness in matters of hand wash¬ 
ings, clean meats, sabbath regulations, and the like, was very serious 
however. Yet he did not hesitate to be true to his own inward cer¬ 
tainty of God’s will, nor to denounce the hypocrisy which made clean 
the outside of the platter, but was indifferent to inward spiritual 
ungodliness. Moreover that his idea of God’s simple demand upon 
men’s hearts led him to declare that the kingdom comes not with 
observation, as the apocalypses pictured, but is like unto leaven 
hid in the meal, an influence working quietly, slowly, unobserved— 
that brought him into open conflict with the most cherished hopes 
of the people. Nevertheless he was obedient—even until death. 

This obedience was for him not simply his response to the divine 
voice speaking in his own conscience. It was essentially obedience 
to the teaching of the Scriptures of his people. His message and 
his work meant no innovation. “I came to fulfil,” was his word. 
Yet in almost the next word he set his “I say unto you” over 
against that “which was said to them of old time.” But his 
unsupported affirmation was the old law lifted to its spiritual limit; 
and the confirmation of his teaching was found in the response of 
enlightened consciences. 

His obedience was an active response to the call of duty. Preach¬ 
ing, healing, inspiring now multitudes, now a select group, his meat 
was always to do the will of him that sent him and to finish his 
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work. At the darkest hours of his career he recognized the divine 
summons to go forward with his work—the Son of Man must suffer 
many things. And at the end Gethsemane saw his supreme obe¬ 
dience—“the cup which my father hath given me to drink, shall 
I not drink it ?” 

Early Christian thinking recognized the supreme significance of 
this enterprise of obedience: “Wherefore also God highly exalted 
him, and gave unto him the name that is above every name” 
(Phil. 2:9). 

2. He preached the gospel of the kingdom. His preaching was 
not like John’s, except in his demand for repentance and simple 
righteousness. “The axe laid at the roots of the trees” is wanting. 
The winnower, fan in hand, is absent. Instead we have the parable 
of the tares—“Let both grow together until the harvest, . . . . 
lest haply while ye gather up the tares ye root up also the wheat 
with them” (Matt. 13:29). Rather is Jesus’ teaching first of all 
concerned with the true idea of God—as a Father, who sees in 
secret, and who will have his children to be perfect (Matt., chaps. 
5 and 6); a Father who waits eagerly to receive and forgive penitent 
prodigals (Luke 15:11-24). Jesus’ doctrine of duty was corollary 
to his idea of God. He demanded from men toward God inward 
truth and sincere obedience, and toward men, brotherliness. From 
within, out of the heart, he sought the character of men. Outward 
observances were of little moment, even though they were of 
venerable sanctity. 

Of the kingdom of God he had much to say, but more concern¬ 
ing the duties it entails than of the privileges it offers—excepting 
to the poor «in spirit and to the pure in heart. The consummation 
of the kingdom did not concern his thought so much as the inaugu¬ 
ration of it. And that inauguration was shown to be accomplished 
wherever men sincerely strive to do the will of God. Of the con¬ 
summation he did, however, have something to say—all intended 
to impress on his hearers that present faithfulness and simple 
brotherliness are the ways to prepare for the future blessed inheri¬ 
tance. 

3. Jesus sought to attach disciples to himself. At first that 
appeared to be the easiest of tasks. Multitudes flocked to him as 
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to John, for the same reason: the proclamation of the approaching 
kingdom of God. But Jesus taught with a new authority which 
astonished as well as attracted men. Moreover his teaching found 
echo in every spiritual heart, and such sought ever to sit at his 
feet. He early chose a select band from among his followers, 
“that they might be with him and that he might send them forth 
to preach ” (Mark 3:14). These twelve were his closest companions. 
But great multitudes followed him entranced by his words and 
deeds. It was in fact his deeds as much as his words that entranced 
them. There was a simple friendliness, a social joyousness, a 
divine sympathy, which drew men to him. Moreover his mighty 
works of help and healing filled the multitudes with expectant 
enthusiasm. However a scientific age would explain these mighty 
works, it seems indubitable that Jesus had a marvelous power to 
help and to heal the sick and distressed. 

All these things combined to draw multitudes to him. But he 
sought not simply eager, expectant followers, but firmly attached 
disciples. He was fearful of too easy enthusiasm, and with reason. 
That enthusiasm was eager to use Jesus for fulfilment of its hopes 
and expectations. Those he well knew he could not and would 
not satisfy. Hence he found it necessary to guard against too great 
an arousing of popular excitement, and repeatedly he charged some 
man whom he had helped to tell no one about it. 

As time passed, however, the contradiction between Jesus’ 
spiritual teaching and the popular hopes became more and more 
clear; the conflict between the scribes and Jesus’ simple spiritual 
message became more acute; and the contempt of the rulers for 
the Nazarene prophet became more chilling and widely felt. And 
the multitudes began to fall away. Then came the testing time 
and Jesus proved the attachment of the few to him, whom they 
acknowledged to have for them the words of eternal life (John 
6:68). When the multitudes, who earlier would have eagerly 
welcomed a chance to proclaim him Messiah, no longer thought 
of him except as a prophet, Jesus asked the Twelve directly, “Who 
say ye that I am?” (Mark 8:29). And Peter replied, “Thou art 
the Messiah.” It was faith in the face of surrounding defection 
and indifference. And Jesus knew that Peter and those for whom 
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he spoke, had come under his personal sway, and could not only 
believe, but could serve, his ideal of the kingdom of God. 

A few more weeks or months of fellowship and special training 
followed. Jesus concerned himself more and more with his proved 
disciples. Then came the end in Jerusalem, the enthusiasm cooling 
into hatred, the arrest, the trial, the cross. And the hopes of the 
faithful were crushed, but only to be revived in undying vigor by 
the glorious surprises of Easter morning. 

4. “It is finished” was the cry of Jesus from the cross. What 
was finished ? His task of uttermost obedience, his preaching of a 
kingdom of God that cometh in obedient hearts, and his creation 
of a band of disciples now knit to him by love and faith, that death 
could only stun, not destroy. And that means that he had accom¬ 
plished the great undertaking, of which he spake in parable—he 
had planted a seed in the world, which though utterly insignificant 
in men’s eyes, should become a great tree; he had put leaven in 
the lump of the world’s life, which though hidden, should work 
silently away from public observation, until the whole was leavened. 

Such was his undertaking: spiritual, inward, heavenly, like his 
teaching and like his life. 

What he accomplished the next paper will discuss. 
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THE MINISTER AND THE BOY 
V. THE ETHICAL VALUE OF ORGANIZED PLAY 1 


ALLAN HOBEN 
The University of Chicago 


The value of work as a prime factor in character building must 
not be overlooked. In the revival of play that is sweeping over 
our American cities and in the tendency to eliminate effort from 
modem education there is danger of erecting a superficial and mere 
pleasure-seeking ideal of life. It is upon the background of the 
sacred value of work that the equally legitimate moral factor of 
play is here considered. Further, the value of undirected play in 
cultivating initiative, resourcefulness, and imagination, especially 
in young children, is worth bearing in mind. One must grant also 
that play is not always enlisted in the service of morality. But 
neither is religion. Both may be. At any rate it is evident that 
when boy nature is subjected to city conditions we must either 
provide proper outlet and guidance for the boy's play instincts or 
be guilty of forcing him into the position of a law-breaker and a 
nuisance. 

Reduced to its lowest terms, organized play is thus recognized 
as a convenient substitute for misconduct. Even the property 
owner and peace-loving citizen, if moved by no higher motive, will 
agree to the adage that “ Satan finds some mischief still for idle 
hands to do,” and will welcome the endeavor to safeguard property 
rights and promote the peace of the community by drawing off the 
adventurous and mischief-making energies of the boys into the less 
expensive channels of play. Practical men are quite agreed that 
it is better for gangs to release their energy and ingenuity against 

1 Books and articles recommended: E. B. Mero, The American Playground, 
Dale Association, Boston; K. Groos, The Play of Man , D. Appleton & Co.; J. H. 
Bancroft, Games for the Playground , Home , School , and Gymnasium , Macmillan; C. E. 
Seashore, “The Play Impulse and Attitude in Religion,” The American Journal of 
Theology, XIV, No. 4; Joseph Lee, “Play as Medicine,” The Survey , XXVII, No. 5. 
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one another in a series of athletic games than to seek similar adven¬ 
ture and satisfaction in conflict with established property rights 
and the recognized agencies of peace and order. 

Nevertheless there persists in the church, however unconsciously, 
a sort of piety that disregards the body, and the conventional 
Christian ideal has certainly been anemic and negative in the 
matter of recreation. The Young Men’s Christian Associations 
with their reproduction of the Greek rather than the early Chris¬ 
tian ideal of physical well-being have served to temper the other¬ 
worldly type of Christianity with the idea of a well-rounded and 
physically competent life in the present as being consonant with 
the will of God. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century Francke of Halle, an 
educational organizer and philanthropist of no mean proportion, 
said, “Play must be forbidden in any and all of its forms. The 
children shall be instructed in this matter in such a way as to show 
them, through the presentation of religious principles, the waste¬ 
fulness and folly of all play. They shall be led to see that play 
will distract their hearts and minds from God, the Eternal Good, 
and will work nothing but harm to their spiritual lives.” 

Only gradually does “the-world-as-a-vale-of-tears” and “the- 
remnant-that-shall-be-saved ” idea give place to a faith that claims 
for God the entire world with its present life as well as individual 
immortality in future felicity. Miracle and cataclysm and post¬ 
mortem glory—the ever-ready recourse of baffled hope and perse¬ 
cuted Christianity—are giving place more and more to a Christian 
conquest that is orderly and inclusive of the whole sweep of human 
life. The church is but dimly conscious, as yet, that through the 
aid of science she has attained this magnificent optimism; much 
less does she realize its full implication for social service and the 
saving of the individual, both body and soul. 

The minister as the herald and exemplar of such an imperial 
salvation cannot ignore the exceptional opportunities which the 
play interests of boyhood offer. He whose task has been to recon¬ 
cile men to God, to bring them into harmony with the universe in 
its ultimate content, cannot neglect those activities which more 
than anything else in the life of the boy secure the happy co- 
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ordination of his powers, the placing of himself in right relation with 
others and in obedience to law. These are the moral and religious 
accomplishments aimed at in the teaching of reconciliation which 
bulks so large in Christian doctrine; and by whatever means this 
right adjustment to self, to others, and to the will of God is brought 
about, it always produces the sure harvest of service and joy. 

To some undoubtedly it will seem sacrilegious to suggest that 
play can have anything to do in a transaction so deeply moral and 
so fundamentally religious. Yet a psychological analysis of both 
play and worship at their best will reveal marked similarities in 
spontaneity, in self-expression for its own sake and free from 
ulterior ends, in symbolism, semi-intoxication and rhythm, in 
extension and enrichment of the self and in preparation for the 
largest and most effective living. That such a claim is not alto¬ 
gether extravagant may be demonstrated in part by canvassing the 
moral reactions of a well-organized group engaged in some specific 
game. For in merely discussing the play attitude, which is applic¬ 
able to every interest of life, there is the danger of so sublimating 
the value of play that its importance, while readily granted, will 
not affect pastoral or educational methods. This mistake is only 
comparable with another which dwells upon the religious life of the 
boy as dependent upon the use of some inherent religious faculty 
that is quite detached from the normal physical and mental pro¬ 
cesses. Such an attitude favors an easy escape from both the 
labor of character building and the obligations of environmental 
salvation. Recognizing these dangers and remembering that 
morality and religion are most valid when incorporated and 
acquired in actual conduct one may analyze a standard game in 
search of its ethical worth. 

Baseball, our most popular and distinctively national game, 
constitutes a. fair field for this inquiry. In order to evaluate this 
form of play as an agency in moral training it is necessary to pre¬ 
sume that one has a company of nine or more boys grouped together 
on the basis of loyalty to a common neighborhood, school, club, 
church, or the like. They elect a manager who acts for the team 
in arranging a schedule of games with their various rivals and who 
serves in general as their business agent; also a captain, usually 
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chosen because of his ability to play the game and his quality of 
natural leadership. He directs his players in their contests and in 
case of dispute speaks for his team. The boys should also have 
in every case a trainer older than themselves, a player of well- 
known ability and exemplary character. It is usually through 
neglect of supervision of this sort that the ethical value of baseball 
for boys of from twelve to fifteen years of age is forfeited. With¬ 
out the trainer to direct their practice games, and as a recognized 
expert to try out the players for the various positions, the possi¬ 
bilities of forming a team are few and those of unjust and harmful 
conduct many. 

If at the outset, the group, coming together in park or vacant 
lot, cannot speedily agree upon a modus operandi, their energy is 
turned into profane disputing about the chief positions, and usually 
a game cannot be organized, or, if it is, lack of agreement as to 
put-outs, runs, fouls, and debatable points soon ruins the attempt, 
with little left to most of the boys except resentment of the might- 
makes-right policy. On the other hand, whether one has in mind 
a team or a chance group of players, the presence of a capable 
adult as an immediate and final court of appeal guarantees fair 
play for all, prevents personal animosities, and inspires each one to 
do his best in the presence of a competent judge. 

Wherever the team with proper supervision is a possibility the 
moral value of the game will be at its maximum. Uniforms are 
not to be despised. Loyalty to the school represented is but boy¬ 
hood’s form of what in later life becomes ability to espouse a cause 
and to assume a degree of social responsibility in keeping with that 
attitude. 

Because of this loyalty the boy who expected to play in the 
prominent position of pitcher takes his less conspicuous place in 
right field, if, by fair trials under the trainer, another boy has 
demonstrated his superior fitness to fill the much-coveted position. 
For the credit of the community or school which he has the honor 
to represent, the match game must be won; hence he surrenders his 
personal glory to the common good. He does more. Under the 
excitement of the contest and with the consequent strengthening 
of the team spirit, he encourages the very boy, who would other- 
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wise have been only his personal rival, to do his level best, forgetting 
utterly any mean individual comparisons and all anti-social self- 
consciousness, in what he has enthusiastically accepted as the 
greater common good. 

He goes to bat at a critical juncture in the game. The score is 
close. He as much as anyone would like to have runs to his credit. 
But for the sake of the team his chief concern must be to advance 
the base runner. So he plays carefully rather than spectacularly, 
and makes a bunt or a sacrifice hit, with the practical certainty 
that he will be put out at first base, but with a good probability 
that he will thus have advanced his fellow one base and so have 
contributed to the team’s success. 

The religious value of the principle here involved receives no 
little attention in sermon and Sunday-school class, but how tame 
and formal is its verbal presentation as compared with its registra¬ 
tion in the very will and muscles of a boy at play! Wherever a 
state has become great or a cause victorious, "wherever a hero, a 
Socrates or a Christ has appeared among men, there has been the 
willingness, when necessary, to make the “sacrifice hit. ,, The 
loyalty that has held itself ready so to serve on demand, has to its 
credit all the higher attainments of humanity. 

In the great American experiment of democracy, where the wel¬ 
fare of the people is so often bartered for gold, and where public 
office is frequently prostituted to private gain, there is a propor¬ 
tionately great need of teaching in every possible way this funda¬ 
mental virtue of loyalty. Our future will be secure only in the 
degree in which intelligent and strong men are devoted to the wel¬ 
fare of city and state after the fashion of the boy to his team. It 
is because war, with all its horrors, has stimulated and exhibited 
this virtue that its glory persists far into our industrial age; and 
the hope of a lofty patriotism, that shall be equal to the enervating 
influence of peace, lies in an educated and self-denying type of 
loyalty. 

The use of this loyalty in the reformation of boy criminals has 
been remarkably demonstrated in the well-known work of Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey, of Denver. In a particularly difficult case he 
says: 
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I decided to put my influence over him to the test. I told him of the fight 
I was making for him, showed him how I had been spending all my spare time 
“trying to straighten things out” for him and Heimel, and warned him that 
the police did not believe I could succeed. “Now Lee,” I said, “you can run 
away if you want to, and prove me a liar to the cops. But I want to help you 
and I want you to stand by me. I want you to trust me, and I want you to 
go back to the jail there, and let me do the best I can.” He went, and he went 
alone—unguarded. 

Here is a striking example of the team work of two with the play 
upon loyalty and the spirit of contest. 

Another lesson about boys I learned from little “Mickey” when I was 
investigating his charge that the jailer had beaten him. The jailer said: 
“Some o’ those kids broke a window in there, and when I asked Mickey who 
it was, he said he didn’t know. Of course he knew. D’yu think I’m goin’ to 
have kids lie to me?” A police commissioner who was present turned to 
Mickey. “Mickey,” he said, “why did you lie?” Mickey faced us in his 
rags. “Say,” he asked, “Do yoh t’ink a fullah ought to snitch on a kid?” 
And the way he asked made me ashamed of myself. Here was a quality of 
loyalty that we should be fostering in him instead of trying to crush out of 
him. It was the beginning in the boy of that feeling of responsibility to his 
fellows on which society is founded. Thereafter, no child brought before our 
court was ever urged to turn state’s evidence against his partners in crime— 
much less rewarded for doing so or punished for refusing. Each was encour¬ 
aged to “snitch” on himself, and himself only. 

Another interview with a boy under sentence to the industrial 
school, emphasizes the same point: 

“I can help you, Harry,” I said. “But you’ve got to carry yourself. 
If I let boys go when they do bad things, I’ll lose my job. The people’ll get 
another judge in my place to punish boys, if I don’t do it. I can’t let you go.” 
We went over it and over it; and at last I thought I had him feeling more 
resigned and cheerful, and I got up to leave him. But when I turned to the 
door he fell on his knees before me and, stretching out his little arms to me. 
his face distorted with tears, he cried: “Judge! Judge! If you let me go, VU 
never get you into trouble again!” 

I had him! It was the voice of loyalty.This time he “stuck.” 

“Judge,” the mother told me long afterward, “I asked Harry the other day, 
how it was he was so good for you , when he wouldn’t do it for me or the police¬ 
man. And he says: ‘Well, Maw, you see if I gets bad ag’in the Judge he’ll 
lose his job. I’ve got to stay with him, ’cause he stayed with me.’” I have 
used that appeal to loyalty hundreds of times since, in our work with the boys, 
and it is almost infallibly successful. 
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In eight years, out of 507 cases of boys put upon their honor to 
take themselves from Denver to the Industrial School at Golden, 
to which the court had sentenced them, Judge Lindsey had but 
five failures. In view of such facts, who will think for a moment 
that we have so much as begun to turn the latent loyalty of boyhood 
to its highest ethical use ? 

No doubt much can be said against football, which ranks second 
in popularity among American athletic games. For some years the 
elements of hazard and rough treatment have been unhappily too 
prominent, so that the suspicion is warranted that players have 
been sacrificed to the bloodthirsty demands of the vast throng of 
spectators. The tension of playing in the presence of thousands 
of partisan enthusiasts shows itself in a reckless disregard of 
physical injury. Furthermore, for boys in early adolescence the 
tax upon the heart constitutes a common danger which is often 
rendered more serious by the untrained condition of the players. 
It is to be hoped that in the further modification of the rules from 
year to year, the players and their welfare will be kept more in 
mind, and the sensation-loving public, whose gate-fees have been 
too big a consideration, will be measurably overlooked. 

But with this concession, all of the virtue that attaches to base¬ 
ball will be found in football, only in accentuated form. Physical 
bravery is, of course, more emphasized; while team loyalty, with 
all that it implies, is more intense. The relation of members to 
one another in a well-organized team amounts to an affection which 
is never forgotten. The words of cheer when the team is hard 
pushed and has to take a “brace”; the fighting spirit that plays 
the game to a finish, no matter what the odds; the hand extended 
to help to his feet the man who has just advanced the ball; the 
pat on the back; the impulsive embrace; the very tears shed in 
common after a lost game—all of this is a social and moral experi¬ 
ence of no small value. Basket-ball also offers a good field for the 
subordination of personal glory to team success and in point of 
intensity, stands midway between baseball and football with the 
elimination of the dangerous qualities of the latter. 

Games of this sort are also the most effective means of develop¬ 
ing, through expression, the boy’s sense of justice or fair play. And 
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this sentiment will always be found strong and operative in him 
unless it has been overcome by the passion to win or by imitation 
of the bad example of certain debased athletes, popularly known 
as “muckers.” Under proper leadership, the boy soon learns that 
the true spirit of manly sport is the farthest removed from that 
of the footpad and the blackguard. Appreciation of successful 
opponents and consideration for the vanquished can be made 
effectually to supplant the cheap, blatant spirit which seeks to 
attribute one’s defeat to trickery and chance and uses one’s victory 
as an occasion for bemeaning the vanquished. The presence of a 
capable director of play is sure to eliminate this evil which has 
crept in under the sanction of vicious ideals and through gross 
neglect of boys’ play on the part of adults in general and educators 
in particular. The Decalogue itself cannot compete with a properly 
directed game in enforcing the fair-play principle among boys. It 
is worth something to read about fair play, but it is worth much 
more to practice it in what is, for the time being, a primary and 
absorbing interest. 

A large part of the morality which is most obviously desirable 
for human welfare consists in bringing the body into habitual 
obedience to the will. The amount of individual suffering and of 
loss and expense to society due to failure in this struggle is nothing 
less than appalling. The victims of emotional hurricanes, “brain¬ 
storms,” neurotic excess, and intemperate desire are legion. A 
nation that is over-fed, under-exercised, and notably neurasthenic 
should neglect nothing that makes for prompt and reliable self- 
control. Lycurgus said, “The citizens of Sparta must be her 
walls,” and in building up a defense for the modern state against 
forces more disastrous than Persian armies we must turn to the 
ancient device of the playground and athletic games. 

The moral value of play in this respect arises from the instant 
muscular response to volition. Delay, half-hearted response, in¬ 
attention, preoccupation, whimsicalness, carelessness, and every 
sluggish performance of the order of the will, disqualifies the player 
so that when we take into account the adolescent passion to excel, 
and the fact that 80 per cent of the games of this period are charac¬ 
terized by intense physical activity, we are forced to place the 
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highest valuation on play as a moral educator; for this enthrone¬ 
ment of the will over the body, although having to do with affairs 
of no permanent importance, has great and abiding value for every 
future transaction in life. 

Indeed, the physical competency attained in athletic games has 
its reaction upon every mental condition. Many boys who are 
hampered by an unreasonable diffidence, a lack of normal self- 
confidence and self-assertion, find unexpected ability and positive¬ 
ness through this avenue alone and, on the other hand, the physical 
test and encounter of the game serves to bring a proper self-rating 
to the over-confident. 

Dr. George J. Fisher, international secretary of the Physical 
Department of the Young Men’s Christian Association, says, “An 
unfortunately large number of our population haven’t the physical 
basis for being good.” No one with even the slightest knowledge 
of sociology and criminology will be disposed to deny such a state¬ 
ment. One might as well expect a one-legged man to win the 
international Marathon as to expect certain physical delinquents 
to “go right.” Thousands of boys and girls sit in our public 
schools today who are the unhappy candidates for this delinquency, 
and we are monotonously striving to get something into their 
minds, which would largely take care of their own development, 
if only we had the wisdom to address ourselves to their bodies. 
There is indeed not only a physical basis of being good, but, what 
is not less important, a physical basis of doing good. Many people 
avoid blame and disgrace who fail utterly in making a positive 
contribution to the welfare of the community. They do not 
market their mental goods. Thousands of men remain in medioc¬ 
rity, to the great loss of society, simply because they have not the 
requisite physical outfit to force their good ideas, impulses, and 
visions into the current of the world’s life. For the most part they 
lack the great play qualities, “enthusiasm, spontaneity, creative 
ability, and the ability to co-operate.” Whenever we build up a 
strong human organism we lay the physical foundations of effi¬ 
ciency, and one is inclined to go farther and think with Dr. Fisher, 
that muscular energy itself is capable of transformation into energy 
of mind and will. That is to say that play not only helps greatly 
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in building the necessary vehicle, but that it creates a fund upon 
which the owner may draw for the accomplishment of every task. 

There is ground also for the contention that grace of physical 
development easily passes over into manner and mind. The 
proper development of the instrument, the right adjustment and 
co-ordination of the muscular outfit through which the emotions 
assemble and diffuse themselves, is, when other things are equal, 
a guarantee of inner beauty and the grace of true gentility. A 
poor instrument is always vexatious, a good instrument is an abid- 
ing joy. The good body helps to make the gracious self. Other 
things being equal the strong body obeys, but the weak body rules. 

One should not overlook the heartiness that is engendered in 
games, the total engagement of mind and body that insures for the 
future the ability “to be a whole man to one thing at a time. ,, 
Much of the moral confusion of life arises from divided personality, 
and the miserable application of something less than the entire 
self to the problem in hand. Do not the great religious leaders of 
the world agree with the men of practical efficiency in demon¬ 
strating and requiring this hearty release of the total self in the 
proposed line of action ? The demand of Jesus, touching love of 
God and neighbor, or regarding enlistment in His cause, is a 
demand for prompt action of the total self. Possibly no other 
single virtue has a more varied field of application than the ability 
for decisive and whole-souled action, which is constantly cultivated 
in all physical training, and especially in competitive athletic games. 

It should be noted also that the hearty release of energy is, in 
every good game, required to keep within the rules. This is par¬ 
ticularly true in basket-ball, which takes high rank as an indoor 
game for boys. While the game is intense and fatiguing, anything 
like a muscular rampage brings certain penalty to the player and 
loss to his team. So that, while the boy who does not play “snappy’’ 
and hard cannot rank high, neither can the boy who plays “rough- 
house.” Forcefulness under control is the desideratum. 

Besides this there is always the development of that good- 
natured appreciation of every hard task, that refinement of the 
true sporting spirit, by which all the serious work of life becomes 
a contest worthy of never-ending interest and buoyant persistency. 
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In the midst of all the sublime responsibilities of his remarkable 
ministry we hear Phillips Brooks exclaim, “ It’s great fun to be a 
minister”; an epoch-making president of the United States tele¬ 
graphs his colleague and successor, with all the zest of a boy at 
play, “We’ve beaten them to a frazzle”; and the greatest of all 
apostles, triumphing over bonds and imprisonment, calls out to his 
followers, “I have fought a good fight.” “It is doubtful if a great 
man ever accomplished his life work without having reached a play 
interest in it.” 

The saving power of organized play, in the prevention and cure 
of that morbidity which especially besets youth, can hardly be 
overestimated. This diseased self-consciousness is intimately con¬ 
nected with nervous tensions and reflexes from sex conditions and 
not infrequently passes over into sex abuse or excess of some sort. 
So that the diversion of strenuous athletic games and the consequent 
use of energy up to a point just below exhaustion, is everywhere 
recognized as an indispensable moral prophylactic. Solitariness, 
overwrought nervous states, the intense and suggestive stimuli of 
city life, call for a large measure of this wholesome treatment for 
the preservation of the moral integrity of the boy, his proper self- 
respect, and those ideas of physical development which will surely 
make all forms of self-abuse or indulgence far less likely. 

The normal exhilaration of athletic games, which cannot be 
described to those without experience, is often what is blindly and 
injuriously sought by the young cigarette smoker in the realm of 
nervous excitation without the proper motor accompaniments. 
Possibly if we had not so restricted our school-yards and over¬ 
looked the necessity for a physical trainer and organized play, we 
would not have schools in which as many as 80 per cent of the boys 
between ten and seventeen years of age are addicted to cigarettes. 
In trying to fool Nature in this way the boy pays a heavy penalty 
in the loss of that very decisiveness, force, and ability in mind and 
body, which properly accompany athletic recreation. The increased 
circulation and oxidization of the blood is in itself a great tonic and 
when one reflects that, with a running pace of six miles an hour 
the inhalation of air increases from four hundred and eighty cubic 
inches per minute to three thousand, three hundred and sixty cubic 
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inches, the tonic effect of the athletic game will be better appre¬ 
ciated. This increased use of oxygen means healthy stimulation, 
growth of lung capacity, and exaltation of spirit without enervation. 
“Health comes in through the muscles but flies out through the 
nerves.” 

It was well thought and arranged by the ancients [says Martin Luther] 
that young people should exercise themselves and have something creditable 
and useful to do. Therefore I like these two exercises and amusements best, 
namely music and chivalrous games or bodily exercises, as fencing, wrestling, 

running, leaping and others.With such bodily exercises one does not 

fall into carousing, gambling, and hard drinking, and other kinds of lawless¬ 
ness, as are unfortunately seen now in the towns and at the courts. This evil 
comes to pass if such honest exercises and chivalrous games are despised and 
neglected. 

The feeling of harmony and bien-etre resulting from play is, in 
itself, a rare form of wealth for the individual and a blessing to all 
with whom one has to do. Every social contact tends to become 
wholesome. And who will say that the virtue of cheerfulness is 
not one of the most delightful and welcome forms of philanthropy ? 
Play, rightly directed, always has this result. 

Possibly no social work in America is more satiely constructive 
than that of the playground movement. In the few years of its 
existence it has made ample proof of its worth in humane and 
beneficent results; and our city governments are hastening to 
acknowledge—what has been too long ignored—the right of every 
child to play. It is only to be regretted that the play movement 
has not centered about our public schools for it constitutes a legiti¬ 
mate part of education. The cost of industrial usurpation in 
restricting the time and area of play is only beginning to be realized. 
The relation of the play-time and of the playground to health, 
happiness, morality, and later, to industrial efficiency, begins to 
dawn upon our civic leaders. In dearth of opportunity and in 
cruel oversight of the normal play-needs of boyhood, there prob¬ 
ably has never been anything equal to our modern American city. 

If “recreation is stronger than vice,” it becomes the duty of 
religious and educational institutions to contribute directly and 
indirectly to normal recreative needs. 
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But what can the minister do ? He can help educate the church 
out of a negative or indifferent attitude toward the absorbing play- 
interests of childhood and youth. He can publicly indorse and en¬ 
courage movements to provide for this interest of young life and may 
often co-operate in the organization and management of such move¬ 
ments. Every church should strive through intelligent representa¬ 
tives to impart religious value and power to such work and should 
receive through the same channels first-hand information of this 
form of constructive and preventive philanthropy. He can partly 
meet the demand through clubs and societies organized in connec¬ 
tion with his own church. He can plead for a real and longer 
childhood in behalf of Christ’s little ones who are often sacrificed 
through commercial greed, un-Christian business ambition, edu¬ 
cational blindness, and ignorance. He can preach a gospel that 
does not set the body over against the soul, science over against 
the Bible, and the church over against normal life; but embraces 
every child of man in an imperial redemption which is environ¬ 
mental and social as well as individual, physical as well as spiritual. 
In short, he can study and serve his community, not as one who 
must keep an organization alive at whatever cost, but as one who 
must inspire and lead others to obey the Master whose only reply 
to our repeated protestations of love is, “Feed my lambs.” 
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The portion of Christian history to be surveyed under this 
topic extends over eight hundred years, from Pope Gregory the 
Great to Pope Leo X. It embraces the period in which the nations 
of modem Europe took their rise. The Christian thought of 
these times was long regarded by Protestant theologians as of 
little account because the greater portion of it was supposed to 
consist of abstract and idle, if not wanton, speculation. But it 
has been discovered that, just as many of the political and economic 
forces of the Protestant period took form out of the chaotic and 
half-organized forces of human life of those times, so also the out¬ 
standing Protestant moral and religious conceptions derive their 
character, through attraction or repulsion, from the mediaeval 
Catholic leaders or their opponents. This is particularly true of 
those doctrines that stand in closest relation to the idea of the 
future life. 

The commanding figure that stands at the opening of these 
centuries is that of Pope Gregory I, sumamed the Great. In a 
sense he dominates them. Both in respect to the ideals of ecclesi¬ 
astical statesmanship that controlled the Roman Catholic church 
and in respect to the character of its religious spirit he was the 
prototype. 1 The theology of Gregory was flimsy enough, indeed. 
In the matter of doctrinal construction he was a puttering oppor¬ 
tunist. But he did a work which a deeper or more logical thinker 
or a soul of richer religious life would not have attempted. He 
shared fully the weaknesses of his time. This is one reason for 
his influence on later times. 

Called against his will from the monastery to the papal chair, 
he brought to it the monk's stern ideas of obedience to constituted 

1 Harnack, History of Dogma , V, 262 ff. 
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authority and his vivid sense of the contrast between the heavenly 
and the earthly. The times were full of confusion and danger. 
The western Roman empire had disappeared at last. The barba¬ 
rians had swept over the imperial lands in successive waves of 
vigorous and restless humanity, destroying much of the ancient 
civilization and sparing what they pleased. It is true that some of 
the invading tribes had accepted the Arian Christianity before their 
emigration. It is true that the popes had won the Franks to 
Catholic Christianity and by their aid had made good progress 
in cajoling or forcing other peoples to accept the orthodox faith. 
But they cared little about it, and their turbulent spirits, accus¬ 
tomed to respect for local authority only, were disinclined to yield 
obedience to one supreme autocratic power. 

Gregory’s feelings at the time are reflected in the following 
sentences in a letter to Leander, the bishop of Seville: 

1 am so beaten about by the billows in this comer of the world that I can 
in no wise bring to harbor the ancient rolling ship at whose helm I stand through 

God’s mysterious dispensation.I am forced to steer directly in the face 

of the storm, again to swerve the vessel and to receive obliquely the onset of 

the waters.Fearful I remember that I have lost my quiet shore of 

peace. 3 

Many another pope who also longed for that “quiet shore” 
proved to be a shifty and unscrupulous steersman because he too 
was a monk at heart. To his own mind, Gregory’s task was plain 
—to establish religious order by reducing all the churches to sub¬ 
jection to the customs and rule of the Roman church. 

It was this conviction that gave to Boniface, the great Catholic 
missionary to central Europe, and to his less famous co-workers, 
their peculiar power. It was a logical development of his policy 
when his great namesake, Gregory VII (Hildebrand), attempted 
the reduction of all the clergy to the direct authority of the pope, 
and a corollary to it when Innocent III tried to erect an absolute 
papal imperium over all Europe. The importance of these facts 
in the present consideration lies in the fact that it was the demands 
of this ecclesiastical'policy that gave to the mediaeval Catholic 
doctrine of the future life a principal feature of its character. 

2 Quoted in Robinson, Readings in European History , I, 75. 
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Gregory also left the stamp of his monkish piety on the religious 
life of the West. Augustine of Hippo first transplanted neo- 
Platonic mysticism to the West under a Christian name, but it 
was Gregory who gave it wide currency. Its characteristic spirit 
was the passion for the Absolute, the longing for the immediate 
vision of God, when the world and men are left behind and, for 
the perfect saint, non-existent. Transmitted to the pietists of 
the church in a degenerate form, it became par excellence Catholic 
religion. It was the major premise of scholastic theology. But 
it condemned the multitudes of the laity who had no time for high 
contemplation to hopeless inferiority and dependence on the 
“religious.” 

Over against this view of God was a correspondingly low esti¬ 
mate of the world. Material existence was the opposite of the 
spiritual and divine. Hence it was evil. Devotion to God meant 
by inference the scorn of the world, its beauty, wealth, and pleas¬ 
ures. These ideas were sedulously inculcated in the minds of the 
aggressive members of the Christian community for centuries 
before and after Gregory, and became firmly established. But 
as for those who were engrossed in domestic affairs or business 
or politics, the contemplative life was not for them. The idea that 
the true Christian concerned himself with the unseen world had 
a debasing effect on the minds of the common people generally, for 
it either made the lower life excusable for them, or, if they sought 
to realize the higher life, it could only be by degrading the heavenly 
to the level of the earthly. 

Now, it is in the combination of these two elements, the churchly 
and the mystical, that the Gregorian era obtains its distinctive 
character. It was inevitable that in the course of things the latter 
should be made subservient to the former. For whatever Gregory 
the monk might have done if left to himself, Gregory the pope 
conceived it to be his business to identify religion with the interest 
of the church. In taming the barbarians, he and his successors 
had to take them as they found them. They “stooped to conquer.” 
They appealed to the crass superstitions of the people in order to 
hold them, and canonized these superstitions for the sake of the 
church. The price ultimately paid was appalling. 
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After all it was not so strange that the monasticizing of the 
papacy, and through it, of the church, should end in barbarizing 
both. For the temper of the monk and the temper of the bar¬ 
barian were not very dissimilar. The one had never learned the 
true value of civilization. The other had learned to despise it. 
While the one clung to the crude beliefs of his fathers in the doings 
of gods and goddesses and lower orders of good and bad spirits 
and supposed himself to be in contact with them, the other in his 
craving for a proof of the reality of an inhabited spiritual world 
became naturally credulous of every tale or vision that confirmed 
him in his hope. He, too, had a heritage of beliefs in the doings of 
good and bad spirits. The tendency in this direction had steadily 
grown since the days of the gnostic controversies. When the 
horror of the idea of eternal torment took hold on men’s minds, 
and when the growing belief in a purgatorial state in which those 
unfit for heaven might be purified in time to escape the sentence 
of everlasting ruin at the day of judgment came in as a sort of 
relief, men were ready to lay hold on almost any sort of assur¬ 
ance that might be offered that they might be of help to the 
departed. 

We are not to overlook the beautiful side of the life that sought 
a higher world and strove ever so hard to purify itself so as to 
share its glories. But the strain was too great for the human 
spirit, and we are startled to find with what fierceness a Peter 
Damiani or a Bernard of Clairvaux turned from sweet medita¬ 
tion to the fiercest onslaughts against harmless people because 
they were disobedient to a despotic church. Moreover, the monas¬ 
tic reaction against materialism made it somewhat imperative to 
deal thus with the recalcitrant, for when the populace at large had 
become thoroughly permeated with this religion of the phantasy 
they readily became the slaves of the ecclesiastical politician—for 
that is what monks so often became. Thus it was that the doctrine 
or the imagery of the future life became for the mediaeval ecclesi¬ 
astic the chief weapon for the subjugation and government of the 
people. It is astonishing how far they were successful. 

For the whole period we are considering purgatory was the 
center of interest in the future world. The reality of hell was 
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undisputed and its terrors were never absent from the religious 
mind. But inasmuch as already in the sixth century the belief 
was common that nearly all the baptized went to purgatory at 
death for further purification and would not be sentenced to hell 
unless their sins remained unexpiated at the judgment day, the 
hope of the conscience-stricken centered in the means of deliver¬ 
ance from purgatory. The popular demand for relief eventuated 
in a highly specialized system of measures that professed to meet 
the needs of every case. 

It is rather surprising at first to notice how slowly the compli¬ 
cated system developed. For three centuries after Gregory there 
was little added to his doctrine on the subject. To be sure, the 
“dark ages” come in here and we are wanting in knowledge of the 
religious life of the masses. Men of those times were probably 
concerned more especially with other matters and both priests 
and monks shared the common brutality of the times. There 
came a brief glowing renaissance in the times of the empire of 
Charlemagne through the king’s encouragement of learning and 
the schools of the monks—only to be lost again in the confusion 
that followed the dissolution of his empire. It seems that the 
great multitude remained sunk in ignorance and coarseness. The 
few scholars of those days furnish very little for our purpose. 
Bede, 3 the Anglo-Saxon, relates a vision of a holy man carried by 
angels to the other world without mentioning purgatory, but in 
another vision gives a vivid picture of a beautiful heaven and a lurid 
hell with adjacent temporary abodes of similar character but 
inferior, though neither paradise nor purgatory is named. St. 
Boniface 4 also describes a vision of purgatory, Alcuin, 5 Rabanus 
Maurus 6 and Walafrid Strabo, 7 of the Carlovingian renaissance 
give more definite shape to the doctrine. Haymo 8 of Halberstadt 
makes the important statement that the prayers and lamentations 

* Hist. Eccles., IV, xix; Aliquot Quest. Lib., Q, x-xii. 

* Ep. XX. ad Eadburgam, cited in Lea, Hist, of Confessions and Indulgences , 
III, 308. 

s De Fide, iii, 21; Expos, in Ps. 6, Ps. 37. 

6 Comm, in Malt. IV, c. xii; Ennarrata in Epp. Pauli IX, iii. 

7 Glossa Ord. in Ep. I ad Cor . Ill 13. 

8 De Varietate Librorum, III, c. i-ix. 
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of the living, supported by almsgiving and masses, may shorten 
the period of purgatorial suffering, an idea that was exploited later 
to the fullest possible extent. 

The special cause of the development of the doctrine was the 
great religious movement known as the Cluniac revival. It began 
in the tenth century at the monastery of Clugny in southern France 
and spread during the next three centuries throughout western 
Christendom. It was truly a revival of religion, but religion of 
the monastic type. Through this revival the common people of 
western Europe became at length positively interested in the 
Christian religion as far as this movement represented it. This 
is true especially of the Teutons. It was destined to have equally 
far-reaching effects on the machinery of church government, and 
this for the simple reason that the view that the church and the 
Christian religion were one and the same had become deeply 
rooted. 

The effects were tremendous. Vast accessions of both men and 
women were made to the numbers of those who were vowed to 
the “ religious ” life. Monastic orders multiplied. Semi-monastic 
associations arose for those who were able only partially to assume 
the ascetical vows. The laity by various sorts of self-denial sought 
to participate in the higher life. The people had become inwardly 
Catholic. The attainment of the vision of God as the ideal of 
religion, world-flight as its distinctive mark, penitential suffering 
for sin as satisfying divine justice, the meritoriousness of good 
works and the possibility of supererogatory works, whereby merit 
could be stored up for future need, became the axioms of the Chris¬ 
tian faith. The imagination of the people now responded to the 
doctrine of the future life and exercised itself in the effort to con¬ 
strue it in sensuous forms—a desire that priests and monks were 
too willing to gratify. Men were concerned with questions as 
to the state of the dead—how to escape hell, how to shorten or 
mitigate the sufferings of ourselves and our loved ones in purga¬ 
tory, how at last to reach the heaven of God. These were the 
questions for religious men in those times. Apparitions, visions, 
dreams, revelations of all kinds, multiplied. Saints and angels 
became familiarly known. The Virgin Mary, the typical female 
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saint, was fast being exalted to Queen of Heaven. The services 
of heavenly beings were sought in the work of saving men. New 
“saints” continually appeared. “Holy” women, 9 like Elizabeth 
of Schonau and Hildegard of Bingen, who had resigned the joy of 
mere human love and the natural beauties of the world, found a 
recompense in the contemplation of the heavenly Bridegroom and 
the apparel of heavenly women far more glorious than what they 
had renounced here. 

The monks, who were the most perfect representatives of the 
movement, received high honor. Francis of Assisi and Bernard 
of Clairvaux received while living a veneration almost equal to 
worship. The monks became the people’s singers and preachers 
and the theologians of the church. They had felt as no others the 
depravity and wickedness of the times 10 in which the revival had 
sprung up as a redemptive force and they never wearied in their 
denunciations of the present world. Over against its vileness 
they delighted to portray the glories of heaven. Their pessimistic 
view of this world in its contrast with the future world is char¬ 
acteristically set forth in the poem of Bernard of Morlaix, De 
Contemptu Mundi , 11 a hexameter of three thousand lines. It 
commences: 

Hora novissima, tempora pessima sunt, Vigilemus! 

Ecce minaciter imminet Arbiter Ille supremus: 

Imminet, imminet, ut mala terminet, aequa coronet, 

Recta remuneret, anxia liberet, Aethera donet. 

J. M. Neale has paraphrased it thus: 

The world is very evil; 

The times are waxing late: 

Be sober and keep vigil: 

The judge is at the gate: 

The judge that comes in mercy, 

The judge that comes with might, 

To terminate the evil, 

To diadem the right. 

•See account in Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind , I, chap. xix. 

10 For a description of the state of the church in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
see Lea, History of the Inquisition in the Middle Ages , I, 52 ff., and the testimonies 
there quoted. 

11 London: Allenson, The Rhythm of Bernard of Morlaix. 
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Peter Damiani’s hymn, De Gloria Paradisi , manifests the same 
impatience with the earthly life and the same monotonous, though 
unwearied, expatiation on the joys of the heavenly. To imagine 
that such language represents the sentiments of the untutored 
populace is a mistake. For their feelings we have to turn to the 
unspeakably loathsome pictures that the mediaeval mind drew of 
the miseries of hell. 

The heat of the movement subsided in time, but not before it 
had put into the hand of the ecclesiastic a weapon that enabled 
him to establish his sway over the people for both worlds. Here 
we turn to the churchly side of the revival. The dissolute and 
ignorant clergy were inferior to the monks. The only apparent 
hope was to impose forcibly upon them the monastic ideal. When 
the terrible monk Hildebrand came to the papal throne the des¬ 
perate task was undertaken in earnest. The story of his enforce¬ 
ment of the law of celibacy on the priesthood cannot be told here. 
Nor can the equally stirring story of the conflict with the emperor 
and other monarchs when the control of the clergy of their domains 
was wrested from their power. The meaning of both these con¬ 
tests was simply that the pope was determined to secure a clergy 
that would be “unworldly.” To this end both the bond of domes¬ 
tic affection and the bond of political alliance must be broken. 
Ultimately, of course, the people must be utterly subjected. The 
full establishment of the confessional and the thoroughly organ¬ 
ized penitential system brought it about. 

The consequences for the church were most serious. In order 
to free her priests from the powers of this world she was compelled 
to undertake to rule the world herself. To establish her claims 
against the legal authority of the empire and other governments 
she must place her own claims on a legal basis. By working up 
the canons of councils and forged or real decretals of popes into a 
body of canon law her lawyers accomplished it. 

The point for our consideration is that salvation came to be 
interpreted as a legal process. The entire religious life was forced 
into the legal mold. The revival that has been described became 
the propelling power of a vast legal machine. The people's con¬ 
cern for their future state was utilized in the interest of the church. 
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Obedience to the church was made the chief requisite for salvation. 
The church became sponsor for the people, she held the keys of 
heaven and hell, and the doctrine of the future life was shaped in 
accordance with her necessities. She must retain her hold on the 
people. If she ministered salvation to them, then they were sure 
to demand some guaranty that they or their departed friends were 
not to be given over to the pangs of hell unless by their own fault. 
They got what they asked for. Moreover, the pressure of pecuniary 
needs on account of the huge expense kept working in the same 
direction. Thus there was a development of doctrines and prac¬ 
tices that expressed on the one side the popular temper and on the 
other side reflected the scheme by which the church contrived to 
fulfil the will to rule. 

In this matter, as in every phase of religious history, practice 
ran in advance of theory and the theory arose out of the desire to 
justify and regulate the practice. For one thing, there was the 
reiteration by the men of the type of Damiani 12 of their conviction 
that this world is unutterably bad, that the Judgment Day is near, 
but that for the majority of men the next world is still worse, till 
the overstrained imagination of those who believed them yielded 
to the will of the priest and was prepared to adopt any possible 
means of relief. Then also there was the pressure of the popular 
clamor that the church save men from eternal ruin. In many 
quarters it was a common belief that the church had the power to 
save even from hell. Though she never claimed it officially, her 
priests found it inexpedient to disabuse the people’s minds of this 
error. Moreover, mortuary masses had become a fertile source of 
revenue, and when monks were permitted to confess people the 
secular priests were not likely to let their parishioners slip out of 
their hands by a refusal to meet their desires. Of course the devel¬ 
opment of practice proceeded unevenly in different places. There 
was much divergence in practice and a good deal of controversy 
between progressives and conservatives, but the general direction 
is plain. For the sake of coherency in government it became 
necesssary that the church doctrine be formulated. This was 

12 See pertinent passages in Migne, P.L ., 144, cols. 300, 343, 340; 145, cols. 287, 

971. 
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accomplished by the scholastics. They accomplished a twofold 
result. On the one hand they established the worth of the prac¬ 
tice of the priest in intervening for the salvation of the dead and 
thus gave the doctrine the firm hold that it has maintained to the 
present. On the other hand they placed a check upon innovation 
by reckless priests. 

By Hugo St. Victor, 13 pseudo-Augustine, 14 and Bernard 1 * of 
Clairvaux the doctrine of purgatory was firmly established as a 
church doctrine. By Alexander Hales, 16 Thomas Aquinas,* 7 and 
Bonaventura 18 the scheme of the future life was fully elaborated. 
The doctrine in substance is as follows: Heaven is the place of 
happiness to which, as their final abode, the wholly purified and 
sinless enter. It is open to all within the Catholic church, if they 
fulfil all the conditions. There are grades of glory in heaven 
according to merit. Hell is the place of eternal misery for the 
finally impenitent and wicked. From it there is no deliverance, 
whatever mitigation of suffering there may be. After the day of 
judgment, at the end of the world and resurrection of the body, 
there will be no possibility for the unpurified to avoid the sentence 
of condemnation. Between these two abodes is purgatory,** 
whither are sent the baptized who have committed sin after bap¬ 
tism but, though repenting of it, have not fully satisfied for it by 
penitential suffering. Here they are detained until by proportionate 
penalty they have removed their offense. The pains of purgatory 
may be lightened or their duration shortened through the good 
offices of the church; hence mortuary masses. Those who have 
thus been rescued proceed to paradise, there to await in spiritual 
bliss the bodily resurrection and entrance into the final heaven. 
Those whose purification in purgatory is still incomplete at the 
judgment are consigned to hell. This view of the future is modi¬ 
fied by the intercalation of a limbus infantum for the unbaptized 

13 De sacratn. II, xvi, i-ii. ** De vera el falsa poenti., xvii. 

xs Serm. dediversis , xlii, 5; in cantica lxvi, n. 

x6 Sermones , P. iv; Q. xvi, Membr. ii, 4, 2, 3; Q. xvii, Mcmbr. ii, 1, 6; 2, 3. 

17 Summae P. i, Q. ixiv, 4, 3; P. iii, Q. lii, 2, 5-8; Q. lix, 5; supplem. Q. ixix, 1-6. 

11 IV, Sentt. Dist. xx, P. i, 1, Q. 1-6; P. ii, 1, Q. 5, etc. 

19 Catholic Encyclopaedia , XII, art. “Purgatory.” 
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infants, since they have been guilty only of original sin and have 
committed no wilful transgression, and a limbus patrum for the 
righteous pre-Christian fathers who had no opportunity for baptism. 
The condition of these two classes was generally regarded as a 
negative happiness, but opinions on this point varied. It should 
be further pointed out that both purgatory and hell are subdivided 
into many separate abodes, according to individual desert. 

This eschatology of the schoolmen is reflected in the wonderful 
structure of the genius of Dante, the Divina Comedia. What¬ 
ever political aims the poet had, and whatever may be the truth of 
Dollinger’s 20 idea that the poem is an allegory of the poet's spiritual 
experience, it is clear that the popular conception of the state of 
the dead is here portrayed. But it is clear also that to a lover of 
the Graeco-Roman culture, such as Dante was, the church's cruel 
and arbitrary view of the fate of the heathen was inwardly unpala¬ 
table. Some of the ancients he could not consign to the Inferno 
and some of the dwellers in that place exhibit a nobility of character 
in striking disharmony with their environment. As the author 
leads us through the Inferno, the Purgatorio, and the Paradiso, it is 
plain that the interest slackens in the order named. It is an evi¬ 
dence that the mediaeval mind found the center of attraction in 
the fate of the condemned. The hideousness of the scenes depicted, 
the grotesqueness of some of the circumstances described, and the 
horror of the punishments exacted, prove to what a depth of degra¬ 
dation the church of the middle ages had descended. As Taylor” 
says, “For us the disproportion of the vengeance to the crime, 
the outrage of everlasting torments for momentary, even impul¬ 
sive, sin, is shocking and. preposterous.In fact, Dante's 

dramatic genius has brought the mediaeval hell to a reductio ad 
absurdum to our minds." 

One point more remains to be touched—the granting of indul¬ 
gences.” It has been shown that the confessional and the peniten- 

ao Dante as a Prophet. 

** Op. cit. y II, 5, 46. It is probable that the Catholic idea of hell is partly the effect 
of Mohammedan influence. 

“ See the full account in Lea, Hist, of Confessions and Indulgences , III; a briefer 
account in Haraack, Hist, of Dogma , VI, 260 ff. Catholic Encyclopaedia, VII, art* 
“Indulgences.” 
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tial system that centered in it were the secret of the church’s hold 
upon the people. The church’s insistence that after mortal sin 
had been forgiven and the eternal penalties removed by God the 
temporal penalties must still be endured, either in this world or 
in purgatory, was encumbered with a practical difficulty—the 
prerequisite penitence on the part of the sinner was not always 
forthcoming or might be imperfect. The danger of a failure in the 
system began to be averted by a compromise. The penitence 
might be regarded as satisfactory if supplemented by some meritori¬ 
ous service, such as a gift of goods to the church. During the 
crusades the prospect of commuting one’s penalty by personal 
service was found to be an effective inducement to secure volun¬ 
teers and large gifts. At first the indulgence was applied only to 
the penalties endured during life, but the popes soon found that if 
it was extended to purgatorial penalties the effect was greater. 
And so, in spite of much opposition from the bishops—for it threat¬ 
ened their revenue from mortuary masses—the popes began to 
grant indulgences on behalf of the dead, plenary indulgence remit¬ 
ting all the purgatorial penalties and other indulgences being limited 
to a certain definite amount of time. They were able to do this by 
the application of the supererogatory merits that Christ and the 
saints had laid up and that were at the sole disposal of the popes. 
There was an attempt to guard the practice by the intimation that 
it was only in reference to purgatory that indulgences were avail¬ 
able and that only per suffragium (that is, the pope did not claim 
absolute power to release souls, but only interceded with God for 
them), but the people easily supposed that the popes had full power 
over purgatory and even, perhaps, over hell. 

From Sixtus IV to Leo X great sums were obtained hereby for 
the papal treasury. Public “pardoners” imposed upon the credu¬ 
lity of the masses and sold indulgences wholesale. But a day of 
reckoning was near. The minds of the common people were at 
last aroused. Their outraged conscience found a voice in the 
mighty protest of Martin Luther. 
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A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON 
THE EFFICIENT CHURCH 

No subject is more in the public eye than education . Amid all the 
divergent views as to the technique and principles of education nothing is 
more evident than the growing conviction that the new emphasis must be 
laid upon education in morals . As to just what institutions are to under¬ 
take this task there is difference of opinion . Many claim that the public 
school can be counted upon to help in such a task; but all are agreed that 
the church must be the primary source of moral inspiration and instruction . 
In the following pages Shailer Mathews, of the University of Chicago , 
discusses certain books dealing with this vital subject . Inquiries concerning 
books , traveling libraries , and issues of the Biblical World containing 
previous outlines should be directed to the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature. It is hoped that this reading course will be of particular 
help to ministers and Sunday-school teachers. 


THE SECOND ELEMENT OF EFFICIENCY—ORGANIZATION FOR RELIGIOUS 

EDUCATION 

Protestantism has too frequently centered its attention upon the 
adult. Its theologies have largely been constructed upon the supposi¬ 
tion that religious experience is essentially mature; yet at the same time 
it has for the last century steadily increased the emphasis it has laid 
upon the Sunday school. In so doing it has more closely recognized 
its educational function. Revivals and special appeals to those who 
have already partially formed their beliefs and habits are indispensable 
for church efficiency, as will appear in a later study, but the educational 
process is certainly the more conservative and fruitful. 

The modem Protestant church is truly more keenly alive to this 
duty and the interest in its educational problem is continually growing 
more widespread and intelligent. In this new attitude there is every 
ground for encouragement, but there still remains the need of more 
thoroughly organizing the educational activities in the church, and of 
realizing the supreme value of spiritual growth as opposed to religious 
revolution. Too many churches are spending more money on a church 
choir than they are on the Sunday school and yet their very future 
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depends upon their success in producing Christian lives from Sunday- 
school classes. 

Education is certainly more than giving information. Information 
of course must be given, but in religious processes we need to distin¬ 
guish carefully between a knowledge about the Bible and a definite 
unfolding of the religious life under the guidance of biblical ideals. It 
is this broad conception of education as involving proper methods in 
teaching and work, but just as truly of the need of training the activi¬ 
ties of the child, that the volumes selected for consideration would 
emphasize. 

The first volume is that by the president of Brown University, 
W. H. P. Faunce, The Educational Ideal in the Ministry . The volume 
is composed of eight lectures and ha$ preserved much of the charm of the 
author’s spoken words. President Faunce is thoroughly abreast of 
the results of educational theory and at the same time has had a notable 
success as a pastor. His experience therefore fits him admirably for 
emphasizing the great task which the clergyman must face. To this 
end he begins his discussion with an appreciation of the place of the 
minister in modem life. This he finds, not in the olden-time authority 
of the Puritan minister, but in the need that society should have some¬ 
one to set forth the real significance of Christ to the community. Dr. 
Faunce very properly distinguishes this sense of the value of Christ 
and his standards from any particular theory about his origin and 
character. The great task of the minister is to educate people to the 
point in which Christ’s standards are their own. Once possessed of 
them they may move on to any phase of social service. But this is an 
educational task. 

The difficulty which an open-minded minister faces when he comes 
to educate his church in the new appreciation of the Scriptures and 
Christianity is given sympathetic treatment. The need of the minis¬ 
ter’s thinking of God in terms of modem science if he is to appeal to a 
modem world is especially treated. The man who can read Dr. Faunce’s 
words without feeling that God is still at work is certainly irresponsive 
to modem prophets. Particularly significant is the chapter on “The 
Direction of Religious Education.” In this President Faunce comes 
more closely into touch with the actual task of the preacher as affected 
by the work of the church. It is a helpful chapter with all its criticism. 
It makes a number of suggestions as to practical methods, but the pre¬ 
vailing thought of the chapter is expressed in this striking sentence, 
which is the key to the entire work: “To explain Christ’s attitude 
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toward God and man, toward the family and the church, toward knowl¬ 
edge and joy and sacrifice and death and eternity, to show what it 
means to enter into that attitude so as again to say, ‘Christ liveth in me’ 
—that is the endless task of the Christian preacher.” This, too, is an 
educational task. 

Nor does the volume leave the minister outside the general sweep 
of education as it exists in colleges and schools, in labor unions and 
political discussions. In all of these means of education he is to have 
a part, not for the sake of debate or for the sake of domineering, but 
for the sake of participating and so evangelizing the educational forces 
of the entire community. 

It is impossible for any one at all acquainted with the needs of 
Protestant churches to fail to see the vital significance of such a concep¬ 
tion of the minister’s work. Too many churches have been ruined 
because the preacher wished quick rather than abiding results. Popu¬ 
larity is not necessarily evidence of permanent influence. The minister 
who cannot patiently face his problem and train men to occupy his own 
Christ-centered point of view is not facing the educational task involved 
in an efficient ministry. 

The Pedagogical Bible School , by Samuel B. Haslett, Ph.D., is 
described by the author as “a scientific study of the Sunday school 
with chief reference to the curriculum.” This description is accurate. 
In Part I the author traces the history of the Sunday school; in Part II 
he discusses adolescence in considerable detail; and in Part III he 
discusses the curriculum as adjusted to the nature of the child. The 
volume was published in 1903 and so does not bring the history of the 
Sunday school quite down to date. The last few years have shown very 
decided advances in a number of departments of Sunday-school work, 
but Part II is permanently valuable. The volume is affected by the 
interests of G. Stanley Hall, with whom the author studied. It is 
natural, therefore, that particular attention should be paid to the 
physical characteristics of young people. The general criticism that is 
to be passed on all of the religious psychology that is produced under 
the influence of Dr. Hall is the tendency to over-magnify the sex instincts. 
Dr. Haslett avoids this to a very considerable extent, but does not alto¬ 
gether avoid temptation. Based as his conclusions are largely upon 
questionnaires, they are subject to the modification which that method 
demands, namely, questionnaires disclose the characteristics of the man 
who answers questionnaires and he constitutes a class by himself. 
Dr. Haslett has given in the discussion any number of interesting 
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anecdotes which will serve at least to suggest questions for any minister 
or Sunday-school teacher who wishes to be really acquainted with the 
needs of adolescents. The last few years have made very much more 
common the belief that young people are not thoroughly adult, but 
this volume has still an important message in this particular. We 
particularly would call attention to the section which deals with the 
simultaneous existence of contradictory tendencies in adolescent life. 

In Part III the author moves over into the application of general 
psychological principles to the building up of a philosophy of the Sunday- 
school curriculum. On pp. 216-21 there is a capital summary of the 
“recapitulation” theory as a basis of a method for religious instruction. 
At the same time there is full recognition given such elements as environ¬ 
ment or social conditions in which pupils are growing up. On pp. 233 f. 
are given the principles which should govern in the building up of a 
Bible course of study. These principles would not seem particularly 
revolutionary to those who are familiar with the recent advances in 
Sunday-school curricula, but they are none the less highly important 
and well stated from the point of view of psychology. The volume at 
this point is not as elaborate or as conclusive as the volume by Pease 
entitled An Outline of a Bible-School Curriculum. It is interesting, 
however, to see how on the basis of his principles the author arrives at 
many of the same conclusions as other students of the problem who have 
worked independently. The latter part of the book is filled with a 
number of suggestions for advance courses for more mature students. 
The chief value of the book is, however, not in its suggestions as to 
curricula, but in its presentation of psychological principles such as 
every pastor and Sunday-school teacher ought to know. 

A different book both in method and in principle is The Modern 
Sunday School in Principle and Practice y by H. F. Cope, general secretary 
of the Religious Education Association. Instead of presenting an elabo¬ 
rate psychological study, after a brief introductory history of the Sunday 
school it passes to such definite matters as officers, equipment, manual 
training, discipline, finances, libraries, etc. It is a thoroughly practical 
volume and well merits the study of all those who actually wish to make 
the Sunday school efficient. The chapter on officers and their duties, 
for example, describes an organization which, although on paper seems 
somewhat elaborate, when once fairly studied is seen to be thoroughly 
business-like. The chapter on the pastor and the Sunday school is not 
so detailed as to obscure some general principles which must rule in 
every Sunday school. Chap. VII gives practical directions for the 
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grading of a Sunday school, and these on the whole seem workable. 
The chief caution which should be given in this connection is, however, 
the need of remembering that paper constitutions will not walk of them¬ 
selves. Many a Sunday school has been graded well on paper which 
is very confused in practice. Mr. Cope’s directions, both in this regard 
and other matters, are eminently sane. A school organized on the gen¬ 
eral lines which he indicates would almost inevitably become more 
efficient. 

In reading these and similar volumes one will do well to remember 
that efficiency in the Sunday school as well as in every branch of the 
church will depend ultimately on the quality of life that goes into its 
management. Ideals are indispensable, but they have to be embodied 
in practical-minded people before they amount to much. A thoroughly 
devoted Sunday-school teacher will be able to accomplish many good 
things wholly apart from any knowledge of the laws of psychology. 
But this is only one side, and is only to say that any strong person will 
accomplish things individually simply because of his strength. This 
by no means obviates the necessity of a Sunday school being conducted 
methodically. A Sunday school is not an individual; it is an institu¬ 
tion, and must be conducted as an institution. It is at this point that 
something like scientific management as set forth in Mr. Cope’s book 
is really important. If strong lives can be so combined and directed 
the results will be doubly satisfactory. 

There is one fallacy which sometimes creeps into discussions of reli¬ 
gious education, namely, that methods which have been successful in 
secular education can be transferred bodily into the Sunday school. 
The difficulty here lies obviously in the fact that the primary object 
of the Sunday school is the production of character, while that of the 
day school is giving information with the hope that it may produce 
good citizens. At points both endeavors are the same, but there is 
no more reason why character should result from good historical infor¬ 
mation about the Bible than about any other subject. One criticism 
that is to be passed upon many attempts at Sunday-school reformation 
is that the attempts have been concentrated upon the question of mate¬ 
rials of religious education. Such emphasis was undoubtedly a necessary 
phase in the reorganization of religious instruction, but it would be a 
serious mistake to let the ideal of educational efficiency stop at this 
point. There must be added to this reorganization of the materials of 
education a full and equally systematic study of the practice of religion, 
the inculcation of doctrine, the training in practical altruism. In our 
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zeal for better instruction in the Sunday school we should be careful 
not to lose sight of the element of efficiency which the Sunday school 
always possessed in actually envoicing spiritual life. In the same pro¬ 
portion as the Sunday school in the past has been an actual force in the 
life of the church will the conservation of the desirable things of the 
older type of Sunday school be desirable. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What is, in your opinion, the main purpose of the Sunday school? 

2. What modifications in the organization of the Sunday school have been 
made necessary by the development of the day school ? 

3. Is there necessarily any loss of unity in a thoroughly graded Sunday 
school ? 

4. Should there be any radically different method of organization to hold 
the children, the adolescent and the adult members of the Sunday school ? 

5. What share should the minister have in determining the character of 
the education given in the Sunday school ? 

6. Has the minister time to give to the direction of the educational 
activities of his church ? 

7. In the church with two or more ministers is it best that the educational 
work be delegated wholly to one of them ? 

ADDITIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 

George A. Coe, Education in Religion and Morals. 

Henry F. Cope, The Evolution of the Sunday School. 

W. W. Smith, Religious Education. 

George W. Pease, An Outline of a Bible-School Curriculum. 

George W. Mead, Modern Methods in Sunday-School Work. 

Milton S. Littlefield, Handwork in the Sunday School . 

Ernest D. Burton and Shailer Mathews, Principles and Ideals for the Sunday 
School. 

Religious Education , a monthly magazine published by The Religious Educa¬ 
tion Association. 

Religious Education Through Graded Instruction , a handbook published by 
The University of Chicago Press (free). 

Annual Reports of the Religious Education Association . 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR LEADERS OF BIBLE CLUBS 
USING THE OUTLINE COURSES 

Students of the Social and Ethical Teaching of Jesus have considered 
his teaching concerning The Character of God as a Basis of Morality, The 
Highest Good, Sin and Punishment, Repentance, Forgiveness and Faith, 
as well as the sources for a study of the teaching of Jesus. Students of 
the Origin and Religious Teaching of the Old Testament Books have con¬ 
sidered the hooks of Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, I, 
II Samuel, I, II Kings, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, chaps, i-xxxix. Helps for 
leaders of classes in these subjects have appeared each month since October 
in the Biblical World, The Club Leader’s Exchange under the 
direction of Georgia Louise Chamberlin, Secretary of the Reading and 
Library Department of the American Institute of Sacred Literature. 


THE SOCIAL AND ETHICAL TEACHING OF JESUS 1 

In the discussion of the topic to be presented this month, Jesus’ 
teaching concerning the brotherhood of man, we are at once thrown 
back to the primary principle of the fatherhbod of God, and thus we shall 
study these two tenets of the Christian faith together. So little is this 
conception of the organization of human beings in relation to a divine 
father found in the Old Testament that it may truly be said to be the 
great spiritual discovery of Jesus. This discovery once made by the 
open mind of Jesus broke down to him all barriers between race and 
creed, and made possible for the first time a universal religion. 

Many of the teachings of Jesus seem, upon comparison with the teach¬ 
ings of his predecessors, the prophets, to be but clearer and more prac¬ 
tical statements of ethical truth which had been earlier revealed, and lost 
sight of by the people of Jesus’ day. This most fundamental doctrine 
of the fatherhood of God and the consequent brotherhood of man was 
to Jesus the solution of the past history of his people, and the key to the 
future destiny of the human race. Whether at first grasping its full 

1 Course book from the American Institute of Sacred Literature, The Social and 
Ethical Teaching of Jesus , by Shailer Mathews. 50 cents. Postage 4 cents. 
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significance for the world or not, Jesus was early forced, by the hostility 
of the Jews to such an interpretation of God, into the broadest applica¬ 
tion of his principle to the whole world. To bring the class to see the 
revolutionary character of this principle will be a task worthy of the most 
careful study. 

A program for the first meeting may be: (1) The character of sons of 
God naturally resulting from the character of the father, God. (2) Some 
modem examples of the organization of individuals into groups for the 
good of society as a whole: (a) The Christian church, (b) Christian 
associations, (c) The Salvation Army, (d) Social settlements, (e) Other 
organizations. (3) What brotherly service are labor organizations 
rendering to society that the church could not give ? (4) The demands 

of our own community upon Christian brotherhood and the part which 
our own church may take in bringing about a better condition. 

Question for discussion: Is Christianity ever likely to become uni¬ 
versal ? 

The second meeting may lay special emphasis upon the life of Jesus 
as an exemplification of his own teaching concerning brotherhood through 
sonship under the following heads: (1) His life with his apostles. (2) His 
conduct upon social occasions. (3) His disregard of the local prejudices 
of his people. (4) His attitude toward non-Jews. (5) His frequent 
as well as final sacrifice of himself for the good of his cause. (6) His 
treatment of his enemies. 

Question for discussion: Can a selfish man be religious ? 

REFERENCE READING 

Rauschenbusch, Christianity and the Social Crisis , chap, vi; Hyde, Outlines 
of Social Theology , chaps, i, ii, and ix; Mathews, The Church and the Changing 
Order , chap, iv; Mathews, The Social Teaching of Jesus , chaps, iii, viii, and ix; 
Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social Question , chaps, ii and vii; Stevens, The 
Teaching of Jesus , chaps, vi and xi; Gilbert, The Revelation of Jesus , pp. 131- 
44; Hyde, Jesus ’ Way, chaps, vii and ix; Clarke, The Ideal of Jesus , chaps, 
vi and vii. 

See also references under the study for December, “The Kingdom of God.” 

Articles under the following heads will be found in Hastings' Dictionary of 
Christ and the Gospels: “Father,” “Fatherhood,” “Son of God,” “Son of 
Man,” “Kingdom of Heaven,” “Sermon on the Mount,” “Samaria,” “Samari¬ 
tan”; in Hastings’ one-volume Dictionary of the Bible articles on “Children of 
God,” “Person of Christ,” and in the four-volume edition articles on nearly all 
of the above topics. 
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THE ORIGIN AND RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF THE OLD TESTAMENT BOOKS 2 

In the books contributing to the thought of this period we have 
portions of the work of four prophets, Nahum, Zephaniah, Habbakuk, 
and Jeremiah, as well as the remarkable recasting of the laws of the 
period as found in Deuteronomy. In order to avoid “scrappiness” in 
the classwork it seems best therefore to treat all of the books except 
Jeremiah in the first meeting, leaving the entire program of the second 
meeting for this great prophet. 

A study of the historical chart, which is so essential at this time, will 
show us the long reign of Manasseh in which the Jehovah religion was 
seemingly at its lowest ebb, and yet out of which came the reaction of 
priests and prophets which resulted in bringing forward the codified 
laws of Deuteronomy, based on the revolutionary principle of one central 
sanctuary, the abolition of all others being deemed by the advocates of 
Jehovah essential to their purpose of securing purity of worship. Our 
chart shows us also the great Scythian invasion which brought terror 
to all the countries contiguous to Palestine, followed by the death of the 
too venturesome, but noble king, Josiah, and the fall of Nineveh, the 
ancient enemy of Israel, before the combined onslaught of Babylonia 
and Media. The prophets of this period will tell us of the vacillating 
policy of the Judean kings in their uncertainty as to whether alliance 
with Egypt or Babylonia would afford safety, an attitude resulting in the 
capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, the destruction of the city, and 
the deportation of the inhabitants. We have here fifty years, the black¬ 
est of Israel's history, and yet presenting prophets of Jehovah whose 
faith in the ultimate destiny of the Hebrew people did not waver, and 
whose conception of the ethical quality of the Hebrew God rose higher 
and higher. In this period also we are compelled to face, with the 
Hebrews, the problems of a transient quality in the prophetic messages, 
and to search for the permanent note. The failure at this time of 
Isaiah's theory of the inviolability of Jerusalem, which was Isaiah's 
inference from his conception of a holy God, an inference which to 
Jeremiah, who conceived God as equally holy, seemed impossible, is a 
case in point. 

A program for the first meeting may he: (i) The Scythian invasion: 
(a) Historically considered, ( b) As interpreted by Zephaniah, Habakkuk, 
and Jeremiah. (2) The Book of Deuteronomy: (a) Its possible authors, 

2 Course book from the American Institute of Sacred Literature, The Origin and 
Religious Teaching of the Old Testament Books , by Georgia Louise Chamberlin. 50 
-cents. Postage 4 cents. 
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( b) An analysis of its contents, (c) Its relation to previous law books. 
(3) The reformation of Josiah and its underlying principle of one God, one 
sanctuary, and one priesthood. (4) The fall of Nineveh and the Teading 
of Nahum’s triumphal ode. 

Subject for discussion: How far were Israel’s prophets right in inter¬ 
preting historical events as the direct acts of Jehovah ? 

The second program, devoted chiefly to Jeremiah, may present: 
(1) A sketch of Jeremiah’s life. (2) Jeremiah and the popular prophets 
of his day. (3) Analysis of Jeremiah’s methods as a preacher. (4) 
Jeremiah’s solution, in view of the imminent fall of Jerusalem, of the 
problem of Jehovah’s promises. (5) The city of Jerusalem in the thought 
of Hebrew prophets from Amos to Jeremiah. 

Subjects for discussion: (1) Suppose that the successive kings in 
Jerusalem had heeded Jeremiah’s warning, would the fate of the city 
have been changed ? (2) What saying of Jeremiah do you consider the 
greatest contribution to the idea of God as held by his predecessors ? 

REFERENCE READING 

Kent, History of the Hebrew People , pp. 159-204; Smith, Old Testament 
History , pp. 254-300; Wade, Old Testament History , pp. 373-94 and chap, 
xiii; MacFadyen, Introduction to the Old Testament Books , pp. 140-61, 206-18; 
Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament , pp. 232-60, 314-20; 
Batten, The Hebrew Prophet , pp. 239-65; Comill, The Prophets of Israel , 
pp. 71-108; Chamberlin, The Hebrew Prophets , chap, xi; Cheyne, Jeremiah , 
His Life and Times; Driver, The Book of Jeremiah; Gillies, Jeremiah , the Man 
and His Message . 

Articles may be found in Hastings' Bible Dictionary , both the one-volume 
and the four-volume editions, on the following topics: “ Anathoth,” “Nineveh,” 
“Jerusalem,” “Assyria and Babylonia,” “Megiddo,” “Scythians,” “Deuter¬ 
onomy,” “High-place,” “Amon,” “Jehoahaz,” “Jehoiakim,” “Jehoiachin,** 
“Zedekiah,”“Josiah,” “Manasseh,”“Nebuchadrezzar,”“Jeremiah,”“Habak- 
kuk,” “Zephaniah,” “Nahum.” 
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WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE 

American theological scholarship has suffered an unusual loss in the 
death of Professor William Newton Clarke, which occurred on January 
14, 1912. For the past dozen years his writings have probably been 
more widely influential than those of any other distinctively theological 
scholar in our country. His sincere and profound religious faith lent 
a reassuring tone to his messages while he was facing and voicing the 
perplexities of the present transition period in religious thinking. 
Because of this unfailing spiritual emphasis, he was able to lead men 
gradually and tactfully, without unnecessary alarm or sensation, into 
sympathy with the scientific spirit in theological scholarship. Hundreds 
of pastors and teachers owe to him a debt of gratitude for having revealed 
the possibility of a theology which should preserve the evangelical 
emphasis together with an open-minded search for the truth. Through 
his leadership men have been able to advance in their understanding of 
religion by the inspiring pathway of evolution instead of by the painful 
crisis of revolution. 

Professor Clarke in 1909, under the title, Sixty Years with the Bible , 
published a delightful narrative of his personal growth in theological 
thought. Beginning with the usual belief in the infallibility of the 
Scriptures, he was led by the honesty and thoroughness of his study to 
discover that the real meaning of the Bible cannot be ascertained unless 
the student brings to his task such equipment that exegesis becomes a 
creative activity, and not a mere reproduction of scriptural ideas. The 
difference between the conception of biblical interpretation with which 
. he began and the ideal to which his scholarship led him has been admi¬ 
rably expressed by him in the following words: “At first I said ‘The 
Scriptures limit me to this’; later I said, ‘ The Scriptures open my way 
to this.’ At first I was regarding the restraints of the Bible; afterward 
I was following out its spirit.” 

But deeply as Dr. Clarke was interested in biblical scholarship, his 
great influence lay in the realm of theological thinking. His only exegeti- 
cal work is a commentary on Mark, written in the eighties, before the 
* problems of historical criticism were acutely felt. The book which first 
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commanded wide attention w’as his Outlines of Christian Theology , which 
grew out of .his work as a teacher of theology, and which, after first being 
privately priijted, was revised and published in 1898. With the excep¬ 
tion of a pioneer attempt by Professor Lewis F. Stearns in 1893, this was 
the first treatise on systematic theology in this country which frankly 
abandoned the traditional ideal and optimistically proposed to set forth 
religious beliefs as the product of religious experience rather than as 
externally revealed truths which we must appropriate on the basis of 
authority. “Religion,” said Dr. Clarke, “is the reality of which theol¬ 
ogy is the study.” “Where shall Christian theology find its materials? 
Anywhere* It should learn from any teacher that can teach it, and 
receive light from any source.” 

In this spirit, he published in 1899 What Shall We Think of Chris¬ 
tianity? a series of lectures delivered at Johns Hopkins University, in 
which the living experience underlying doctrines and institutions was 
lucidly set forth. Can I Believe in God the Father? published in 1899, 
contains the lectures delivered at the Harvard Summer School of The¬ 
ology in that year. A Study of Christian Missions (1900) is one of the 
most discriminating expositions ever published of the spirit of efficient 
missionary enterprise. The Nathaniel William Taylor lectures at Yale 
in 1905 on The Use of the Scriptures in Theology embody an attempt to 
to state frankly the outcome for theology of an untrammeled adoption 
of the critical-historical method of studying the Bible. In 1909 appeared 
his contribution to the International Theological Library, The Christian 
Doctrine of God , and his Sixty Years with the Bible. His latest work, 
appearing only a few months before his death, is an attempt to define 
the essence of Christianity in terms of The Ideal of Jesus. 

All of these works are marked by lucidity of style, freedom from 
polemic, absolute candor, reverent appreciation of traditional views, and 
equally reverent regard for the needs and ideals of the present age. 
They admirably reveal the rich spiritual experience of the man who 
constantly grows in mind and broadens in sympathy. For a long time 
to come they will serve to steady and to reassure those who are making 
the perilous transition from a religion of authority to the religion of 
the Spirit. 

It involves no disparagement of this great service rendered by Dr. 
Clarke if we recognize that his theology, valuable as it is in exhibiting the 
reverent spirit of truth-seeking, does not reveal an entirely consistent 
method of procedure. It would have been remarkable if he had entirely 
eliminated the influence of the authority-ideal under which his youthful 
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thinking was shaped. Logically, however, the authority-ideal is incom¬ 
patible with critical method. So long as one conceives his task to be that of 
an expounder of an authoritatively given system, his attitude of mind is 
very different from that of the critical inquirer who does not care whether 
his conclusions agree with those of antiquity or not so long as they are 
true. Dr. Clarke yielded now to one ideal, now to the other. In both 
cases he was absolutely sincere, and his theology was free from any sus¬ 
picion of artificial compulsion. His spirit was genuinely scientific, but 
the tools with which he had learned to work were largely shaped by the 
dogmatic and homiletic procedure of the past generation. In other 
words, inspiring as are his expositions of theology, he does not furnish 
the critical reader with any definite method by which to work out con¬ 
clusions for himself. He is a great prophet, summoning men to the lofty 
vision of a theology which shall need no external proofs; but he has left 
to others the task of building the highway of accurate method over 
which multitudes may travel. It will require courage and faith if his 
disciples and followers are to do their part as well as he did his. 
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THE MODERN QUEST FOR GOD 

The three books here noticed 1 are characteristic of the religious fer¬ 
ment of our day. Our inherited theology has based the confidence of 
Christians on the definite intervention into the world of supernatural 
factors which manifest the saving power of God. Now modem science 
tends to eliminate the extraordinary marvels on which Christian faith 
has relied. There is thus laid upon modem theologians the task of 
reinforcing faith against the influences which are weakening the old 
bulwarks. Such reinforcement may be undertaken in either of two 
ways: The historicity of miraculous interventions may be defended; or 
the attempt may be made to transfer confidence from the supernatural 
to the normal as the realm of God’s revelation. 

The little book on Miracles contains reprints of several articles origi¬ 
nally published in The Guardian , in reply to Mr. J. M. Thompson’s book 
entitled, Miracles in the New Testament . 2 Mr. Thompson, while asserting 
strongly his belief in the Incarnation, asserts that this belief does not 
require for its support the affirmation of the historicity of the New 
Testament miracles. Indeed, Mr. Thomps9n argued that historical 
criticism makes untenable the confident assertion that the miracles 
recorded in the New Testament writings are accounts of actual events. 
The seven contributions to this rejoinder all take issue with Mr. 
Thompson’s thesis, and attempt to show that his denial of the historicity 
of the miracles of the New Testament is marked by a lack of critical 
accuracy. They insist that if we are actually guided by an objective 

1 Miracles: Papers and Sermons Contributed to the “Guardian” By W. Lock, 
W. Sanday, H. S. Holland, H. H. Williams, and H. S. Holland. With a prefatory note 
by H. S. Holland. London, New York, Bombay, and Calcutta: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1911. Pp. vi+136. 25. 6 d. net. 

Some Thoughts on God, and His Methods of Manifestation and Revelation. By J. 
Gumhill. London, New York, Bombay, and Calcutta: Longmans, Green & Co.,.1911. 
Pp. xii+224. 4$. net. 

The Divinity of Christ. By Edward Scribner Ames. Chicago: The Bethany 
Press, 1911. Pp. 123. 75 cents. 

7 Miracles in the New Testament. By J. M. Thompson. London: Arnold Con¬ 
stable & Co. 
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survey of the evidence, the verdict must be in favor of the miracles, 
including that of the supernatural birth. Only two of the essays recog¬ 
nize the real point at issue, viz., the philosophical question as to what 
we mean by the supernatural, and what place it has in our actual religious 
faith. All the writers, however, actually make their final appeal to a 
fundamental belief in the supernatural. “ //” (so they argue) “ we really 
believe in the Incarnation, it is reasonable to expect that the incarnate 
deity would manifest his power in extraordinary ways.” The book thus 
makes it evident that the affirmation or denial of miracles is not exclu¬ 
sively a matter of historical research. The data of the New Testament 
will inevitably be interpreted in accordance with already existing preju¬ 
dice. Until the significance of the prejudice on one side or the other is 
examined, the debate is sure to be confused and inconclusive. 

The second book, bearing the title, Some Thoughts on God , represents 
the type of mind which feels that the cause has been won if the old 
wine can be poured into new bottles which bear a “scientific” label. It 
is to be feared that a theological “pure food law” would detect serious 
discrepancies between the label and the content. Mr. Gumhill outlines 
an inductive study, by which he proposes to see if the universe , interpreted 
in terms of evolutionary philosophy concepts, does or does not confirm 
the ideas provided by revelation . In thus distinguishing two distinct 
sources of knowledge, viz., universe and revelation concerning the world, 
the supernaturalistic presupposition is clear. Critical objections to 
certain doctrines are met by the inquiry, “Would it be reasonable to 
expect a divine revelation that did not involve mystery ? Is not man a 
mystery to himself ? .... If this be so, then a fortiori we ought not 
to be surprised to meet with mystery in things not human, but divine. 
Credo quia incredihile. The very mysteries of Christian Faith become 
the certificate of its veracity; and without mystery it would lose its 
claim to be divine.” To open the door thus to any “mysteries” pro¬ 
claimed by “revelation” will seem to those who have felt the searching 
demands of exactness prescribed by modern critical study like begging 
the whole question. 

Dr. Ames approaches his problem from the point of view of one who 
has learned to use the empirical method with confidence. His little 
book- contains six sermons on the general subject of the religious sig¬ 
nificance of Jesus. The second sermon, entitled “An Empirical View of 
Jesus,” presents the main features of his faith. He feels that to attempt 
to define Jesus in terms of God would be like trying to ascertain the value 
of the known factors in an algebraic problem by defining them in terms 
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of the unknown x. We know what Jesus was, what ideals he inculcated, 
what kind of life he lived. To take him as the guide to a living faith in 
the God whom his faith reached is more profitable than to insist that we 
shall define him in terms of God. This position, Dr. Ames insists, does 
not lead to Unitarianism. In fact, he preserves a remarkably strong 
sense of the value of the Christ-mysticism which is characteristic of 
orthodoxy. But he insists that it is the experience of enrichment of 
personal life which is the real thing, not the assertion of the factual 
existence of an objective person, Christ, who personally causes the 
experience to be bom in us. He therefore uses the language of Paulinism, 
while rejecting, or at least declining to use, the Pauline ontology. This 
very pragmatic position is open to considerable criticism. The 
recognition of the great religious value of this experience is indeed a 
welcome evidence of the genuinely empirical spirit which characterizes 
the author’s thinking. As a matter of fact social inheritance preserves 
emotionally certain attitudes even when intellectually the basis for them 
is gone. But whether such a social-mystic experience as Dr. Ames 
outlines will continue to be possible for those who have actually ceased 
to affirm the orthodox Christology is a question which cannot be answered 
in advance in the affirmative. The book is an unusually stimulating 
invitation to try the experiment of a practical and empirical as opposed 
to an intellectual and apologetic approach to the attainment of religious 
satisfaction. 

Gerald Birney Smith 

The University of Chicago 
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The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 

BOOK8 

H. Vosen et F. Kaulen. Rudimenla Linguae Hcbraicae sc hoi is publicis et domesticae 
disciplinac brevissime accommodate. Nova editio, quam recognovit et auxit 
J. Schumacher. St. Louis: B. Herder, 1911. Pp. xi+171. 70 cents. 

This is an elementary Hebrew grammar by Catholic scholars. It is along tradi¬ 
tional lines and in Latin. It presents the most obvious facts of Hebrew grammar 
simply and clearly. 

ARTICLES 

M. L. Margolis. “The Elephantine Documents.’' Jewish Quarterly Review, Janu¬ 
ary, 1912, pp. 4 I 9 - 43 - 

A general survey of the contents of Sachau’s final publication of all the papyri 
from Elephantine now in the Museum in Berlin. The text of the article is enriched 
by many footnotes on subordinate topics. 

P. Dhorme. “Cyrus le Grand.” Revue biblique , January, 1912, pp. 22-49. 1 

A careful and useful study of all the available sources for the life of Cyrus, with 
a reconstruction of his history. 

G. A. Smith. “The Natural Strength of the Psalms.” The Expositor , January", 1912, 
pp. 1-15. 

A good appreciation of the religious value of the Psalter. 

S. R. Driver. “The Book of Judges, III: Deborah and Barak.” /Wd.,pp. 24-38- 
A continuation of the detailed introductipn to and exposition of Judges begun 
in earlier issues. 

NEW TESTAMENT 

BOOKS 

Bowen, Clayton R. The Resurrection in the New Testament: An Examination of the 
Earliest References to the Rising of Jesus and of Christians from the Dead. * [Crown 
Theological Library.] New York: Putnam, 1911. Pp. viii-f-490. $1.75. 

A rigorously critical historical inquiry into the subject, the witness of Paul, Mark, 
Matthew, Luke, and John being taken up successively. Professor Bowen believes 
the real secret of the “appearances” to have been “the impress of Jesus’ personality 
on his disciples. It was so deep and strong, in a word, that they saw him after he 
had died.” It was this impression of his personality" upon them that “made possible 
for them the faith that he could not be holden of death” (p. 456). 

ARTICLES 

Bowen, Clayton R. “John the Baptist in the New Testament.” American Journal 
of Theology , January, 1912. Pp. 90-106. 

Following a suggestion of Baldensperger’s, Professor Bowen presents the interest¬ 
ing theory that our gospels reflect the use of a John the Baptist document; that 
this accords with the evident wide esteem in which John was held in circles outside 
of Palestine in the first century, and that inadequate attention has hitherto been 
paid to a reputation which, even after his death, made John in many minds a 
worthy rival of Jesus himself. Professor Bowen has collected a remarkable array of 
evidence for these suggestions. 
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The Theology of Schleiennacher. By George Cross 

356 pages, nmo, doth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.65 

An Introduction to Protestant Dogmatics. By Dr. P. Lobstein 

Translated by Arthur Maxson Smith 

298 pages, nmo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.62 

Love and Loyalty. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones 

400 pages, nmo, cloth; net $x .50, postpaid $1.66 
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240 pages, xsmo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.36 
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By Eri B. Hulbert 

352 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $2.50, postpaid $2.71 
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By Henry Burton Sharman 

398 pages, 8vo. cloth; net $3.00. postpaid $3.26 
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xi 8 pages, 8vo, paper; net $x .00, postpaid $1.06 
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250 pages, 8vo, cloth; net |x.25, postpaid $1.37 
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342 pages, x2mo, cloth; net $1.75, postpaid $1.88 
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X50 pages, 13mo, flexible covers; net $x .00, postpaid $1.09 

Studies in Galilee. By Ernest W. Gurney Masterman 

170 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $x .00, postpaid $x .12 
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164 pages, X2mo, cloth; net f 1.00, postpaid $1.08 

The Child and His Religion. By George E. Dawson 
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THIRTY YEARS OF BIBLICAL SCHOLARSHIP 

It is thirty years ago this month that there appeared the first 
number of the Hebrew Student . William R. Harper, then just 
coming into notice as an enthusiastic and effective teacher of 
Hebrew, was the originator and editor of the new journal. Of the 
Hebrew Student , both the Biblical World and the American Journal of 
Semitic Languages and Literatures are continuations. Looking back 
upon it from a distance of thirty years, we can see that the time 
was one of special activity and interest in biblical study in America. 
The Revised Version of the New Testament and the Westcott and 
Hort Greek Testament had been published in 1881. Work on the 
Revised Version of the Old Testament was moving forward to 
its publication in 1885. The Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis had been organized in 1880 and was exercising a stimu¬ 
lating influence on the development of biblical studies. It is but 
just to associate with these events the beginning of Dr. Harper's 
work at Morgan Park and the establishment of the Hebrew Student , 
for through his journal and his teaching he was destined to be for 
a quarter of a century one of the potent forces in the field of bibli¬ 
cal study in America. Nor is it perhaps an exaggeration of the 
significance of all these events taken together, if from about the 
year 1881 we date the modem period of biblical scholarship in 
America. 

Elsewhere in this issue Professor Milton S. Terry gives our 
readers an account of the men who at that time were most active in 
promoting biblical study, and Professor Henry Preserved Smith 
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sketches the progress of biblical scholarship in the last thirty years. 
These articles bring forcibly home to us the fact that notable 
changes of opinion have taken place within a generation, not only 
in the field of Old Testament study with which Professor Smith 
chiefly deals, but in that of the New Testament also. Views then 
scarcely dreamed of as possible have now become common, and 
many things then felt to be vital have fallen into the background or 
been forgotten. The phrase that more nearly than any other 
describes the change comprehensively is the substitution of the 
historical for the dogmatic point of view. This change, certain to 
come sooner or later, if theology was not to be divorced from the 
onward-moving intellectual life of the race, has already proved 
itself not a loss but a gain to religion. 

What the next thirty years may bring forth, who can forecast ? 
Notable changes in all probability; but scarcely, one can but 
think, more notable than those which have taken place since Dr. 
Harper issued the first number of the Hebrew Student . 
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THE PRAGMATIC TEST OF CHRISTIANITY 

In the January number of the Atlantic Monthly Winston 
Churchill, the American, writing under the title “Modem Govern¬ 
ment and Christianity,” relates an interesting personal experience. 
Brought up under Christian influence, but having Christianity 
presented to him in the oriental imagery which, however forcible its 
appeal to the men of the first century, makes little appeal to 
Americans of the present day, he assumed and long maintained an 
attitude of indifference to the Christian religion. Going into 
politics, engaging actively in the fight for good government, it 
became gradually clear to him that the questions in which he was 
interested were moral questions, and that the battle he was fighting 
was a moral battle. The real question at issue was whether 
individualism should prevail in the affairs of cities, states, and the 
nation, and men of power use their power to advance their own 
selfish interests, or the government be administered with a view to 
the welfare of all the people, and the officers of government account 
themselves the servants of all. Surprised, apparently, to find him¬ 
self fighting a battle which was at bottom purely moral, reflecting 
on this and the further fact that those whom he found himself 
opposing also recognized the moral character of the struggle and 
resented the intrusion of morals into politics, Mr. Churchill was led to 
study historically the question of the source of the moral enthusiasm 
and idealism of which he found himself and others partakers. The 
result of the study was the discovery that it was the principles 
of Christianity that he and his companions had adopted, and that 
the ideals which were impelling them to efforts after good govern¬ 
ment and the welfare of the people were those of Jesus. Moral 
enthusiasm, he discovered, had its source in religion, and that the 
religion of Jesus. Incidentally his historic studies led him to the 
conviction that throughout the Christian centuries, and notably in 
the Middle Ages, the simple, fundamental elements of the religion 
of Jesus had been clothed in, and to a certain extent obscured by, 
the current notions of cosmogony and of government; and that 
the process of liberating the gospel from the obscuring and hindering 
armor, which began with the Reformation, is even now making more 
rapid progress than ever before. This process of liberation he was 
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led to ascribe in part to the influence of that same historical study 
which had enlightened him, but even more to the constant working 
of the Spirit of God, which is the spirit of Jesus, in the hearts of men, 
to many of whom the discovery that the principles which they have 
been led to adopt are those of Christianity comes as a surprise after 
they have enthusiastically adopted them. Mr. Churchill comes to 
the conclusion that we stand on the threshold of a greater religious 
era than the world has ever seen, and that the distinguishing mark 
of it will be the prevalence in all phases of human life of the essential 
spirit and principles of the religion of Jesus. 

In the autumn and winter of 1910-n Edward A. Ross, professor 
of sociology in the University of Wisconsin, spent some six months 
in China studying that interesting country from a sociological point 
of view. He not only visited the coast cities, but penetrated far 
into the interior and observed the people in regions little affected 
by foreign influence. Professor Ross began his studies with no 
prejudice in favor of Christian missions, but with the intention of 
seeing things as they are. From his volume, The Changing Chinese , 
we learn that he found much to admire in the Chinese character, 
and much to lament in their social customs and economic conditions. 
He ascribes the evils from which China is suffering mainly to an 
unfortunate emphasis in their idea of the relations between parents 
and children, and an erroneous conception of the proper place of 
women in human society. Among the influences which are making 
for the alleviation of these conditions and for the promotion of 
Chinese welfare he expressly attaches great importance to the 
work of Christian missionaries, and by implication, rather than by 
direct statement, to the educational influence of modem science. 
Among the Christian missionaries the representatives of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association especially commended themselves to 
him because of the practical type of Christianity which they repre¬ 
sent, and the emphasis of their work on the doing of good after 
the manner and in the spirit of Christ, rather than on any specific 
aspect of Christian doctrine. Since his return to this country 
Professor Ross is reported as saying to companies of students that 
the work of the Association in the Far East offers them a career 
of unsurpassed attractiveness. 
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The utterances of these two representative men are, we believe, 
themselves representative of certain tendencies of thought in our 
day which are among the hopeful signs of the times. The first of 
these is the tendency to apply to Christianity the test of pragma¬ 
tism, broadly conceived. Of narrow pragmatism we have always 
had too much. Many a man has justified himself in an attitude of 
indifference to Christianity and of alienation from the church, or 
even of active hostility to both, because of the unworthy life of 
some conspicuous representative of the church, or because of the 
recoil of his mind from some doctrine emphasized by the Christian 
body with which he has come into closest contact, or because of 
the slowness of the church to accept the results of scientific study 
and modify its attitude by them. It is good to see signs of the 
approach of the day when men will test Christianity by its works 
as they are disclosed in a survey of its history from the days of 
Jesus to the present, and by its effect upon the life of men broadly 
viewed. 

The second tendency which we have in mind is the growing 
recognition of the essential kinship and kindred influence of Chris¬ 
tianity and science, properly so defined. It is not long ago that they 
viewed one another as foes. And the typical representatives of 
each were to a certain extent foes. The current type of Christianity 
and the current type of scientific thought were really opposed to 
one another. But with a better understanding of the true spirit of 
Christianity as represented in its Founder, and a clearer definition 
of the idea of science, this antagonism is giving place to a recognition 
of the essential kinship of the two. The spirit of Jesus is intellectu¬ 
ally the spirit of science—the purpose to see things as they are, not 
simply as they have been supposed and alleged to be. When the 
Christian is ready to take Jesus’ point of view in this respect, he 
loses all ground of antagonism to the true spirit of science. Men 
of science are on the other hand coming to see that while the eager¬ 
ness to know is distinguishable in thought from the zeal to place 
that knowledge at the service of men, and while the proportion of 
the two elements may rightly vary in different minds and in the 
same mind at different times, yet the two are never rightly sepa¬ 
rated. Either alone produces an ill-balanced, abnormal mind. 
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Deep in the religion of Jesus is the eagerness and readiness to know. 
Intertwined with the eagerness to know there is in every normal 
mind the sense of obligation and the desire not to hoard, but to 
give out for the benefit of others. Christianity and science are 
essentially akin. 

The third tendency is to recognize with increasing clearness that 
moral enthusiasm and effectiveness have their normal and constant 
source in religion. The battle has been fought out on the field of 
scholarship, as the student of scientific ethics knows. The test has 
been made in the field of experimental ethics, and a leading repre¬ 
sentative of the ethical culture movement said not long ago that the 
weakness of that movement lay in its failure to give adequate recog¬ 
nition to religion. The test is always in progress in the field of 
human experience. Mr. Churchill expressly, and Mr. Ross by 
implication, bear this testimony, that Christianity provides the 
soil in which moral power and moral enthusiasm find their best 
rootage. The men whom Mr. Ross found exerting the most 
effective influence for the development of China were in China in 
obedience to the call of religious motives. Mr. Churchill and some 
of the men whom he observed became soldiers in a moral battle 
without being consciously impelled by religious motives. But they 
had grown up in the atmosphere of Christianity. And when Mr. 
Churchill began to look into the history of the movement of which 
he was himself a part he found that historically its roots and its 
strength were in the Christian religion. 

These, we repeat, are encouraging signs of the times. When 
Christianity is tried by its fruits broadly judged, when its essential 
kinship with that great movement in the direction of scientific 
thought which is characteristic of our age is recognized, when it is 
becoming clearer to those who look into current movements and 
the history of the past, that the unfailing springs of moral character 
and moral enthusiasm are in the religion of Jesus, there is reason to 
take courage and be glad. 
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There lies before me as I write a thin quarto with the title of 
The Hebrew Student , the first page of which bears date of April, 
1882, and announces itself as Vol. I, No. 1, of “a monthly journal 
in the interests of Old Testament literature and interpretation. ,, 
The first article is a translation of Franz Delitzsch’s course of lec¬ 
tures on the Pentateuch, as delivered in the University of Leipzig 
the previous summer, and made from manuscript notes by Samuel 
Ives Curtiss. The names of Curtiss and of other biblical scholars 
which appear in successive numbers of this journal awaken a host 
of cherished memories. The writer of this somewhat reminiscent 
paper may witness the good confession that he was trained in his 
earlier biblical studies after the straitest school and teachings of 
Franz Delitzsch, C. F. Keil, E. W. Hengstenberg, Moses Stuart, 
and Edward Robinson. Tayler Lewis, worthy to be classed with 
any of these, had but recently passed from his earthly labors 
when the name of William R. Harper began to command attention 
as a Hebrew student and a teacher of remarkable ability. This 
first number of a journal devoted to the study of Hebrew and Old 
Testament literature marked a noteworthy transition period in 
Semitic scholarship and in biblical criticism and interpretation. 
Since 1882 the critical study of the Holy Scriptures has made a very 
remarkable progress, and not a few names of Old and New Testa¬ 
ment scholars, then quite unknown, have come into prominence. 

The Revised Version of the New Testament appeared in 1881, 
and that of the Old followed in 1885. Several names that appear 
among the American revisers were not, perhaps, men of the highest 
reputation as specialists in biblical learning, but the Old and New 
Testament companies, taken as a whole, fairly represented the 
best biblical scholarship of that time. Of the American scholars 
who took part in the epochal work Philip Schaff was president, 
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and William H. Green and Theodore D. Woolsey the chairmen 
respectively of the Old and New Testament companies. Schaff 
combined the best elements of both German and American scholar¬ 
ship. He was a bom leader of men, a disciple of Tholuck and of 
Neander, a master in biblical as well as in historical theology, also 
encyclopedic in knowledge, and sympathetic and active in all 
good works, especially in enterprises of great pith and moment. 
William Henry Green of Princeton was probably, in 1882, the most 
distinguished representative of Old Testament scholarship in the 
United States. His Hebrew Grammar , begun at the suggestion of 
his honored colleague Joseph Addison Alexander, reached a third 
edition in 1883, and served an excellent purpose among the stu¬ 
dents and teachers of Hebrew in this country. His Vindica¬ 
tion of the Pentateuch from the Aspersions of Bishop Colenso , in 1863, 
made him famous as a stanch conservative in biblical criticism, 
and for a generation thereafter he was acknowledged as the most 
powerful defender of the current traditional views of the Old Testa¬ 
ment writings. In his contentions with the positions of the modem 
higher criticism perhaps the most noteworthy were his articles in 
Hebraica , Vols. V-VIII (1888-92), on “The Pentateuchal Ques¬ 
tion.” Were these articles put in a volume by themselves they 
would make a work much larger than the same author’s Moses and 
the Prophets , which had appeared some years before. Theodore 
Dwight Woolsey, twenty-five years president of Yale, was renowned 
for his mastery of the Greek language and literature as well as for 
his numerous contributions to political science and international 
law. He had few if any superiors among the American scholars 
of his generation. 

In goodly fellowship with these eminent divines I am wont to 
associate Thomas Jefferson Conant, whtfse life extended well-nigh 
over the entire nineteenth century. His translation of Gesenius’ 
Hebrew Grammar , his annotated version of Job and Proverbs for 
the American Bible Union, and his new version of the Psalms, with 
philological notes, in the Schaff-Lange Commentary , gave him a high 
rank among the most accomplished Hebrew scholars of his time. 
Contemporary with him, closely associated in literary work and 
living to a like old age, was A. C. Kendrick, translator of Ols- 
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hausen’s Commentary on the New Testament , Moll’s Commentary 
on Hebrews in the Lange series, and the Gospel of John in the 
American edition of Meyer’s Exegetical Handbook of the New Tes¬ 
tament. He was also the author of many other works. One may 
naturally think of Horatio B. Hackett as closely affiliated with the 
two last named. His Commentary on the Original Text of the Acts 
of the Apostles is a magnificent piece of New Testament exegesis. 
His service also in the American Bible Union and in editing with 
Ezra Abbot the enlarged American edition of Smith’s Dictionary 
of the Bible evinced his superior rank as a biblical scholar. James 
Strong was another of those sturdy and tireless workmen in the 
field of biblical literature, whose range of learning was immense, and 
whose productiveness as a writer was correspondent with his great 
acquirements. With his friend and colleague John McClintock he 
planned the Cyclopaedia of Biblical , Theological and Ecclesiastical 
Literature , and after McClintock’s death in 1870 he carried forward 
the vast enterprise on his own personal responsibility, preparing 
a very large proportion of the biblical articles with his own hand, 
and directing the whole work to successful completion in ten large 
octavos, with two supplementary volumes. 

No man on the American Committee of Revisers commanded 
higher esteem than the Unitarian layman Ezra Abbot. As a 
textual critic he was facile princeps among them all, and his judg¬ 
ment on all questions of exact exegesis was ever treated with 
exceptional regard. His connection with the Prolegomena to the 
eighth edition of Tischendorf’s large critical Greek Testament, and 
his numerous contributions to biblical and critical studies gave 
him a marked pre-eminence among the New Testament scholars 
of the United States. Along with Abbot I should speak of Caspar 
Ren6 Gregory into whose hands it fell to write the Latin Prole¬ 
gomena for Tischendorf’s large work just mentioned. An American 
by birth and early training, we may claim him as one of our own, 
although his life work has been chiefly done in Germany, where he 
holds an honored professorship in the University of Leipzig and 
stands pre-eminent as a textual critic of the New Testament. 
His volume on the Canon and Text of the New Testament is a splen¬ 
did monument of his industry and learning. With the name of 
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Ezra Abbot I also naturally associate that of my early and revered 
teacher, Timothy Dwight of New Haven. As critics and exegetes 
both Dwight and Abbot appeared perhaps at their best in the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis in 1881 in their exhaust¬ 
ive discussion of the grammatical construction of Rom. 9:5. 
Their learned papers may be read in the Journal of that society 
and supply about all that is to be said for either rendering 
of that long-disputed text. Dwight's painstaking ability and skill 

as an exegete are also seen 
in his contributions to the 
American edition of Meyer's 
Commentary on the New 
Testament , and were con¬ 
spicuous in his work with 
the American Committee of 
Revisers. In the same high 
rank of New Testament 
scholarship was Joseph 
Henry Thayer, translator of 
Winer's (and also of Butt- 
mann's) Grammar of the 
Greek Testament, and author 
of the most complete and 
satisfactory Greek-English 
Lexicon of the New Testa¬ 
ment in existence. 

William Hayes Ward, long 
and widely known as editor 
of the New York Independ¬ 
ent , deserves an honorable mention in connection with the biblical 
scholars of the period of which I write. As early as 1870 he had 
made himself acquainted with the cuneiform inscriptions of west¬ 
ern Asia and was among the first, if not himself the very first, of 
American scholars to attract attention as an Assyriologist. He 
was for a time lecturer on Assyriology at Yale, and he directed 
the Wolfe expedition to Babylonia in 1884. His membership in 
the American Oriental Society and his various contributions to 
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its learned discussions and to various magazines and reviews 
attest his high place among biblical scholars and orientalists. 
Crawford H. Toy, for the last thirty-two years professor of Hebrew 
and oriental languages at Harvard, has distinguished himself by 
many publications of exceptional value. His revised Hebrew text 
and version of Ezekiel for the Polychrome Bible , and his commen¬ 
tary on Proverbs in the International Critical Commentary have 
received highest commendation and are an honor to American 
scholarship. D. G. Lyon, of 
the same school, began to 
attract attention as a Sem¬ 
itic scholar about 1882, and 
his Assyrian Manual and 
other contributions to bibli¬ 
cal and oriental studies have 
steadily increased his fame. 

Charles Augustus Aiken, 
sometime president of Union 
College, was elected to the 
chair of Old Testament lit¬ 
erature in Princeton Theo¬ 
logical Seminary in 1882. 

His translation of Zockler’s 
Commentary on Proverbs , 
with critical and grammati¬ 
cal notes, in the American 
edition of Lange, displayed 
no small amount of original 
research, and evinced his 
right to a place among the eminent biblical scholars of his gen¬ 
eration. John A. Broadus, a man of multifarious gifts, pastor, 
classical teacher, professor of New Testament exegesis and homi¬ 
letics, president of a theological seminary, and author of many 
volumes of genuine worth, was at the maturity of his mental 
strength in 1882. His various labors were in beautiful keeping 
with his sweetness of spirit and admirable urbanity. Along with 
Broadus I am wont to associate Roswell D. Hitchcock, whose 
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Complete Analysis of the Holy Scriptures and editorial work on the 
American Theological Review gave him an honorable place among 
the acknowledged biblical scholars of our land. He was a teacher 
of rare power, and a preacher who had few superiors in ability to 
illuminate and enforce the word of truth. It was my good fortune, 
when a pastor in New York, to find my way at times into his class¬ 
room in the Union Theological Seminary, and to observe his genius 
and skill in portraying the great characters and the crucial periods 
of the history of Christianity. Here also it is well to speak of that 
great theologian, Charles Hodge of Princeton, who was a member 
of the New Testament Company of Revisers although the infirmi¬ 
ties of age prevented his meeting with the committee. His com¬ 
mentaries on Romans, Corinthians and Ephesians, were widely 
read, and his contributions to the Princeton Review , of which he 
was founder and editor, would fill many volumes. His long life 
and commanding influence at home and abroad made his name 
almost a household word in all the churches. His son and suc¬ 
cessor, Archibald Alexander Hodge, proved himself a workman of 
the highest order, but he was cut off in the maturity of his manly 
strength, and his important trust passed to the care of Benjamin 
B. Warfield, who had already distinguished himself in the work of 
New Testament criticism and interpretation. Professor Warfield 
still adorns that honored and historic chair at Princeton, and is 
recognized as an authority in the system of Christian doctrine for 
which his theological seminary stands and has reason to boast its 
consistent record. 

Edward Cone Bissell will be long remembered as one of the 
earnest and able antagonists of the modem critical methods of 
dissecting various Old Testament books, and of assigning the 
different sections to divers authors. His papers read before the 
Society of Biblical Exegesis and his volumes on the Historical 
Origin of the Bible and the Origin and Structure of the Pentateuch , 
are among the most strenuous essays extant in defense of the tra¬ 
ditional opinions. His translation and commentary on the Apoc¬ 
rypha of the Old Testament formed a supplemental volume to the 
American edition of Lange’s Biblework. In closest sympathy with 
Bissell in adherence to the conservative views of Old Testament 
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literature was that scholarly pastor and divine, Talbot W. Cham¬ 
bers, whose active ministry covered a period of well-nigh sixty 
years. He was a gifted organizer and leader of men, editor of 
theological reviews, translator of several books in the American 
edition of Lange’s Commentary and an instructive preacher. 
Another prominent New York pastor was Howard Crosby, mag¬ 
netic and active in many forms of Christian work yet finding time 
for a large amount of critical study and exposition of the Scriptures. 
His publications were numerous and his presence among the 
New Testament Revisers was always an inspiration. John De- 
Witt and John Lillie belonged to this same company of careful 
exegetes and ranked with the best representatives of American 
biblical scholarship. In this same memorable coterie were Howard 
Osgood, and Matthew B. Riddle, and Frederic Gardiner, and 
Charles M. Mead, and George E. Day, who were all connected 
either with the Revision Committee or the American edition of 
Lange, or with both. Marvin R. Vincent was for twenty-five years 
distinguished as an erudite pastor and preacher, and has been for 
nearly another quarter of a century a professor of New Testament 
exegesis in Union Seminary, and a voluminous writer. His trans¬ 
lation of Bengel’s Gnomon of the New Testament , in co-operation 
with Charlton T. Lewis, was as admirable for its excellence as it 
was noteworthy as the work of a young man yet in his twenties. 
Among his later publications his Word Studies in the New Testa¬ 
ment, Critical Commentary on Philippians and Philemon , and 
History of the Textual Criticism of the New Testament deserve par¬ 
ticular mention as worthy of highest commendation. I should 
also mention Bernard Pick, a pastor of Presbyterian and Lutheran 
churches, a Talmudic scholar, a member of several learned societies 
and a prolific author. Although most of his life-work was in the 
department of philosophy, George T. Ladd should also be men¬ 
tioned among the biblical scholars of this time. His two large 
volumes on The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture , published in 1883, are 
dedicated “ to that great number of Christian teachers and thinkers 
who hold the biblical system of moral and religious truth, but who 
are in doubt as to what they shall conclude concerning the sacred 
writings in which that system is contained.” 
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Among the names of biblical scholars who were rising into 
prominence in 1882 not one was more noteworthy than that of 
Charles Augustus Briggs. I need not mention the score or more 
of volumes that bear his honored name, for they are known and 
read by all thorough students in the department of literature to 
which they belong. He was one of the managing editors of the 
Presbyterian Review of 1880 to 1890, and also of the International 
Critical Commentary and the International Theological Library. 
In co-operation with Professors Brown and Driver he has assisted 
in producing the New Hebrew and English Lexicon which easily 
supersedes all others in its field. He has perhaps been made 
unduly famous for his views on the questions of modem higher 
criticism, in which he was no more to be assailed than the great 
body of the biblical scholars and teachers of his time. His thor¬ 
oughgoing research early convinced him that many current opinions 
on the date, authorship, and compilation of not a few of the canoni¬ 
cal books are untenable. Internal evidence spoke to him with far 
greater force than external tradition or ecclesiastical authority. 
For his zealous maintenance of his convictions he was suspended 
from the ministry of his church, and after a time entered the min¬ 
istry of another communion. However individual opinions may 
differ as to his critical views and his manner of defending them, he 
will ever command a large place, not only in the esteem of biblical 
scholars, but in the cordial affection of an innumerable host of 
friends. It is very natural to associate with Dr. Briggs, the name 
of his distinguished pupil, colleague, and collaborator, Francis 
Brown, whose leadership in the preparation of the New Hebrew 
Lexicon already mentioned, and assignment of work both in the 
International Library and the International Commentary , attest 
a high position in the front rank of our Semitic and biblical scholars. 
Here too I should mention Henry P. Smith, another superior bib¬ 
lical scholar, who, like Briggs, and for like reasons, was suspended 
from the ministry of his church but found a welcome elsewhere. 
His fine scholarship has attained a monumental expression in his 
Old Testament History and his Commentary on Samuel in the Inter¬ 
national series. 

There were other biblical scholars of thirty years ago, whose 
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names I fear I have overlooked, but who were well worthy of men¬ 
tion among those I have so briefly and inadequately sketched. 
William Arnold Stevens won early distinction as a classical Greek 
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scholar, and later, for more than thirty years, he was professor of 
New Testament interpretation in Rochester Theological Seminary. 
With the assistance of E. D. Burton he prepared an Outline Hand¬ 
book of the Life of Christ , and an English Harmony of the Gospels 
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for Historical Study which have proved most helpful to students 
of the New Testament. His commentary on the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians; in the American Commentary on the New Testament , 
is a fine specimen of clear, readable, masterly exposition. Another 
honored name, not to be omitted from this goodly company, is 
Samuel Ives Curtiss, too early called away from his useful labors. 
Trained in the Union Theological Seminary and at the universities 
of Bonn and Leipzig, he was well known in Europe and America. 
His volume on the Levitical Priests and his annotated translation 
of BickelFs Outlines of Hebrew Grammar gained for him an enviable 
distinction at the time he finished his studies in Germany. His 
later work as professor of biblical literature in Chicago Theological 
Seminary steadily increased his reputation as a biblical scholar of 
fine discrimination and of sound judgment. Excessive devotion 
to his chosen tasks and repeated visits to the Holy Land during 
the summer months for the purpose of studying the “primitive 
religion of today/ 1 overtaxed his strength, and ended his career 
at the period of his greatest usefulness. 

During the thirty years since the first issue of The Hebrew 
Student and the Revised Version of the New Testament, a great 
number of experts in biblical learning have risen into prominence, 
and many of them are worthy of rank with any of the previous 
generation. Their names appear in the leading theological journals 
of the present day and in numerous volumes that have commanded 
the attention of the learned world. 
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PROFESSOR HENRY PRESERVED SMITH, D.D. 
MeadviUe Theological School, Meadville, Pa. 


The founding of the Hebrew Student in 1882 was one of several 
signs of a renewed interest in biblical scholarship in this country. 
William R. Harper showed both the discernment and the courage 
of a leader in that he early felt this interest, and in that he became 
one of the first to interpret it to itself. Of course we must not 
assume that there was no biblical scholarship in this country 
prior to 1880. In theory the American churches have always 
given a large place to Scripture study. They were obliged to do 
this because the Protestant creeds recognize the Bible in the original 
tongues as final arbiter in matters of faith and morals. A 
knowledge of Hebrew and Greek was required in many denomina¬ 
tions before a candidate could be admitted to the ministry. 
There is reason to suppose however that the ambition of most 
theological students was satisfied when they had enough of these 
two languages to pass the not very difficult examination imposed 
by the ordaining body, and there is some evidence to show that 
a very large percentage of men in the pastorate speedily forgot 
even this limited amount. There were good Hebrew scholars in 
the chairs of the seminaries, but even they subordinated their 
teaching to that of the professor of dogmatic theology. The 
latter based his system on a rigid theory of inspiration, and the 
exegesis taught by his colleague was careful not to contradict 
that theory. The commentaries and Bible dictionaries most in 
favor were distinguished for orthodoxy rather than for originality. 

It was of course known that the Germans were distinguished 
for scholarly research in this as in other departments. Lyman 
Beecher is said to have remarked to his class: 

Scholars of every denomination came to the Bible to find their own doc¬ 
trines taught there, and each finds what he seeks. It is only when the Ger¬ 
mans come to it without caring what it teaches, treating it like Homer or any 
other ancient book, that we begin to find out what it really means. 
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Whether Dr. Beecher knew the seventeenth-century epigram, 
he had caught the sense of the author who inscribed in a Bible: 
Hie liber est in quo sua quaerit dogmata quisque, 

Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua. 

In fact Moses Stuart, the most distinguished Hebrew scholar in 
this country in the first half of the last century, received his impulse 
to more thorough scholarship from some German books which 
fell in his way. Edward Robinson studied in Germany, and after 

his time many American stu¬ 
dents followed his example. 
But with the recognition of 
German scholarship went a 
horror of German rational¬ 
ism which prevented the 
full appropriation of biblical 
science. Those students of 
theology who went to Ger¬ 
man universities usually 
chose evangelical teachers 
like Tholuck, whose interest 
in biblical criticism was 
subordinate. The consider¬ 
able group of Americans 
who were in Leipzig in the 
seventies were attracted to 
Franz Delitzsch quite as 
much by his reputation for 
orthodoxy as by his un¬ 
doubted scholarship. 

Up to about the time when the Hebrew Student was founded, 
then, the interest in biblical study in this country was dogmatic 
rather than historical. As further evidence we may notice the 
character of the German works made accessible to English readers. 
In 1882 T. & T. Clark were publishing their foreign theological 
library, which was designed to make the best works of German 
authors accessible in English. In the department of exegesis they 
selected the conservative commentaries of Keil and Delitzsch. 
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And when Philip Schaff chose a German commentary to edit for 
the American public he found the conservative though somewhat 
erratic Lange best suited to his purpose. With Keil and Delitzsch 
in his hands, or with the successive volumes of Lange, the American 
dogmatician could go to sleep comfortably with the conviction 
that the rationalists had been triumphantly refuted, and that the 
theology handed down by the fathers was in possession of the 
field. This was the situation when in 1876 Robertson Smith 
boldly embodied the “long- • 


refuted” critical views in 
some articles in the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica. The* 
attacks on him became 
so bitter that in 1876 he 
demanded a trial, and 
although not convicted of 
heresy, he was in 1881 re¬ 
moved from his chair. 

This, it will be observed, 
was just before the founda¬ 
tion of the Hebrew Student. 
Attention had been called 
to biblical questions by the 
prosecution of Robertson 
Smith and by the publica¬ 
tion of his lectures on The 
Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church . Readers of this 
book saw at once that here 
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was something more than a case of common rationalism. Robert¬ 
son Smith was no infidel seeking to overthrow the faith of the 
Christian church. He was evidently sincere in claiming that he was 
within his rights in remaining in the Presbyterian church, and he 
was a man whom the General Assembly could not refute on this 
point, although it was willing to pronounce him an unsafe teacher. 

We are not now concerned with Robertson Smith’s views, 
except so far as they affected the attitude of men toward biblical 
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study. They did affect this attitude profoundly, for the first 
thought of the reader of his books was that the average minister 
was incompetent to pronounce on the questions now brought to 
the front. If the new criticism is wrong it must be shown to be 
wrong by men in full possession of all the facts. The standard 
commentaries of Thomas Scott and Mathew Henry were silent 
on the points now at issue. And the minimum of Hebrew pos¬ 
sessed by the seminary graduate was almost ludicrously inade¬ 
quate for one who would investigate the problems of the higher 
criticism. 

It was this fact I suppose that most distinctly impressed Harper 
in his work. With the enthusiasm of his whole nature he had 
thrown himself into the study of Hebrew. He saw, perhaps more 
clearly than anyone at that time, that the current teaching was 
inadequate. It was not in his case any more than in that of his 
contemporaries an interest in new and revolutionary views that 
led him into the path of progress. What he saw was that if the 
church was to retain its influence among thinking men it must 
give its ministers a more thorough training in the language and 
literature of the Old Testament. Not only must the students in 
the schools have a better method; the ministers already at work 
must be enabled to enlarge their knowledge. This was the motive 
which led to the enormous activity of this born teacher; led to 
summer schools and correspondence schools; led to the founding 
of periodicals in which the problems of the Old Testament should 
be freely discussed. 

At the time of which we now speak Chicago was a long way from 
New York, and the well-known provincialism of the eastern city 
probably prevented scholars there from recognizing the importance 
of Harper’s work. Nor is it possible to discover how far Harper 
was conscious of taking part in a general movement. He was an 
independent thinker, and he went his way as that way opened 
before him. Yet as I have intimated he was one of the leaders 
in a widespread movement toward a better understanding of the 
Bible. It was in 1881 that the Revised Version of the New Testa¬ 
ment appeared, followed by that of the Old Testament in 1885. 
The misapprehension of the average minister with reference to 
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the whole matter of biblical criticism was illustrated in connection 
with the publication of the Revised Version of the New Testament. 
On the floor of the Presbyterian General Assembly the revisers 
were denounced for “ putting the stamp of doubt on some of the 
most precious passages of the Word of God. ” What sort of his¬ 
torical sense has a man (and a professed biblical scholar at that) 
when he can utter such a charge ? 

As evidence of this widespread renewal of interest in biblical 
study we may notice also the founding of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis, whose first meeting was held in 1880. 
Although from the nature of the case the early members of this 
society were what would now be classed as conservatives, there 
is no reason to doubt that they were moved by the same considera¬ 
tions as those which were so powerful in Harper’s mind—a sincere 
desire to promote thorough knowledge, and to foster free inquiry 
and discussion with reference to the whole field of biblical study. 
Among the influences at work in this period must be mentioned 
also the new science of Assyriology. In the same year in which 
the Society of Biblical Literature was founded Francis Brown 
began to offer courses in Assyrian at Union Seminary. 

Rightly to appreciate the progress made in the last thirty 
years we should have to review the series of essays which have 
appeared in the Hebrew Student , the Old Testament Student , the 
Biblical World , Hebraica , and the American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures. To these add the Journal of Biblical 
Literature and the many articles which have appeared in the various 
theological reviews. To do this in the space at my command is 
obviously impossible. Let me briefly give what I think to be 
the marks of progress. First among them I should say the present 
apprehension is historic rather than dogmatic. This is true in 
matters of criticism both textual and literary. Textual criticism 
of the Old Testament was almost entirely ignored in this country 
thirty years ago. Scholars assumed the accuracy of the Massoretic 
text. Even the Revised Version suffered because the revisers 
esteemed this text too highly. But in all recent publications we 
find the criticism of the text treated as an essential part of exegesis. 
The illustrations may be found in any of the recent commentaries, 
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in Haupt’s Polychrome Bible , and in many articles and discussions 
in the reviews. 

The conception of biblical theology as a distinct branch of 
science, independent of dogmatic theology, is now firmly established 
in this country, whereas thirty years ago this was a new and 
strange idea. The settlement of this point is due to Professor 
Briggs more than to any one man. He had published as early as 
1870 an article on the subject, which, however, attracted little 
attention because it was too far ahead of the times. In 1880, how¬ 
ever, this scholar opened up the whole subject of biblical science in 
the Presbyterian Review of which he was joint editor with Dr. 
Patton. The series began with an article on “Inspiration” by 
Professors Hodge and Warfield. This article defended the most 
rigid theory of verbal inspiration but with an important modifica¬ 
tion in the interest of textual criticism. The inspiration of the 
original autographs, afterward so strenuously defended, was their 
formula. This was followed by an article from Dr. Briggs’s pen 
on “Critical Theories of the Sacred Scriptures” in relation to their 
inspiration, and the next year by one on “Biblical Theology.” 
These articles, it need hardly be said, defended the right and in¬ 
culcated the duty of criticism, adducing precedents from the 
Puritan divines of the seventeenth century as well as from the 
Protestant reformers, and showing how their logic culminated in 
establishing biblical theology as a purely historical science. 

The so-called higher criticism was defended in the same series 
of articles in the Presbyterian Review. Professor Briggs was 
supported by myself in a paper in which I may claim to have 
given the American public the first adequate statement of the then 
novel theories of Wellhausen. Samuel Ives Curtiss contributed 
an article on Franz Delitzsch which surprised the readers in that 
it showed the concessions which this eminently conservative 
scholar was compelled to make to the critics. This series of 
studies was useful to many seriously minded readers by showing 
the true state of the Old Testament investigation. That it pro¬ 
duced alarm and dissatisfaction in many minds is only what might 
have been expected. 

Meanwhile Harper was pursuing his way, teaching and writing 
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with little direct reference to what the rest of us were doing. The 
majority of articles which appeared in the Hebrew Student and 
the Old Testament Student would now be classed as extremely 
conservative. Harper himself makes the impression of a man 
feeling his way—an inquirer rather than a dogmatist. He would 
in no case commit himself hastily. This is the impression made 
also by his discussion with Professor Green. Nevertheless the 
discussion did good, because it showed that there are two sides 
to the question. The con¬ 
servatives congratulated 
themselves that their side 
made the better showing. 

But they might reflect that 
the other side had its heroes 
also. In fact one of the 
achievements of our science 
in the thirty years has been 
this: we have learned to 
decide historical questions 
by historical arguments, 
and not to suppose we have 
settled everything when we 
have labeled a man a heretic. 

Someone may reply that 
after all is said the official 
voice of the church has pro¬ 
nounced against all modern¬ 
ist views of the Bible. The 
General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian church suspended Dr. Briggs from the ministry 
because he taught that Moses is not the author of the Pentateuch, 
and that Isaiah did not write the second half of the book that 
bears his name. The Papal Biblical Commission has corroborated 
the judgment of the General Assembly on these two points, and 
scarcely a year passes without a deliverance from some Christian 
body of divines stoutly affirming the adherence of their church 
to the traditional views of Scripture. But while this is true, 
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and as sad as it is true, the fact remains that the literature 
on biblical science published since the foundation of the Hebrew 
Student is a better guide to the present state of that science than 
is the declaration of any official body, however august. I have 
already said something about this literature as embodied in the 
periodicals established by Dr. Harper. To these we should have 
to add the Polychrome Bible which is as significant for the higher 
criticism as for the text. Kent's Student's Old Testament and his 
other books deserve mention. The whole series of theological 
treatises known as the “International Theological Library” and 
the “International Critical Commentary” belong here. The list 
might be enlarged. But what has been cited is enough to show the 
nature of our progress in the last thirty years. Within this period 
American biblical scholarship has become more scholarly, more 
independent, and more tolerant. 
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WHAT DID JESUS ACCOMPLISH? 


PRESIDENT RUSH RHEES 
University of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 


I 

The answer to this question is to be found in Jesus’ parables of 
the Mustard Seed, and the Leaven (Matt. 13:31-33). In the opin¬ 
ion of his own people—excepting the few who believed that he it 
was who should redeem Israel—he accomplished only a short¬ 
lived brilliant career cut off by a death of shame and uttermost 
defeat. To the Romans of his time and of many succeeding gen¬ 
erations he seemed to have been a fanatical teacher, who begot in 
his followers a strange superstition, and who had to be put to death 
for the peace and security of the province in which he lived. His 
accomplishment was so seemingly insignificant and obscure that 
the smallest of all seeds and the hidden leaven were its fitting 
analogues. Fitting analogues they were because both they and the 
work of Jesus contained in themselves the secret of life—life which, 
like the grain of wheat dying in the ground (John 12:24), begets 
new life a hundred fold by its own death. 

II 

Jesus imparted to religious thought and practice a new sim¬ 
plicity and a renewed vitality, which were like a new leaven in 
religious life. Organized religion always tends to scholastic intri¬ 
cacies of doctrine and to ceremonial formality of ritual. It is 
needful only to compare Jesus’ way of thinking and acting in 
matters religious with either the teachings and practices of the 
Jews in his own day, or the technicalities of theology and the fixed 
traditions of religious custom in our own Christian churches, to 
perceive for ourselves the surprise which his simplicity and vitality 
cause to all who have ears to hear and hearts to perceive. Consider 
for instance his thought of God. He conducted no theological dis¬ 
cussions. The nearest approach thereto is found in his talk' with 
the Samaritan woman (John 4:21-24), and in his reply to the 
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Sadducees’ quibbling question about the resurrection (Mark 12: 
24-27). For the most part he assumed in his hearers a simple 
knowledge of God, and sought to clarify it and build on it. This 
was reasonable because he knew that his idea of God was not novel. 
The prophets had taught that God is the father of his people, and 
the Psalmist knew that God’s pity is like a father’s. Where Jesus 
is unique is in this, that he carried the parable of fatherhood to 
its limit, so far as the love of God is concerned, and he taught 
men always to think of Father when they thought of God. He 
knew and tolerated no restrictions, theological or national, upon 
the truth of this parable. 

But this simplicity was a vital, not a theoretical, simplicity. 
Jesus’ thought admits of no scholastic corollaries. He clearly 
taught that while God is our father, sonship to God is for every man 
an achievement to be attained. For God is perfect, and some real 
resemblance to his perfectness is essential for any claim to sonship 
on a man’s part. Fatherhood was with Jesus a parable, not a 
dogma. He was ready to press that parable to the limit as a reve¬ 
lation of the love of God—long-suffering, eager to restore and 
redeem men who ought to show themselves to be sons of God, 
waiting solicitously to welcome home every prodigal, and ready to 
share all good with every faithful child. Such is God. But the 
Prodigal in the parable claimed no privilege. The parable does not 
make the father’s love to eclipse the righteousness of God. It is 
a teaching as searching as it is enlightening, as simple and as exact¬ 
ing as sunlight. Its marks are simplicity and vitality, for it rouses 
men to godliness of life and heavenliness of aspiration. 

So it was with the teaching of Jesus concerning duty. That is 
all summed up in his word: “ Ye shall be perfect, as your heavenly 
Father is perfect” (Matt. 5:48). His teaching is an extended 
commentary on the old prophetic word: “The Lord seeth not as 
man seeth; for man looketh on the outward appearance, but the 
Lord looketh on the heart” (I Sam. 16:7). This is the secret of 
what has been called the “inwardness” of Jesus. His teaching 
always penetrated beneath the outward act to the inner life revealed 
by that act. In that inner life he found the man’s character, 
and there he demanded godlikeness. For the endless minutiae of 
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daily life he taught that this sufficeth—to live and act as in God’s 
sight, and according to God’s righteousness and love. What 
exactly each detail of duty should be he left to man’s own conscience. 
“What thinkest thou?” was a favorite rejoinder of Jesus to some 
eager questioner. He had supreme reliance on the action of an 
untrammeled conscience. Here again is the simplicity of Jesus— 
the simplicity of life working out its own nature through whatever 
circumstances may for the time environ it. 

That Jesus had so little that is specific to teach concerning 
man’s destiny has sometimes caused surprise. Devout thinking 
in his day dwelt much on the future glories of God’s kingdom. 
These he did not deny or belittle. But the simplicity and vitality 
which characterized his thinking and teaching led him to empha¬ 
size rather the present duty than the future glory of heirs of that 
heavenly kingdom. He had no sympathy with the skeptical Sad- 
ducees. He had almost as little with the extravagant imaginings 
of many popular seers of visions in his day. The chief glory of that 
future time, as his teaching suggests it, will be the consummation 
of full fellowship with God for the child of God—a fellowship made 
possible by present godly sympathy and love and helpful ministry 
for “the least of these, the Master’s brethren” (Matt. 25:40). 

Because such is the character of his teaching, he naturally and 
readily taught also that the future begins even now, and the thought 
of an “ eternal life ” entered upon now in the flesh, which dominates 
the Gospel of John, is the natural outcome of his teaching. Sim¬ 
plicity and vitality, such were the searching and fruitful traits of 
his teaching. And because his teaching was such it could seem to 
his contemporaries only as the least of all seeds—as insignificant 
for fulfilment of their magnificent hopes as the woman’s little 
leaven. 

Ill 

Jesus attached to himself a body of disciples whom the cross 
could not detach from him, although for a time they all forsook 
him and fled. They were attracted first by the authority, the 
radical simplicity, and the vitality of his teaching. He was differ¬ 
ent from their scribes. They were thrilled also by the sympathy, 
the simple human-heartedness, and the marvelous power of his 
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works of help and healing. And they followed with alert expec¬ 
tation that he should usher in a new day for the people of God. 
Multitudes shared this enthusiasm and expectation. For many 
of those multitudes perplexity insuperable followed when they saw 
that Jesus set himself more and more clearly at variance with the 
scribes, and withheld himself more and more from the popular 
enthusiasm, and opposed more and more severely certain highly 
cherished ideas and most revered customs. For the multitudes 
the conviction grew ever clearer that Jesus was not one they could 
use as leader in the fulfilment of their hopes. And that is pre¬ 
cisely what Jesus sought to accomplish. He came not to be used, 
but to be followed. And some there were from out those multitudes 
who were so powerfully influenced by Jesus’ teaching, by his min¬ 
istries, by his superiority to the clamor of popular enthusiasm and 
to the fetters of traditional teaching, that when the multitudes no 
longer flocked to him, these few could only say: “Lord, to whom 
shall we go? thou hast the words of eternal life” (John 6:63). 
They had learned—or almost learned—to let him be Master indeed 
and to follow him whithersoever he might lead. 

This they almost learned. The cross was a terrific shock. To 
the end they had hoped that God would surely interfere for their 
Master, and set him on high over all misunderstanding and oppo¬ 
sition. They had still to see the utter fulfilment of that Master’s 
enterprise of obedience, even until death, the death of the cross. 
They had still to learn how utterly inward and spiritual the heav¬ 
enly kingdom in its essence must be. They had still to see how 
far in hostility to the best and godliest life human eyes had ever 
witnessed, the blindness of prejudice and sin could lead men. And 
they all forsook him and fled. But their consternation was but for 
a little time. Easter brought the certainty that Life had con¬ 
quered Death, and the risen Lord became as never before the Mas¬ 
ter of their hearts and the guide of their hopes—the Way and the 
Truth and the Life, whereby they came into fellowship with the 
Father. 

It was attachment thus ready to withstand uttermost strain 
that Jesus recognized in Peter’s confession at Caesarea Philippi; 
and on that acknowledgment that a few at least were ready to 
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own him as Lord of life and truth for them, he declared that he 
would build his triumphant church. They were a paltry company 
of men and women—Galileans mostly; the least of all seeds; a 
small bit of leaven. But Jesus was confident and content. 

IV 

What Jesus accomplished can be apprehended only as that 
seed's growth is observed, as that leaven’s influence is recognized. 
During the first year or two after the resurrection the early disci¬ 
ples did not really know what their discipleship signified. . Although 
they had been followers of him who taught not as the scribes, and 
had clung to the Master whom the leaders of their people had 
rejected, they did not even after Pentecost know what sort of seed 
he had planted in human life. What his influence signified, what 
the simplicity and vitality of his teaching portended, transpired 
but gradually. But Stephen’s revolt against pharisaic compla¬ 
cency and narrowness and intolerance was as inevitable as are 
blades, ear, and full com in a sown field after rain and sun have 
been given to it. 

Saul was right in his hot persecution—right if the traditions for 
which he was so exceedingly zealous were to persist and prevail. 
The tree was showing its strength and the lump was feeling the 
leaven by his time. The freeing of religion from the boundaries 
of nationality and the fetters of ceremony, which Paul strove for 
and in large measure accomplished, was the inevitable result 
of the simplicity and vitality of the teaching and influence of 
Jesus. 

What Jesus accomplished cannot yet be told. If we could 
isolate in thought all that in modem civilization which makes it 
to differ in ideals and aims and standards from the world in which 
that least of all seeds was planted, and from the other peoples’ 
who have blended their lives with Rome to make our modern world, 
we might be able to show the outlines of the growth to which that 
seed has grown. More important and worth while is it to nourish 
the roots of that tree by fresh recognition of and surrender to the 
simplicity and vitality of Jesus’ teaching, and to the compelling 
power of his personal Mastery. 
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V 

Jesus confronted his disciples in all the centuries with two prob¬ 
lems—the problem of himself, and the problem of the cross. Neither 
may have discussion in this paper. It may simply be remarked 
that the whole mysterious and sometimes baffling Christology of 
the ancient church was simply the result of her attempt to formu¬ 
late some thought of her Lord which should be adequate to explain 
the impression which Jesus of Nazareth had made upon those who 
had known him in the flesh, and upon those other multitudes who 
had felt his power as Lord over their lives—even though they had 
not seen him face to face. Those efforts to express an idea which 
proved to be ineffable indicate something of what Jesus accom¬ 
plished. Still he is the great and glorious problem of our humanity 
drawing thought and desire and aspiration upward to the heights 
of the life not yet attained. 

The cross, too, has begotten strange thoughts in Christian 
minds. To the Jews it was a stumbling-block. To the Greeks 
and Romans it was foolishness, and they mocked the Christians 
with their crucified Lord. To Paul, and to ten thousand times 
ten thousand since his time, it has been the power of God unto 
salvation. Throughout the centuries that symbol of Christ's 
uttermost obedience to his Father's purpose of redeeming love has 
been the inspiration of profoundest devotion and of the most 
effective ministry to others' need. Much that is trivial and fool¬ 
ish has been said and thought concerning it. The scribes of Chris¬ 
tian name have made travesty of its power and its mystery. But 
it remains as it was for Paul, the revelation of the redeeming love 
of God. 

VI 

Jesus accomplished the setting at work in the world of a fine 
and increasingly pervasive influence, which sprang from his own 
life of simple and vital religion, of perfect love and helpfulness to 
his fellows, and of uttermost obedience to his Father's will—an 
influence working by the power of love and faith in hearts he won 
for his own, and by the contagion which awakens like love and 
faith in other hearts “ which have not seen and yet have believed." 
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The growth of the Catholic doctrine of the future life and the 
associated practices were at no time unopposed. The fourth- 
century protests 1 of Aerius, Jovinian of Milan, and Vigilantius of 
southern Gaul against the paganization of Christianity and 
especially against the professed succor of the dead, though rejected, 
smoldered on in the regions of their labors, to break out again in 
the zeal of Claude, bishop of Turin (814-39), and more vigorously 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

The opposition in these regions was of two types: dualistic and 
evangelical. The first is Catharism,* best known popularly through 
the Albigenses. It was on the whole a layman’s religion, at many 
points the antipodes of Catholicism, but with striking affinities. 
Its adherents had a fantastic doctrine of redemption. Satan made 
this present evil, material world. Morality is entirely ascetical. In 
life they were strictly pure. The whole Catholic sacramental sys¬ 
tem and priesthood were rejected; priestly mediation, masses for 
the dead, and invocation of saints were particularly obnoxious. 
There was to be a day of judgment, heaven and hell, but no resur¬ 
rection. In place of purgatory they put transmigration, and they 
(probably) believed in restorationism. Catharism and the flourish¬ 
ing civilization of their portion of France perished in blood and 
smoke, but their influence swelled the tide of opposition to the 
Roman church. 

We feel a greater interest in the anti-Catholic bodies of the 
second type. The most familiar names are the Petrobruscians, the 
Henricians, and the Waldenses. Their activity becomes noticeable 
in the early years of the twelfth century in southeastern France, 

1 Newman, History of A nti-Pacdobaptism, 20 ff. 

* Newman, op. cit. t and the works there referred to. 
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Switzerland, and Italy. Their influence was soon extended far into 
other lands. The first two are named respectively from Peter de 
Bruys and his disciple Henry of Lausanne, the first a former priest 
and the second a monk. These bodies are known as the mediaeval 
Evangelicals. The term “Dissenters” is hardly applicable to 
them, since they represent not so much dissent from Catholicism 
as another type of the Christian religion. The important thing 
about them is their positive beliefs and practices. 

Our knowledge of them is mostly obtained from their enemies, 
especially from Peter the Venerable, 3 their great assailant. He 
makes five charges against them: (i) They rejected infant baptism 
and all faith by proxy; (2) They despised the building of temples 
as holy places, because worship is purely spiritual; all places are 
as holy as churches, for the church consists in the unity of believers; 
(3) The cross ought not to be venerated but rather trampled under 
foot as the instrument of Christ's torture; (4) In the Supper there 
is no transubstantiation of Christ’s body and blood and no sacrifice, 
because the Supper is only a memorial of Christ; (5) Offerings, 
prayers, alms, and other “good works” of the living for the dead 
are useless, for the dead carry with them the moral state in which 
they lived and all is decided at death. There is no purgatory and 
no middle state. 

These views represent a simple, unphilosophical, on the whole 
non-Pauline, interpretation of Christianity, that held to the 
spirituality of worship and life, the immediacy and personal nature 
of faith, the inwardness and universality of the Christian commun¬ 
ion, the worthfulness and holiness of the earthly life, the value of 
positive morality, and the finality of its distinctions. Christ saves 
by bringing men into a present holy fellowship with him. Hence 
priestism, sacramentalism, and all professions of power to affect the 
condition of the living or the dead by religious forms are vain and 
anti-Christian. Newman 4 proves conclusively that these people 
were not Cathari. 

The Waldensian movement, 5 whatever may have been its origin, 

J See Migne, P. L., Tract, contra Pelrobrusc ., 189, Cols. 719-850. 

4 Op. cit. f 34. 

s The literature on the Waldenses is exceedingly plentiful. 
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is best known in its early stages through the work of Peter Waldo. 
He was a layman, a merchant of Lyons. Our last article indicated 
that the great religious revival which appeared in non-Catholic 
communities, like the Petrobruscians, affected profoundly the great 
church also. Waldo was a Catholic. He had become acquainted 
with the New Testament. He determined to devote his wealth to 
the translation and circulation of it in the vernacular. This was in 
1173. A society soon arose which was so far monastic in its char¬ 
acter as to adopt the ideal of poverty. These people are known as 
the Poor Men of Lyons. They soon came into friendly relations 
with a similar society, the Poor Men (Humiliati) of Lombardy and 
with the Evangelicals described above. These separate streams of 
religious life tended to coalesce. The Waldensians became more 
radical in their views and finally stood in opposition to accepted 
Catholic doctrine and rejected the church, its priesthood, sacra¬ 
ments, and ordinances. Newman 6 quotes David of Augsburg 
as saying, 

They say there is no purgatory, but that all dying pass immediately into 
heaven or hell. Therefore they assert that suffrages made for the dead by the 
church are of no profit, since in heaven they do not need them and in hell they 

are in no way aided by them.They say also that the saints in heaven 

do not hear the prayers of the faithful. 

The W^ldensian movement spread with great rapidity in many 
directions and numerous societies of their type arose. We find 
them especially strong in the provinces bordering on the Rhine, in 
Austria, Bohemia, and Moravia. Their influence was probably felt 
in the Wycliflian reform in England and certainly in the work of 
the Bohemian Brethren. 

The importance of these facts it is difficult to overestimate. 
There are the strongest reasons for believing that alongside the 
ecclesiastical, sacerdotal Christianity that has figured so promi¬ 
nently in history on account of its political connections, there 
persisted in great strength in mediaeval Europe, in spite of the 
deadly work of the Inquisition, a Christianity of the layman, 
opposing superstition and upholding freedom of thought, but not 
rationalist; devoted to the study of the Bible, not using it as a 
6 Op. cit. f 46. 
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law-book but as a guide for holy living and ascribing higher worth 
to the New Testament than to the Old; like the mystics in that 
they cultivated the idea of immediate fellowship with God but, 
unlike the mystics, accepting no call to world-flight and finding the 
fulfilment of their faith in the common tasks of life and the fellow¬ 
ship of brethren. Their religion found its nerve in attachment to 
Jesus Christ and in obedience to his will. The point of special 
interest just now is that they placed the emphasis, not on the future 
life, but on the present. It was neither the fear of hell and purga¬ 
tory nor the vision of heaven that filled their minds but the eternal 
worthfulness of the life of true goodness. It was this great body of 
lay Christianity that constituted the foundation of the Protestant 
Reformation. 

Before we pass to the latter there are two other mediaeval types 
to be briefly mentioned, the Wycliffe-Huss reformation 7 and 
Millenarianism. By the middle of the fourteenth century the 
popular opposition to the church’s interpretation of the relation of 
the present life to the future was powerful. In England it had 
already found utterance in the scorn and indignation of Chaucer 
and John Langland’s allegory, Piers Plowman , when a mightier 
antagonist arose in John Wycliffe. The story of his struggle at 
Oxford and the political conditions that made it possible are 
familiar. The moral and religious campaign carried on by his Poor 
Priests is well known. Wycliffe was a Catholic, but not a Papist. 
He sought to purify the church. He minimized the function of the 
priest and the value of sacraments and sought to exalt the work of 
the preacher and the life of righteousness. While penitence and 
confession were good, confession to a priest was bad. Indulgences, 
masses for the dead, dependence on the merits of the saints were 
immoral, because no sacrament or ceremony could be the basis of 
the relation between man and God. His strict predestinarianism 
—the righteous were foreordained to eternal life, the wicked were 
foreknown to eternal death—excluded the whole church system of 
interventions on behalf of the dead. His affinity with the con¬ 
tinental Evangelicals is shown in the statement that it was more 

i See G. M. Trevelyan, England in the Age of Wycliffe; Lechler, Johann von Wtclif; 
Vaughan, Life and Opinions of John de Wycliffe. 
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important to give a cup of cold water in the name of a disciple than 
to make provision for services for one’s soul after death. 
Vaughan 8 quotes him as saying: 

In the hour of death it will be in vain that the wicked man hath never so 
many bulls of indulgence or pardon or letters of fraternity or thousands of 
masses by priests, monks or friars. Let prelates and curates therefore learn 
these points, for many of them are as false as Satan; and let them teach the 
will of God and God’s curse and the pains of hell as due to men unless they 
amend in this life, and what bliss men shall have if they teach truly the Gospel 
of Christ in word and in holiness of life. 

He favored the belief in the salvation of baptized infants and 
led the way cautiously against saint worship. Yet he retained the 
idea of purgatory as an intermediate state between the church 
militant and the church triumphant but denied the prerogative of 
the priest in relation to it. Vaughan 9 and Lechler 10 agree that in 
his later years he practically abandoned this view. 

Wycliffe’s views were carried out in more radical fashion in later 
times by the English Lollards, who may be regarded as the founders 
of Puritanism. On the Continent the Hussite movement per¬ 
petuated his influence. There in the Bohemian reformation it 
took the form partly of a national uprising and partly a lay protest 
against priestism. The radical party among the Hussites rejected 
purgatory, prayers, and alms for the dead and the associated 
customs. The Taborites were driven by persecution to Millenar- 
ianism. The peaceful Bohemian Brethren were Waldensian in 
character and helped to create the Anabaptist reformation. 

A word only must be written about the Millenarians. The 
common conviction even among Catholics of a severe orthodox 
type, that the church had become hopelessly corrupt, led to the 
pope being regarded as the Antichrist foretold in the New Testa¬ 
ment and the Catholic church as the Babylonian harlot. Monas- 
ticism itself was an expression of this anti-worldly spirit, and it was 
partly through the monastic life that the tendency to apocalyptic 
prophecy revived in the Middle Ages. Joachim of Flora, a Sicilian, 
prophesied in the closing decades of the twelfth century of the near 

• Op. cit., ed. 1831, II, 286. 10 Op. cit., II, 564. 

* Op. cit., II, 292. 
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approach of the end of the world, founded an order of monks that 
bore his name, and produced a large body of apocalyptic literature 
consisting of expositions of Scripture and original predictions. 
Many others followed his example. These apocalypses appealed 
powerfully by their fantastic character to the mediaeval mind. 
The failure of his predictions had little effect on their influence. 
The Millenarian movement was strengthened by the growth of 
a body of Spiritual Franciscans after the secularization of the 
Franciscan order. One of their number, Pierre Jean Olivi, was a 
famous prophet of the closing years of the thirteenth century. 
The enthusiastic party of the Hussites, the Taborites, received 
these ideas and gave added force to fanatical tendencies. Many 
of the Anabaptists of Reformation days became Millenarians. 
The cataclysm of the movement came with the horrors of the 
Munster kingdom. But these people were more sinned against 
than sinning. Millenarianism and mysticism are much akin. Their 
opposition to Catholicism was more in form than in spirit. Peter 
Damiani himself was a Millenarian. The inevitable failure of 
both these tendencies of thought reacted in favor of the common 
Catholic eschatology. 

We find, then, that the Catholic doctrine of the future life was 
threatened in the beginning of the sixteenth century by many 
influences. The cultivation of immediate personal faith in God 
excluded the priestly mediator. The growth of intelligence among 
the common people produced doubt of the church’s knowledge of 
post-mortem conditions and of her ability to serve human interests 
in that realm. The growth of science and its support of more 
elevated views of the natural order and of the natural relations of 
life dispelled the idea that the holy and the common were separate, 
that heaven is the opposite of earth, and, by inference, annulled 
the sacraments. The growth of the moral consciousness, the 
feeling that moral distinctions are simple, clear, and eternally 
supreme, united with the religious conviction that God alone can 
forgive sin, led to a scorn of the church’s system of satisfactions for 
sin. Especially the increased acquaintance with the Bible made 
the artificial character of the church’s eschatological scheme clear. 
The cumulative effect of these influences was well-nigh irresistible. 
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The fact is that the Protestant Reformation was a great layman’s 
movement, notwithstanding the fact that some of its leaders were 
priests. 

We come at last to Martin Luther. 11 The Reformation is com¬ 
monly dated from the day he Hailed his ninety-five theses on the 
door of the church of Wittenberg. But when the student turns to 
this document expecting to find in it a clear denial of purgatory and 
a denunciation of the church’s claims in relation to the future life, 
he is instantly disappointed. There is nothing distinctively Evan¬ 
gelical in the theses. It is true that the gospel is mentioned, but 
the relation of Jesus Christ and his atonement to sinners has no 
place. The idea of salvation by faith or the assurance of eternal 
blessedness never appears. The moral issue is not firmly presented 
and it is confused by being left entangled in questions of ecclesi- ' 
astical action. There is no distinct repudiation of the authority of 
the pope or the church or a denial of purgatory. There are bold 
and striking affirmations flanked by utterances of loyalty to the 
pope that might serve the need of protection against attack. Some 
of the theses are equivocal in tone and apparently tentative in 
aim. At first sight one is astonished at the immense effect they 
produced. 

For the outcome was instantaneous and far-felt. All Europe 
was thrilled by the thought that a monk had challenged the pre¬ 
tensions of the pope to control human destinies. What was the 
reason ? Did the people read between the lines and divine what 
Luther meant? Or did they attend only to those portions where 
the opposition to the papal indulgences was declared? Yes, in 
both cases. The protest was against indulgences to the extent of 
limiting their effect to this life’s penalties and it sought to disabuse 
the popular mind of the idea that the pope had authority to remove 
eternal penalties. Though Luther spoke as a son of the church and 
professed loyalty to the pope, the plain man saw that if the ideas of 
the theses were received the pope’s schemes to enrich the papal 
treasury by the sales of indulgences would be knocked on the head. 

u For the numerous references to our subject in Luther’s works the reader is asked 
to consult Kostlin’s great work The Theology of Martin Luther , esp. I, 216 ff.; II, 321- 

38,573-84,417 f- 
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A glance at them” will enable us to understand the excitement 
that arose on the publication of them, yet they give little insight 
into the inner state of Luther at the time. The most important 
thing about them was that they, forced him to the front and made 
his words a rallying-call to awakened Europe. 

As a matter of fact, Luther, the theologian and moralist, was 
always far in the rear of Luther, the religious reformer. It is from 
the latter point of view that his influence in the formation of the 
Protestant doctrine of the future life is mainly to be discerned. 
Here two elements of his personality appear, his distinctive religious 
experience and his apprehension of the true sphere of the Christian 
life. As to the first: driven by the terror of the divine judgment on 
sin to the cloister, tormented and emaciated by the bitter dis¬ 
appointment that accompanied his long struggle for peace of mind, 
he found it at last as a revelation from heaven in the message of 
free forgiveness to the believer. Henceforth this became the whole 
of Christianity to him. The gospel, the word of God, Christ, God 
himself, were immediately given in it. In this atmosphere he lived. 
The intensity of this conviction seemed to counterbalance its 
narrowness. It was everything to him. The perplexing problems 
of the philosopher, historian, moralist, or scientist dwindled into 
insignificance in comparison. 

One might have expected him to draw the inevitable inference 
with rigor: monkish asceticism, the church’s sacraments, her invo¬ 
cation of the saints and worship of Mary, her mortuary masses and 
papal indulgences are vanity and blasphemy. But his progress on 
the whole was slow. It took him three or four years after the 
publication of his theses to renounce definitely indulgences, masses 
for the dead, worship of Mary, and purgatory.” His view of the 
Lord’s Supper remained a modification of transubstantiation to the 
end of his life. For his attachment to the church was sincere, his 
distrust of human reason was deep, and his dread of revolutionary 
extremes was great. 

The second main source of Luther’s great influence in the wide 
rejection of the Catholic doctrine of the future life lay in his vigor- 

M See Schaff, Church History , VI, i6off. 

** Kdstlin, op. cit I, 466 ff. 
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ous contention that the Christian religion fulfils its ideals among the 
common people and in the natural callings of life. This meant the 
renunciation of the whole monastic ideal. The body was as‘essen¬ 
tial as the soul. The piety of the hearth was loftier than the piety 
of the cloister. The family life was the natural sphere of the 
Christian virtues. Wholesome, healthy activity was better than 
surrender to contemplation. Religious devotion was best exhibited 
in the common tasks of men. The civil order was ordained of God 
and in the civil state the Christian spirit was to find embodiment. 
Thus he banished the old separation of Christians into two grades 
and of life into two parts, annulled the prerogative of the priest over 
the layman, and in principle swept away all those ecclesiastical pro¬ 
visions that made the people dependent on the mediation of the 
priest for their eternal happiness. These ideas are powerfully set 
forth in his three great popular works of 1520, 14 Address to the 
German Nobility , Babylonian Captivity of the Church , Liberty of a 
Christian Man . The effect for Protestantism was to give the 
present life its rightful place and to destroy the whole system of 
post-mortem provisions for human salvation. 

We are less interested in following out the doctrines of the future 
life which Luther expressed from time to time. His view of the 
universe remained mostly mediaeval. The scriptural forms of 
representation of spiritual existences are often taken as statements 
of facts. There is a real devil in actual contact with men. Angels 
good and bad struggle over men and work on men from without. 
Miracles continue but fhe inner are the greater. Unusual phe¬ 
nomena and monstrosities are warning signs. The present world is 
to be destroyed and a new world to take its place. He did not 
expect the present world to become the scene of an outwardly 
victorious kingdom of Christ. Interest finally centers in the coming 
of Christ on the last day. The intermediate state of the righteous 
was one of incomplete blessedness until the resurrection, but he 
gave up the idea that they became gradually purified for the idea 
that they slept unconsciously, and later for the idea that they 
enjoyed the vision of heavenly things. But he was not inclined to 
make a dogma of this doctrine. Indeed, while Luther in his sermons 

14 Wace and Buchheim, Luther's Primary Works . 
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indulged his fancy in representations of heaven he disliked specula¬ 
tion on these subjects and perhaps regarded the language of the 
Bible as imagery. To him the judgment and hell were awful 
realities, but he does not give himself to portrayals of the latter. 
His great concern was to assure men that the believer is certain of 
eternal glory. 

The recoil against Catholic eschatology assumed a somewhat 
different character in Zwinglianism, Anabaptism, and Calvinism. 
Zwingli was more of a humanist than Luther, laid greater stress on 
morality and emphasized the teachings of Scripture rather than 
experience. It was the paganism, immorality, and unscripturalness 
of the Roman church's doctrine and practice that repelled him. 
Behind him there was the work of the mediaeval Evangelicals of his 
country, the broad humanitarian spirit of the New Learning, and 
the democratic spirit of the Swiss. Hence from the very outset 
there was in it a thoroughness that was lacking to the Lutheran 
reforms. Zwingli's views of the future life reposed first of all on 
the belief that in the Scriptures there is a revelation of God's pur¬ 
pose and character, and secondly on the trustworthiness of human 
reason. Anything that was opposed to either he would reject. 
The whole mortuary system of the Roman church was to be 
rejected, because it was at bottom a contradiction of the Bible 
teaching that the reconciliation of men with God was effected 
through Christ and was eternally sure and complete, and because 
it was immoral and absurd. The sacraments of the Roman church 
were worthless. Though he retained infant baptism because he 
feared the radicalism of the Anabaptists, he did not believe that 
unbaptized infants were lost. While salvation was through Christ 
alone he believed that the heathen who were true to the knowledge 
given by the divine Logos to all men he would meet in heaven. xs He 
took no interest in speculations on the future life. Millenarianism 
was repugnant to him, probably because he thought it anarchical. 

His eschatology was simple: The destiny of all men is settled 
eternally in this life. All have an eternal future existence. Their 
destinies are twofold—heaven or hell. The following quotations 
give his views positive and negative in brief: 

x * Domer, History of Protestant Theology , I, 292. 
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The sentence of the dead is known to God alone. And the less he has let 
us know about it, the less we should undertake to know about it . 16 

I believe that the figment of the purgatorial fire is as detrimental to the 
gratuitous redemption bestowed through Christ as it is lucrative to its authors. 
For if it is necessary by punishments and tortures to expiate the merits of our 
crimes, Christ will have died in vain and faith will have been made void. 
What more wicked in a Christian can be imagined ? Or what sort of Christ 
do they have who wish to be called Christians and yet dread this fire which 
is no more fire but smoke ? That there is a hell where the faithless and igno¬ 
minious and public enemies are punished with Ixion and Tantalus I not only 
believe, but Know . 17 

This simple, rational, biblical, unmystical doctrine was a great 
power in the Reformed churches that sprang out of the Swiss 
Reformation. 

The Anabaptists of Switzerland held in general the same views 
as Zwingli on the question under discussion. But for most of them 
the problems touching the future had less interest than for him. 
No portion of the Catholic doctrinal tradition or ecclesiastical 
practice had authority for them. They followed the mediaeval 
Evangelicals in looking on the gospel as intended to bring men here 
and now into moral fellowship with Christ and they saw its glory in 
its power to enable men to live the good life on earth. The heroic 
manner in which they met death by the thousand at the hands of 
their Protestant and Catholic persecutors proved the strength of 
their feeling of certainty as to the life after death. 

If we may take the views of Hans Denck—a young man of fine 
scholarship—as representative of a section of them, then there was 
among the Anabaptists a tendency toward the “larger hope.” 
Newman 18 quotes him as saying, “God will give to every man 
according to his works, to the evil eternal punishment according to 
his righteousness, to the good eternal life according to his mercy,” 
but adds the statement, “His ideas as to the righteousness and 
mercy of God did not permit him to believe that God would for¬ 
ever remain unreconciled with his enemies or would punish them 
eternally. Punishment in this life and m the life to come he looked 

16 Jackson, Selections from Zwingli —the Sixty-seven Articles. 

X7 Jackson, Huldreich Zwingli , App. 

* History of A nti-Paedobaptism, 164 f. 
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upon as designed to convince men of their folly and to bring them 
into the path of obedience.” Zwingli offered a reply to this view. 

There were among them men like Melchior Hofmann and 
Nicholas Storch who strove to restore the primitive hope of an 
immediate coming of the kingdom of God visibly. These teachings 
zealously propagated among multitudes who suffered from social 
and economic evils led to terrible disasters under the leadership of 
Thomas Munzer in the Peasants’ War and came to an awful culmi¬ 
nation in the tragedy of the Munster kingdom. This was not a 
tenet peculiar to Anabaptists. It was no uncommon phenomenon 
among mediaeval Catholics. Even Peter Damiani held this expec¬ 
tation. It was a symptom of the deep despondency that flowed 
from the terrible evils of the times. 

The summary results of our study of the revolt against Catholi¬ 
cism are the following: The Roman Catholic church taught Europe 
to think of the Christian salvation as an escape from the miseries of 
a future world which would come upon them as punishment for their 
sinful state and sinful deeds in this world. It sought to base its 
ecclesiastical system on this belief. An awakened intelligence, a 
deepened moral consciousness, and a richer personal religious experi¬ 
ence produced a recoil against the church’s teaching and found its 
doctrine of the future life the most vulnerable point of attack. 
The attempt to repudiate the church’s doctrine involved the neces¬ 
sity of formulating a different doctrine. For Protestantism 
demanded certainty of doctrine as a support to personal assurance 
of salvation. To meet the needs of the times it was essential that 
the new doctrine should be simple, rational, distinctly ethical, and 
supported by the Scriptures. The man was at hand who was 
capable of directing Protestant thought on this subject—John 
Calvin. A Protestant orthodoxy and a formal settlement of this 
question soon appeared. 
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THE MINISTER AND THE BOY 
VI. THE BOY’S CHOICE OF A VOCATION 1 
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It is practically impossible to overemphasize the importance 
of the boy’s vocational choice. Next to his attitude toward his 
Maker and his subsequent choice of a life partner this decision 
controls his worth and destiny. For it is not to be supposed that 
play with all its virtue, its flourish and exercise of nascent powers, 
and its happy emancipation into broader and richer living can 
adequately motivate and permanently ennoble the energies of 
youth. Until some vocational interest dawns, education is received 
rather than sought and will-power is latent or but intermittently 
exercised. Play has a great orbit, but every true parent and 
educator seeks to know the axis of a given life. 

For some boys presumably of high-school age and over, this 
problem becomes real and engrossing, but for the vast majority 
there is little intelligent choice, no wise counsel, no conscious 
fronting of the profoundly religious question of how to invest 
one’s life. The children of ease graduate but slowly, if at all, 
from the “good-time” ideal, while the children of want are ordina¬ 
rily without option in the choice of work. But for all who, being 
permitted and helped, both seek and find their proper places in 
the ranks of labor, life becomes "constructively social and therefore 
self-respecting. To be able to do some bit of the world’s work 
well and to dedicate one’s self to the task is the individual right 
of every normal youth and the sure pledge of social solvency. 
Ideally an art interest in work for its own sake should cover 
the whole field of human labor, and in proportion as each person 
finds a task suited to his natural ability and is well trained for 

1 Books recommended: Frank Parsons, Choosing a Vocation, Houghlon Mifflin 
Co.; Meyer Bloomfield, The Vocatioml Guidance of Youth , Houghton Mifflin Co.; 
Georg Kerschensteiner, Education for Citizenship , Rand McNally & Co. 
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that task does he lift himself from the grade of a menial or a pauper 
and enter into conscious and worthy citizenship. 

Here then, as in the case of the mating instinct, the vocational 
quest rightly handled forces the ego by its very inclination and 
success into the altruism of a social order. For it is the misfits, 
the vocationally dormant, the defeated and those who, however 
successful, have not considered such choice as an ethical concern 
of religion that make up the antisocial classes of the present time. 

Hence .this problem of vocational guidance which is so agitating 
the educational world comes home to the minister in his work 
with youth. It may be that he shall find new and practical use 
for the maligned doctrine of election and that he shall place under 
intelligent and heavenly commission the ideals and hopes of later 
adolescence. At any rate where the life career hinges there the 
religious expert should be on hand. For what profit is there in 
society's vast investment in early and compulsory education if 
at the crucial time of initial experiment in the world's work there 
be neither high resolve nor intelligent direction nor sympathetic 
coaching into efficiency ? 

But the importance of vocational choice does not turn upon 
the doubtful supposition that there is one and only one suitable 
task for a given youth. Probably there are groups or families 
of activities within which the constructive endeavor may have 
happy and progressive expression. Nor, from the minister's 
point of view, is the economic aspect of the problem paramount. 
It is true that an investment of $50,000 worth of working ability 
deserves study and wise placing and it is true that the sanction 
of public education is to return to the state a socially solvent 
citizen who will contribute to the common welfare and will more 
than pay his way; but the immediately religious importance of 
this commanding interest consists in the honest and voluntary 
request for counsel on the part of the youth himself. 

Fortunately in the very midst of a reticent and often skeptical 
period there comes, through the awakened vocational interest, an 
inlet into the soul of youth. No religious inquisitor or evangelistic 
brigand could have forced an entrance, but lo, all at once the doors 
are opened from within and examination is invited. It is invited 
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because the boy wishes to know what manner of person he is and 
for what pursuit he is or may be fitted. When once this issue is 
oh and one is honored as counselor and friend, the moral honesty 
and eagerness of youth, the thoroughgoing confession on all the 
personal and moral phases of the problem in hand are enough to 
move and humble the heart of any pastor. Such conference 
solemnizes and reassures the worker with boys, while to have 
spent no time as an invited and reverent guest within this sacred 
precinct is to fail of a priesthood that is profoundly beautiful. 

Several experiences with both individuals and groups are fresh 
in mind at this writing. On one occasion a guild of working boys 
in later adolescence were living together in a church fraternity 
house, and it was their custom on one evening of each week to 
have some prominent man as guest at dinner and to hear an 
informal address from him after the meal. It chanced that on 
the list of guests there was, in addition to the mayor of their city 
and a well-known bishop of the Episcopal church, the manager of 
one of the greatest automobile factories in America. On the 
occasion on which this captain of industry spoke he told in simple 
fashion his own experience in search of a vocation. It was of a 
kind very common in our country: early privation, put to work 
at thirteen, an attempt to keep him in an office when he longed to 
have hold of the tools in the shop. In time his request was granted. 
While he worked he observed and studied the organization of the 
shop and the progression of the raw material to the finished 
product. Having mastered the method he left this shop and hired 
in another, and then in due time in still another shop much to the 
disgust of his friends. But in reply to their warning that “a 
rolling stone gathers no moss” he said that that was not his aim. 
As a result of faithfully following his bent he was ready to respond 
to the great demand for men to organize and rim bicycle factories, 
and when that demand was followed by the much greater need of 
doing a similar work in the manufacture of automobiles he was 
chosen for the very responsible position which he now holds. 

There was, to be sure, nothing distinctly spiritual in his story, 
but after he had finished the young men kept him for two hours 
answering their questions and there was there revealed to the 
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pastor more of their fine hopes and purposes and possibilities— 
their deep-buried yet vital dreams—than he had ever heard 
unfolded in any religious meeting. Many of these youths were 
taken in hand in a personal way and are now “making good.” 
Their subsequent use of leisure, their patronage of evening schools, 
Y.M.C.A. courses, and many other helps to their ambitions testi¬ 
fied to the depth and tenacity of good purposes which were timidly 
voiced but heroically executed. On the other hand, the writer 
has knowledge of many cases of delinquency in which apparently 
the deciding cause was the vocational misfit foisted upon the 
young would-be laborer in the trying years between fourteen and 
sixteen. 

Public education in America is beginning to respond to the 
need of intelligently connecting our educational product with the 
world’s work. Trade schools for boys and girls, half-time schools, 
continuation schools, night schools, and in a few cities vocational 
bureaus are at work, but so are poverty and the helpless ignorance 
of the hard-pressed home. The children who must in tender years 
be offered to our rapacious industries are the very children who 
are without hope of parental counsel and direction. 

In New York City 42,000 children between fourteen and six¬ 
teen years of age take out their “working papers” every year, 
and out of 12,000 to 13,000 taking out working papers in Chicago 
annually about 9,000 are only fourteen years of age and 1,500 have 
not yet reached the fifth grade. Many of these walk the streets 
and degenerate while in search of work or because of such fitful 
employment as only serves to balk the department of compulsory 
education which has the power to insist upon school attendance 
for children of this age if not employed. It is not that work is 
uniformly bad for these children. Indeed idleness would be worse. 
And it is not that all of these children are forced to turn out bad. 
But as a matter of fact children under sixteen are not generally 
wanted save in positions of monotonous and unpromising employ¬ 
ment and their early experience which is quite without reference 
to taste and native ability is likely to turn them against all work 
as being an imposition rather than an opportunity. In the long 
run this cheap labor is the most expensive in the world, and society 
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cannot afford to fully release children from school control and 
training prior to sixteen years of age. Much less can it permit 
them at any time to approach the employment problem blindly 
and unaided. Nor should it fail to reduce the hours of labor for 
such children as fall into permanently unprogressive toil and to 
organize their leisure as well as to provide opportunities whereby 
some may extricate themselves. 

What is this industrial haste which cuts so much of our com 
while it is only in tassel, that drives square pegs into round holes, 
that harnesses trotting stock to heavy drays and draughting stock 
to gigs, that breaks up the violin to kindle a fire quickly thought¬ 
less of the music, that takes telescopes for drain pipes and gets 
commerce—but not commerce with the stars ? It is the delirium 
in which strong men seek the standard American testimonial of 
genius and ability, namely the accumulation of great wealth; and 
in this delirium they see labor as a commodity and childhood as a 
commercial factor. They do not think of people like themselves 
and of children like their own. 

But the minister is the very champion of those higher rights, the 
defender of idealism, and as such the best friend of an industrial 
order which is perversely making this expensive blunder and reap¬ 
ing the blight of sullen citizenship and cynical and heartless toil. 
How can these thousands who because of “ blind-alley ” occupa-' 
tions come to their majority tradeless and often depleted, having 
no ability to build and own a home—how can these who have no 
stake in the country aid in making the republic what it ought to 
be ? Partly they become a public care, expense, or nuisance and 
largely they constitute the material for bossism and dynamite 
for the demagogue if he shall come. The economic breakdown 
because of vocational misfit and the exploitation of childhood 
usually results in a corresponding moral breakdown. To be 
doomed to inadequacy is almost to be elected to crime. 

Now the pastor certainly cannot right all this wrong, neither 
will he be so brash as to charge it all up to malicious employers, 
ignoring the process through which our vaunted individualism, 
our free field and no favor policy, our doctrine for the strong has 
disported itself. But is it not reasonable that the minister inform 
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himself of this problem in all its fundamental phases and that he 
both follow and ardently encourage a public-school policy which 
aims increasingly to fit the growing generation for productive 
and stable citizenship? Our schools are fundamentally religious 
if we will have them so in terms of character building, elemental 
self-respect, social service, and accountability to the God of all. 

The “godless schools” exist only in the minds of those who for 
purposes of dispute and sectarianism decree them so. Furthermore 
in every effort toward vocational training and sorting, the employer 
will be found interested and ready to help. 

But to come more closely to the place of this problem in church 
work it must be recognized that the Sunday schools, clubs, and 
young people’s societies offer wider opportunity for vocational 
direction than is now being used. The curricula in these institu¬ 
tions can be greatly vitalized and enlarged by the inclusion of 
this very interest and life can be made to seem more broadly, 
sanely, and specifically religious than is now the case. Suppose 
that to groups of boys beyond middle adolescence competent and 
high-minded representatives of various trades and professions 
present in series the reasons for their choice, the possible good, 
individual and social, which they see in their life-work, the qualifica¬ 
tions which they deem necessary and the obstacles to be met; 
'and suppose further that the ethical code of a trade, profession, 
or business is presented for honest canvass by the class, must 
there not result a stimulus and aid to vocational selection and also 
a more lively interest in the study of specific moral problems? 
In this way teaching clusters about an inevitable field of interest, 
about live and often urgent problems, and there is nothing to 
prevent the use of all the light which may be adduced from the 
Bible and religious experience. 

To describe the method more specifically, the lawyer presents 
his profession and subsequently the class discusses the code of the 
bar association; or the physician presents his work and then fol¬ 
lows the canvass of the ethical problems of medical practice, and so 
of the trade-union artisan, the merchant or teacher, the minister, 
or the captain of industry. All of this is diffused with religion, 
it has its setting and sanction within the church, it supplements 
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for a few, at any rate, the present lack in public education, and it 
is real and immediate rather than theoretical and remote. Let 
this be complemented with visits to institutions, offices, plants, 
courts, and the marts and centers of commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural life, and, best of all, cemented in the personal friend¬ 
ship, practical interest, and sponsorship of an adult and wise 
counselor who helps the boy both to the place and in the place, 
and, within the limits of the rather small constituency of church 
boys at least, there is guaranteed a piece of religious work that 
is bound to tell. For surely every legitimate interest of life is 
religious when handled by religious persons, and the right moral 
adjustment of the whole self to the whole world, with the emotion 
and idealism inhering in the process, is the task and content of 
religion. 
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With the accession of Manasseh in 696 b.c. reactionary senti¬ 
ment became for a time supreme in Judah. There were many 
causes which contributed to this end. Hezekiah had denied to 
many of the smaller towns of the land the right to worship in their 
ancestral high places and had made an effort to make Jerusalem 
the only legitimate place of sacrifice. This was naturally as much 
resented by the people of the provincial cities as an effort to close 
all churches in England except one central cathedral in London 
would anger the population of the provinces. It was a movement 
which imposed upon them great inconvenience and which struck 
heavy blows at local pride. Each city was naturally jealous of 
the honor of its own high place. In addition to this the reform 
demanded that the people of outlying towns should desist from 
hoary religious practices. It required them to believe that religion 
was a matter of the heart to a degree hitherto unknown, and that 
sacrifice was a ceremony, to be participated in only on the rare 
occasions when they went to Jerusalem. Such a religion the 
prophets of the eighth century had indeed proclaimed, but the 
majority of the population had never been seriously disposed to 
accept it. 

Another strong reason for the reaction lay in the superstitious 
veneration of the people for their high places. From time imme¬ 
morial these had been the abodes of Yahweh—the places where he 
was wont to manifest himself. Semitic conceptions of holiness 
led the people to believe that a sort of divine energy resided in the 
sacred soil of these places. If they were profaned or this energy 
were not propitiated, all sorts of disasters might be expected to 
overtake the neighboring towns. 

Again, there were powerful priesthoods connected with these 
shrines. These were thrown out of business by the reform. When 
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their pockets were touched and their livelihood endangered, we may 
be sure that they did their utmost to inflame the pride, religious 
reverence, and superstition of the people to the highest degree. 

Manasseh, sympathizing with this numerous class of his sub¬ 
jects, restored the high places, and gave the reactionaries the 
encouragement of his royal protection. A tradition preserved 
in different forms in different parts of the Talmud declares that 
the prophet Isaiah was put to death by him. 

Reactionary movements generally carry their adherents, not 
simply back to their original positions, but beyond them, and the 
reaction under Manasseh was no exception to the rule. Worship 
in Judah reverted to barbarous customs, once practiced by all 
Semites, but which the Hebrews had, with a few notable exceptions, 
left behind them. The author of the Books of Kings tells us that 
the worship of Moloch, the god of the Ammonites, prevailed, and 
that the custom of sacrificing children to him was adopted. If, 
however, we take the evidence afforded by Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
it is clear that the worship referred to was not that of a foreign 
deity, but was worship of Yahweh under the title Melek , or king, 
and that the children were sacrificed to him. 1 In the reaction 
Yahweh had come in the popular mind to stand for some of the 
crassest and most barbarous of primitive religious ceremonies. 
Such for the time seemed to be the result of the preaching of the 
great prophets of the eighth century. 

In this dark time, however, the prophetic ideals did not die. 
Here and there faithful souls cherished the vision which the 
teachers of the previous generation had enabled them to see. 
According to many scholars 2 it was at this period that a prophetic 
voice gave utterance to the ethical definition of religion which 
now stands in Micah 6:6-8: 

Wherewith shall I come before Yahweh ? . . . . 

Shall I give my firstborn for my transgression, 

And the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ? . . . . 

Yea, what does Yahweh seek from thee, 

But to do justice and love kindness 
And to walk humbly with thy God ? 

x See the articles “Moloch” in the Encyclopedia Biblica , Vol. Ill, and the Jewish 
Encyclopedia , Vol. VIII; the former by G. F. Moore, the latter by the present writer. 

* Wellhausen and J. M. P. Smith, however, regard the passage as postexilic. 
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Such a statement gains great force, if uttered against a back¬ 
ground of altars reeking with human blood. 

Scholars are agreed that it was at this period, when much active 
teaching was impossible, that a disciple of the eighth-century 
prophets, or a group of disciples, produced the kernel of the Deut- 
eronomic code, which consisted, excepting some later additions, 
of Deut., chaps. 5-26, and 28:1-46. This code was in an impor¬ 
tant sense the Book of the Covenant (Exod., chaps. 20-23:10) 
revised and infused with the teachings of the eighth-century 
prophets. 

Among the many modifications which were introduced the 
most drastic were those which demanded a reform identical with 
that which had been attempted in the reign of Hezekiah and had 
so signally failed. The law which had permitted a multiplicity 
of shrines (Exod. 20:24-26) was transformed into a law which 
permitted but one (Deut., chap. 12). Pillars and Asheras, which 
Hosea had regarded as the natural accompaniments of a cult 
(Hos. 3:4), were to be uprooted (Deut. 7:5), and the social impurity 
fostered in the name of religion was prohibited (Deut. 23:17). 
Many customs of agricultural and social life had moved about the 
local sanctuaries as centers; in the new code care was taken that 
the centralization of the ritual should not work too great incon¬ 
venience or hardship. The ears of slaves who elected perpetual 
slavery had been of old pierced against a post at the local sanctuary 
(Exod. 21:6). Lest it should be a hardship to make a journey to a 
distant city, it was now provided that it could be done against 
the door-post of the house (Deut. 15:17). Formerly the local 
altar had been the sanctuary at which one who accidentally killed 
another could find refuge from the primitive law of blood revenge 
(Exod. 21:12-14). For such a man to have to flee to the altar 
in distant Jerusalem might, in a land where many were not Mara¬ 
thon racers, rob him of his one chance of life. Three cities of 
refuge were accordingly established to take over this function of 
the local shrines (Deut. 19:3-7). In providing for the feasts this 
code is more definite than the older requirements of J and E. 
They had simply required three feasts, stating that one of them 
should be held in the month Abib. Deuteronomy gives more 
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definite dates for the celebration of the other two festivals (Deut., 
chap. 16). 

One finds a more humanitarian spirit in the code of Deuteronomy 
than in the Book of the Covenant. The work of the eighth- 
century prophets had borne fruit, and greater provision was made 
for the needs of the poor and the unfortunate. For example, a 
slave who, at the appointed year chooses his freedom, is not as in 
the older code, sent away empty (Exod. 21:4-6), but is to be given 
some provision with which to make a new start in life (Deut. 15: 
13-15). The needs of slaves, and even of animals, are thoughtfully 
considered (Deut. 5:13-15; 25:4). While this code was, we 
believe, formulated in the dark reign of Manasseh, the time to 
promulgate it had not come. The prophetic party must wait. 

The long reign of Manasseh passed at last, Amon ruled but 
two years, and then the boy Josiah came to the throne. As he 
grew to manhood the advocates of purer religion discerned in him 
a kindred spirit, and when in his eighteenth year a royal order 
was given for the repair of the temple, the propitious time for 
reform was thought to have come. The new law was “found” 
there and read to the king. The king was greatly shocked. If 
this was really the law of Moses the nation was indeed in a sorry 
state, for it had never been observed. The days of paleography 
and of higher criticism had not then dawned. Desiring to know 
whether the new law was really the Law of Moses, Josiah resorted 
to a religious test; he submitted it to an aged prophetess named 
Huldah. She declared it to be the genuine law; it met her views 
of what the original requirements of the Mosaic code should have 
been, for it was designed to meet the needs of the religious situation 
of the hour as she understood them. Accepting this prophetic 
witness as to the character of the law, Josiah set himself to carry 
it into effect, and a great religious reform was undertaken similar 
to that attempted in the preceding century (II Kings, chaps. 
22,23). 

It has been frequently said by those unwilling to accept the 
results of modem critical study, that if this is the true account 
of the origin and introduction of Deuteronomy the prophetic party 
was guilty of fraud, and, if guilty of fraud, the book would be 
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unworthy to form a part of divine revelation. This is not, how¬ 
ever, a valid objection. Ethics as well as revelation has been 
progressive, and it is unfair to judge ancient men by standards 
which have become ruling ideals only since they died. The Con¬ 
duct of those who secured the introduction of Deuteronomy was 
quite in accord with the best conscience of that age. No man of 
that time stood nearer to the ideal standard than Jeremiah; no 
man in the whole pre-Christian period carried revelation forward 
by greater strides than he. Nevertheless Jeremiah, at the instiga¬ 
tion of King Zedekiah, once took a course not in accord with the 
highest ethics (Jer. 38:14-27). 

Five years before the finding of the law Jeremiah, then a very 
young man, had begun to prophesy. During the early years of 
his prophetic activity a great terror hung over the land. Assyria 
was rapidly declining in power, but hordes of barbarians were 
streaming along the Philistine lowlands and threatening to overrun 
the land; Herodotus calls them Scythians. Pouring into Asia 
from what is now southern Russia, they had half a century before 
this overrun large tracts to the south of the Black Sea; now they 
moved southward to the borders of Egypt (Herodotus I, 105). 
The earlier prophecies of Jeremiah are filled with gloomy fore¬ 
bodings of a disaster which is coming from the north, and it is 
probable that these Scythians were in his thoughts to be the 
agents of this catastrophe. The little book of Zephaniah, which 
is from beginning to end a gloomy prediction of woe, was probably 
written under the shadow of the coming of this horde. Perhaps 
it was fear that Yahweh was thus about to bring chastisement upon 
the land for not having observed his law that led Josiah so readily 
to inaugurate his reform when the law book was discovered. 

The accomplishment of the reform undertaken by Josiah was 
no less difficult than it had been eighty years before when under¬ 
taken by Hezekiah. The same forces of personal convenience, 
religious reverence, superstition, and self-interest that had then 
defeated it were arrayed against it now, and years of strenuous 
labor on the part of the prophetic party were necessary to secure 
its observance. Into this work the young Jeremiah threw him¬ 
self with ardor, and the notes of the sermons of this period which 
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the book of his prophecies contains have for their theme the 
various aspects of this struggle. 

Just after the death of Assurbanipal (626 b.c.) Babylon had 
under a Chaldean dynasty gained her independence. Assyria 
during the next twenty years rapidly declined to her fall. The 
twenty-sixth dynasty, established now on the throne of Egypt, was 
ambitious to rebuild again Egypt’s empire in Asia. Thus it 
came about that in the year 608 Necho marched into Asia with an 
invading army. Josiah, apparently thinking that the time was 
propitious to restore the empire of his great ancestor, David, met 
Necho at Megiddo in battle, but was defeated and killed. This 
is not the place to recount the political events which followed. 
How Necho for four years made Judah a vassal of Egypt, how he 
was then defeated by Nebuchadnezzar at Carchemish, how Judah 
passed under Babylonian control, how certain prophets and others 
continually sought by the aid of Egypt to sever the bonds which 
bound Judah to Babylon, how Jeremiah continually opposed these, 
declaring that it was Yahweh’s will that his land should remain 
under Babylonian protection, how Jehoiakim and Zedekiah dis¬ 
regarded Jeremiah’s teaching and brought on the captivities of 
597 and 586, culminating in the destruction of Jerusalem, and how 
Jeremiah heroically suffered during all this time, are matters of 
common knowledge. 

Jeremiah during his ministry advanced the religious concep¬ 
tions of his people in several respects. He revived the main fea¬ 
tures of the teaching of Hosea, dwelling as Hosea had done on the 
love of Yahweh and interpreting the covenant between Yahweh 
and Israel as a covenant of marriage. In tenderness and depth of 
feeling he surpasses all his predecessors except Hosea. As the 
tragic events through which he lived drove Jeremiah to seek anew 
the foundation of life, he gained new light on five important points, 
advancing in as many particulars the progress of revelation. 

Jeremiah was the first Hebrew known to us who reached a 
theoretical monotheism. Others, as we have seen, had been prac¬ 
tical monotheists, but it remained for Jeremiah to declare that 
the gods of the heathen were vanities—mere figments of the 
imagination (10:15; 14:22). 
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The second point in which Jeremiah advanced the thought of 
his people was the declaration that Yahweh was willing to become 
the God of the nations as well as the God of the Jews—that he 
would welcome the repentant heathen to his worship (16:17-21). 
Since the recognition of this fact was necessary to the establish¬ 
ment of a religion that should be in any sense universal, this was 
a long step forward. 

The third important point in Jeremiah’s teaching is his con¬ 
ception of the inwardness of religion. To the prophets of the 
eighth century, religion was ethical; to Jeremiah it was an experi¬ 
ence of the heart. To him the real covenant was not that at 
Sinai written upon tables of stone, but a covenant written upon 
the heart within; not a law imposed upon the heart from without, 
but such an experience of Yahweh in the inner man that one does 
right from the impulses which spring from the soul (33:31-34). 
Such was Jeremiah’s conception of the religion of the future. The 
seer who could take that step in religious thought was surely one 
of the greatest of the prophets. 

Because Jeremiah regarded religion as a change of heart rather 
than an outward institution the maintenance of the ritual became 
to him a secondary consideration. Isaiah had believed that the 
existence of the temple was vital to the religion of Yahweh, and 
the decimation of Sennacherib’s army had vindicated this faith. 
So far as we can see, the destruction of the temple in Isaiah’s time 
would have been disastrous to the Hebrew religion. Such a faith 
in the security of the temple might, however, lead to an over- 
confidence which would produce unethical results. Moreover the 
Mosaic covenant was now interpreted in a code which required 
the greater part of the people to dispense with sacrifice during 
the greater part of the year. Jeremiah, conceiving religion as in 
its essence inward, was able, therefore, to declare that if the people 
sinned the temple would be destroyed, and the event justified his 
belief. Dearly as he loved the temple he could see it perish without 
losing his faith in Yahweh’s presence and power. 

Jeremiah’s other great contribution to religious thought was 
his assertion of individual responsibility. Among the Hebrews, 
as among other early Semites, the family or clan had been regarded 
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as the moral unit. Not only had Achan, for example, been put to 
death for his sin, but his whole house and even his cattle (Josh. 
7:22-25). No very high type of ethical or religious life was pos¬ 
sible until the individual was regarded as the moral unit, and it is 
to the credit of Jeremiah that he led in asserting this fundamental 
truth (31:29, 30). 

In the year 592 Ezekiel, a young priest who had been carried 
captive to Babylonia five years previously, began to prophesy, 
and it is one of the distinguishing features of his work that he too 
championed the new doctrine of individualism (Ezek. chap. 18). 
Indeed he gives it a reasoned form and a detailed explanation such 
as the writings of Jeremiah, its enunciator, have not preserved. 

During the last six years before the fall of Jerusalem, Ezekiel 
in Babylonia was ably seconding the work of Jeremiah. The 
first twenty-four chapters of his book come from this period. 
It would seem that frequent messengers went back and forth 
between Jerusalem and Babylonia so that Ezekiel knew what was 
occurring in Jerusalem, and his prophecies were known there. We 
learn from his book that the Deuteronomic reform and the lofty 
thoughts of Jeremiah had not touched the hearts of all. Women 
still worshiped Tammuz and men worshiped the sun and did 
homage to all sorts of animal totems, such as in primitive days their 
Semitic ancestors had thought to be an embodiment of their gods. 

No nation moves forward in even ranks and Judah was no 
exception to the rule. Prophetic reformers might frame laws for 
the elevation of religion, and great souls might carry its thoughts 
forward to glorious heights, but among the rank and file custom 
and superstition must be slowly outgrown. The heights have no 
attraction for many and to break with the past seems dangerous, 
so they inertly perpetuate outgrown customs, which have become 
meaningless. Yet the future lay with the type of religion which 
the great soul of Jeremiah had discerned, which he had so power¬ 
fully taught, and for which through so many years he had suffered. 
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A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON 
THE EFFICIENT CHURCH 

The church has always been mindful of the social life of the community 
in which it has been placed. Throughout the Middle Ages the church 
cared for the poor , protected literature , furnished great statesmen and even 
in some measure provided amusement for the people. With the rise of 
Puritanism , it is true , the idea of the church changed and it became more 
like the synagogue of the older days , a place of instruction and formal 
worship. But whatever may have been its relation to social activity the 
church is in constant need of growing more sensitive to the particular needs 
of a period or a locality. Thus we are led to some of the peculiar and 
characteristic problems of our own day. 

The Professional Reading Guild course , of which this is the third study , 
is being conducted by Professor Shailer Mathews, Dean of the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago. Questions for consideration should 
be addressed to the Editors of the Biblical World; inquiries concerning 
books and traveling libraries to the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature. _ 

A few years ago there swept over the educational world a new social 
enthusiasm: chairs of sociology were established; political economy 
ceased to be a dismal science; university settlements sprang up in 
many cities; and a new devotion to social service seized hundreds of the 
choicest undergraduate students. This renaissance in social interest 
was not an accident. Ever since the philosophical movements of the 
eighteenth century there has been developing in Europe and America 
a recognition of society as something more than a mere aggregation of 
individuals. Little by little this conception worked itself into great 
parties like the Social Democratic party in Germany, the Socialists in 
Russia and other countries. But sociology is a very different thing 
from Socialism and interest in sociological problems does not necessarily 
commit a person to any particular theory. 

Such a widespread interest in social problems and particularly in 
the abuse of our industrial order reflected itself at the start somewhat 
slowly in church activity. In the very nature of the case religious 
bodies are conservative and it was but natural that institutions accus- 
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tomed to different methods of procedure should have looked with cau¬ 
tion and suspicion on movements which in many cases were opposed 
to religion itself. But gradually this attitude of suspicion has been 
disappearing, especially in great cities, and the church is awakening to 
a sense of its obligation to the needs of the community and many clergy¬ 
men have openly heralded the social gospel which, while not less reli¬ 
gious than that of the former days, is more aflame with the desire to 
right social wrongs and to establish a larger degree of equality and 
fraternity. 

The literature which this new interest developed has at the present 
time become voluminous. It is hard to realize that twenty years ago 
there were not more than a half a dozen books of any serious importance 
dealing with the matter. Fifteen years ago it was difficult to find sane 
and balanced literature dealing with the social obligations of the church. 
Today it is difficult to select books from a literature which includes in 
itself some of the most effective religious writing of recent years. 

For those who have not shared to the full in this new spirit no first 
volume could be better than that by Jane Addams, The Spirit of Youth 
and the City Streets . It is not a scientific treatise—indeed it could 
hardly be called a treatise. It is rather the essence of the experience 
of a woman of sympathies, balafice, judgment, and keen observation. 
It will not teach the reader principles of sociology, but it will bring 
home as will almost no other volume the dangers with which our modem 
civilization surrounds our young people. It is a mistake to think that 
the dangers are limited to large cities. The spread of the moving- 
picture show, the breakdown of parental authority, and the desire for 
entertainment threaten the morals of boys and girls in the small town 
as truly as in great cities. As Miss Addams says, “ Never before in 
civilization have such numbers of young girls been suddenly released 
from the protection of the home and permitted to walk unattended upon 
city streets and to work under alien roofs. ” 

In this volume Miss Addams describes at some length the condition 
of young women in a large city, but the volume by no means excludes 
young men. Doubtless because of her experience she feels more deeply 
the social problem set by the industrialization of women, but the volume 
but seldom touches upon anything connected even remotely with the 
social evil. The great plea of Miss Addams is that youth is full of vigor, 
the spirit of adventure, and the desire for play; that it is advisable and 
even necessary to provide for means by which such desires can be 
helpfully satisfied. To this end she approves of the city’s maintaining 
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well-regulated public dance-halls and clubrooms. So long as the boys 
aijd girls are on the street there is almost inevitable likelihood that they 
will sooner or later appear in the juvenile court. Miss Addams has no 
eccentric conception of what the demands of youth are nor does she 
emphasize the non-moral element of youthfulness so as to overlook the 
ideals which are always present in young lives. Particularly is this 
true in the chapter on the “Thirst for Righteousness,” where first-hand 
knowledge of the new class of immigrants has led her to recognize in 
them a democratic idealism which the more conservative citizens of 
the United States do not recognize. To some readers the illustrations 
she gives of this new spirit will seem exaggerated, but it is not to be 
forgotten that the youth of continental Europe are far more tempera¬ 
mental than the youth of the Anglo-Saxon world. Miss Addams pleads 
most earnestly that our civilization shall not permit this idealism to be 
lost, but that all our religious instruction and institutions shall seize 
upon it as one element by which life can be reconstructed for the better. 
“ We may either smother the divine fire of youth or we may feed it. We 
may either stand stupidly staring as it sinks into a murky fire of crime 
and flares into intermittent blaze of folly or we may tend it into a 
lambent flame with power to make clean and bright our dingy city 
streets.” Such alternatives constitute an unmistakable call to the 
churches. 

The pamphlet of Professor Charles Henderson, A Reasonable Social 
Policy for Christian People , is one of the sanest and at the same time most 
comprehensive presentations of the subject in print. Professor Hender¬ 
son writes both with the knowledge of a scientific sociologist and at the 
same time with an altogether exceptional experience bom of a long pas¬ 
torate and of service as an expert in industrial reform. At the present 
time he is one of the members of the International Prison Commission 
of the United States and is prominent in a number of societies dealing 
with social reform. He has been repeatedly summoned by state and 
city governments to give assistance in dealing with the pressing problems 
of poverty and labor. His essay, therefore, is one which will well 
serve as an introduction to the entire problem of the relation of the 
church to society. If Miss Addams’ book arouses interest in the 
problem, Professor Henderson’s proposals block out a program which 
one might reasonably expect to find practicable. 

One of the most notable awakenings of recent years is that of the 
interest in the country. For years the farmer seemed to live outside 
the region of anything one might reckon of public interest. Men left 
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the farm almost as they would flee a city with the plague. All this, 
however, is rapidly changing and the anxiety which we formerly felt 
regarding the cities is now paralleled by the anxiety concerning the 
rural districts. Fortunately in America it is only necessary to state 
the problem to have many volunteers undertake to solve it. Chief 
among the forces making toward the betterment of rural life are the 
agricultural schools. They are not merely teaching the farmer how to 
raise better crops and cattle, but they are showing him how to develop 
a better social life with many of the enjoyments of the city even in the 
scattered farming districts. A pioneer among the writers on this 
important subject is Kenyon L. Butterfield, president of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Agricultural College and a member of President Roosevelt’s 
famous Commission on Country Life. In his little volume, The Country 
Church and the Rural Problem , he organizes his material in an effective 
and illuminating fashion. The volume is composed of a series of lec¬ 
tures given at the Hartford Theological Seminary in 1909, but not 
published till two years later. It is therefore fully in touch with develop¬ 
ments of recent months. In his first chapter President Butterfield 
formulates the rural problem as follows: “The rural problem is to 
maintain upon our land a class of people whose status in our society 
fairly represents American ideals—industrial, political, social, and 
ethical.” In proceeding to the solution of this problem he faces first 
of all the comparative isolation of the farmer’s life. This he would 
offset, not by moving the farmer’s house into little villages, but by 
developing the means of communication between separate farms, by 
providing means of recreation for the young, by enriching womans 
life by various associations, and by the development of the neighbor¬ 
hood spirit. Ultimately such a policy rests upon education and Presi¬ 
dent Butterfield is thus led naturally to a discussion of what the farmer’s 
education should be in the school, the agricultural college, and the grange 
or some similar organization. In this process of education and the 
leadership which it involves the church is of the first importance. Its 
task is to maintain and enlarge the ideals of a community by the use of 
the religious motive and then help the farmers to embody these ideals 
in all their social relationships. Very properly does President Butter¬ 
field emphasize the need of these ideals. Anyone familiar with agricul¬ 
tural life knows the disposition of the farmers to take materialistic views 
of life. The church can meet this need as no other institution. 

Such a position of the church demands a well-trained and able type 
of minister and to this considerable attention is given in this volume. 
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President Butterfield thinks that such a minister should have some 
training in an agricultural school in order that he may be able to help 
his parishioners into larger economic efficiency. There is much to be 
said in favor of such a view, but there is one fundamental need—that 
the rural pastorate be regarded as a fit career for the brightest young 
men in our seminaries. In passing it may be remarked that our semi¬ 
naries are increasingly recognizing the need for courses in rural com¬ 
munities and remodeling their courses accordingly. And they are very 
properly insisting that, no matter how skilled a country minister may 
become in raising crops, he must be even more skilled in raising character. 
After all has been said, the real efficiency of a church must be sought 
in the spiritual rather than the sociological and economic sphere. 

The rural problem is still further discussed more elaborately and in 
detail by Warren H. Wilson in The Church of the Open Country. Doctor 
Wilson is the superintendent of the Department of the Church and 
Country Life of the Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
of the United States. His volume accordingly is based upon a very 
wide acquaintance with rural conditions and at the same time is intended 
to set forth specifically what service the church can render to the country. 
His treatment, however, is by no means limited to ecclesiastical matters 
but includes a careful sociological study of country life as it is now 
lived, the changing conditions which are affecting this life, the country 
school both as it ought not to be and as it should be, and a very sug¬ 
gestive chapter on rural morality and recreation. On each one of these 
various topics the church naturally may and should have a direct 
bearing. The second half of the book deals more directly with the 
duties of the rural church. Dr. Wilson’s discussion is alive with social 
sympathy and abounds with sensible advice as to nearly everything 
financial, from the cost of a minister’s child to an estimate as to the 
amount a minister may expect for marriage fees. The most important 
of his chapters, however, undoubtedly is that upon the church leader¬ 
ship of the community. Herein he gives a number of very pertinent 
suggestions as to the problem which the title suggests. 

Throughout the book there is underlying a keen perception of the 
possibility of the church in the community. While the book is some¬ 
what overanalyzed and fragmentary, it is thoroughly stimulating and 
is to be most heartily commended for all those who are interested in this 
enormously important matter. We could wish that every country 
pastor in the land might have a copy to arouse his enthusiasm for 
larger social and effectively religious activity. 
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Theoretical discussions of the significance of the church are numerous 
and in many cases very helpful, but it would be difficult to find a more 
elaborate presentation of how a church is to undertake definite social 
service than that contained in the volume by Hodges and Reichert, 
The Administration of an Institutional Church . The volume is an 
elaborate account of the method worked out by Doctor Rainsford and 
bis clergymen in St. George’s Parish. It seems as if nothing was over¬ 
looked in the volume. There are plans for parish houses, church 
deaconess’ houses, seaside cottages for the poor of the parish. There 
are schedules of services, cards of invitation, lists of hymns, record 
blanks of Christian work, and innumerable forms making for efficiency. 
Methods of financing the church are told in detail as well as methods 
of work in the various organizations connected with the church. It 
would, of course, hardly be possible for all churches to put into operation 
the entire method adopted in St. George’s, but the volume abounds in 
suggestions. There is probably no parish in America which has de¬ 
veloped institutional efficiency to such a high degree as has St. George’s. 
Such activities as are here portrayed obviously do not deal at once with 
the great social movements, but they do set forth a distinct ideal which 
any church may with proper adaptations adopt. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What are the chief needs of the young people of your community? 

2. To what extent are the various churches of your community providing 
opportunity of normal recreation and social life for those who lack such oppor¬ 
tunity ? 

3. Would you favor the use of moving pictures in the church ? 

4. Is it the business of the country church to induce people to stay on the 
farms? 

5. How much and what use can be made of the church building as a social 
center of a rural community ? 

6. How far can the rural church co-operate with the grange ? 

7. What can a church do to counteract the influence of neighboring 
saloons? 

8. If there came a moral issue in a community, would it be advisable for 
the church as such to enter into politics ? 

Other volumes dealing with the general subject are: Henderson, Social 
Duties from the Christian Point of View; Mathews, The Church and the Changing 
Order; Hodges, Faith and Social Service; Peabody, Jesus Christ and the 
Social Question . On the church and rural life: Ashenhurst, The Day of the 
Country Church; Bailey, The Country Life Movement; Hayward, Institutional 
Work for the Country Church; Carver, Principles of Rural Economics. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR LEADERS OF BIBLE CLUBS 
USING THE OUTLINE COURSES 

The family as an institution and its contribution to the development 
of the human race depends for its existence not upon legislation but 
upon the ideals of the individual. Attempts may be made to regulate the 
preservation of the family by the state } but in the highest sense the family 
exists because of the protection y happiness , and satisfaction which member¬ 
ship in the family brings to its members. The children of the present are 
the parents of the future , and according to their ideals will the family life 
of the future develop. Can anything be more important therefore , than 
that the parent of today should understand and appreciate the Christian 
ideal of the family , except that in the children of today should be instilled 
an attitude of reverence for family ties and joy in the discharge of the 
obligations of the family ? Leaders of classes studying the “Social and 
Ethical Teaching of Jesus” may secure help from the Club Leader's 
Exchange conducted by Georgia Louise Chamberlin in the Biblical 
World. 


THE SOCIAL AND ETHICAL TEACHING OF JESUS 1 

Happiness is one of the legitimate quests of the individual. As a 
rule the happy man contributes to the uplifting of the community and 
to the progress of his generation more materially than he who is soured 
and sullen, and in the ideal family is the highest happiness. It is 
worth while, therefore, to help young people to find the highest ideal of 
marriage and the family, and to prepare for the obligations which they 
will in due time, not heedlessly, but hopefully, prayerfully, and sacredly 
assume. From the ideal families come the best contribution of young 
manhood and womanhood, to do their part in carrying on the world’s 
work and to assume their share in bringing into existence the best type of 
human beings. The attitude which young people assume toward the 
divorce question is almost always the result of some knowledge which 
they have of a particular case of divorce. The larger aspect of the 
problem and its relation to society as a whole does not reach them. The 

1 A course book may be secured from the American Institute of Sacred Literature 
—The Social attd Ethical Teaching of Jesus , by Shailer Mathews. 50 cents, 4 cents 
postage. 
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teaching of Jesus helps us to formulate not only principles of judgment 
for individual cases but ideals relating to the whole question of the 
family. 

A program which will afford a foundation for work will be: (1) A 
study of the status of the family in the first Christian century, among 
Jews and gentiles. (2) The influence of Jesus 7 transfiguration of the 
family as a type of the kingdom of God. (3) Jesus’ conception of the 
mutual obligations of the members in the family. (4) The bearing of 
Jesus’ attitude toward children, upon our duty to children who are 
without family ties. 

Subject for Discussion .—Does the state and the church, or do both, 
create ideals on the subject of the family ? Illustrate. 

In preparation for the second meeting a questionnaire as follows may 
be distributed. The topics which the leader deems most important in 
their bearing on his own community may be assigned for special report 
to selected members of the class. The others will’remain for general 
discussion. 

1. What are the customs of courtship in the locality and community? 
What is faulty in them ? 

2. Has the church any rule of discipline on the subject ? 

3. Does the law of the state offer any regulation of the social relation of 
the sexes previous to marriage ? 

4. Can anything be done by the class to produce a purer, more sober, and 
rational custom in the neighborhood ? 

5. Would a fashion of “chaperonage” be advisable? 

6. What is the law of marriage in your own state ? 

.7. What license is required, and how is it obtained ? 

8. What record is made of marriages in the county? How many mar¬ 
riages are not recorded ? How many ministers and others officiating neglect 
to return certificates for record? Information can be obtained of the register¬ 
ing clerk. 

9. What persons and officials are authorized to perform the legal ceremony ? 

10. Among the cases of divorce which have come to your own notice which 
one do you think could have been avoided by (a) less haste to marry, ( b ) 
higher moral standards in the community ? 

11. What was Jesus attitude toward marriage after divorce? 

12. Can you trace any good or evil spiritual consequences of the physical 
surroundings of the particular families ? Bring these to the attention of the 
class. 

13. Do you know of any dwellings which are unfit for human habitation ? 
Discuss ways of improving the conditions. 
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14. Has your community any ideal of duty on the subject of dwellings? 
What evidence have you for your opinion ? 

15. How far are the problems of the church becoming complicated by the 
entrance of women into industrial life? 

16. Are there any families in your community where industrial conditions 
prevent ideal family life ? 

17. Give ways in which the general life of your community might be 
bettered by the application of the principles of Jesus. 

REFERENCE READING 

Mathews, The Church and the Changing Order , pp. 200-7; Chadwick, 
Social Relationships in the Light of Christianity , pp. 12-17, 102-17, 174-87, 
267-71; Hall, Social Solutions , pp. 282-94; Mathews, Social Teaching of 
Jesus , chap, iv; Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social Question , chap, iii; Hen¬ 
derson, Social Duties , chaps, ii and iii. 

Articles will be found in Hastings’ Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels on the 
following topics: “Family,” “Divorce,” “Marriage,” “Children,” “Woman”; 
also in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, both one- and four-volume editions. 

THE ORIGIN AND RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF THE OLD TESTAMENT BOOKS 2 

The work for this month falls very clearly into two sections. The 
first will be devoted to the work of the prophet Ezekiel, a part of whose 
activities were pre-exilic and contemporaneous with the work of Jere¬ 
miah, and the remainder post-exilic. The second chapter will be occu¬ 
pied with chaps. 40-66 of Isaiah in which the thought is entirely that 
of the post-exilic prophets. 

The historical setting must begin with the earlier Captivity, when 
Jehoiachim, his court, and thousands of his subjects were carried to 
Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar and settled in a colony on the river Chebar. 
Babylon is now the basis of activity and men outside Jerusalem, although 
of Hebrew blood, are anxiously watching the fortunes of the city. The 
leader of the class must take great pains to transfer the thought of the 
class to this new Babylonian environment, political, social, and religious. 
His great task will be to present in contrast with this environment the 
beliefs and ambitions of the religious leaders in the Hebrew colony. 
The effect which the fall of Jerusalem had upon the conception of Jeho¬ 
vah held by the captives, should be clearly pointed out. In connection 
with the study of Isa., chaps. 40-66, it is especially necessary that the 
class be guided into an approximate comprehension of the world powers 
by which Babylon was confronted and the rapid changes which marked 

2 A course book may be secured from the American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
The Origin attd Religious Teaching of the Old Testament Books , by Georgia Louise 
Chamberlin. 50 cents, 4 cents postage. 
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the period. Maps, charts, encyclopedias, histories, biographies should 
all be used freely. 

The first program may be: (1)* Ancient Babylon, (a) its external 
features, (b) its religious and social life, (c) its political ambitions and 
great leaders. (2) The Jewish colony in Babylon, (a) the character of 
its inhabitants, (b) its hopes, (c) its interpretation of the Captivity as 
presented by Ezekiel before the fall of Jerusalem. (3) The mental and 
spiritual effect upon the Jewish colony of the fall of Jerusalem and the 
coming of new captives to Babylon. (4) Typical speeches representing 
EzekiePs efforts to restore courage. (5) EzekiePs solution of the problem 
of a God without a city. 

Questions for discussion .—(1) If Jerusalem had not been destroyed 
would the Hebrews ever have thought of God as outside of Jerusalem ? 
(2) Do great disasters sometimes lead to greater good than preceded 
the apparent misfortune ? Discuss examples. 

A second program dealing with Isaiah of Babylon may be: (1) A 
study of the ancient world and the events immediately preceding and 
closely following the conquest of Cyrus the Great. (2) The great pur¬ 
pose of Isaiah of Babylon as set forth in selected chapters. (3) Isaiah’s ar¬ 
raignment of idols and idolatry. (4) Isaiah’s doctrine of the “Servant 
of Jehovah.” (5) Reading and discussion of 52:13—53:12. (6) Selec¬ 

tions from Israel’s poets reflecting the conditions and spirit of the Exile. 

Question for discussion .—Was the task of Isaiah, or of Moses in 
Egypt, the greater. 


REFERENCE READING 

Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament , pp. 230-46 and 
chap, v; also pp. 318-21; McFadyen, An Introduction to the Old Testament , 
pp. 129-39, 162-77, 193-95; Smith, Old Testament History , pp. 291-343; 
Kent, History of the Jewish People , Vol. I, chaps, i and ii; Wade, Old Testament 
History , pp. 383-94, 452-64; George Adam Smith, Isa., chaps, xl-lxvi (Exposi¬ 
tors' Bible)) Bennett, The Religion of the Post-Exilic Prophets , chaps, i-iv and 
vii; Chamberlin, The Hebrew Prophets , chaps, xii and xiii; Driver, Isaiah, His 
Life and Times , chaps, iii, iv, and v; The Century Bible , the Cambridge Bible 
for Schools and Colleges , volumes on Ezekiel and Isaiah; The Bible for Home 
and School , volume on Isaiah. 

Articles will be found in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, four-volume and 
one-volume editions, under the following titles: “Ezekiel,” “Israel,” “Baby¬ 
lonia,” “Nebuchadrezzar,” “Chebar,” “Isaiah,” “Idolatry,” “Images,” 
“Cyrus,” “Tel Abib,” “Chaldea,” “Lydia,” “Medes.” 
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THE HITTITE PROBLEM 

The publication of Hittite inscriptions goes on apace. 1 The key to 
their meaning is in the keeping of the Ottoman Museum at Constanti¬ 
nople. There lies a body of Hittite material discovered at Boghaz- 
Keui in Asia Minor, the ancient capital of the Hittite kingdom. Some 
of these Boghaz-Keui inscriptions are written in the cuneiform character 
characteristic of Assyrian. This opens the door to the translation of 
Hittite. The translation, however, must await a recovery of health on 
the part of Professor Winckler, to whom the right of translation belongs. 

The place of the Hittites in the history of western Asia was a large 
one. They were worthy foemen of the two great aspirants for supreme 
dominion, Babylon and Egypt. Their first conflict with the Babylo¬ 
nians goes back to the days of Samsuditana (ca. 1800 b.c.), the great- 
grandson of Hammurabi. Their power reached its greatest height in 
the thirteenth century b.c. and they pass from sight in the twelfth 
century. A satisfactory history of the Semitic world cannot be written 
until the records of the Hittites are understood. 


The volume before us presents photographs and copies of the Hittite 
inscriptions studied by the Cornell Expedition to Asia Minor and the 
Assyro-Babylonian Orient. The special responsibility for the work 
upon this volume is carried by Mr. B. B. Charles. Each inscription is 
accompanied by brief notes regarding its location, condition, and paleo- 
graphical characteristics. The work seems to have been done with 
thoroughness and intelligence. One wonders, however, whether some 
of the photographs would not have yielded better results if more care 
had been taken in the manipulation of light and shade. The inscrip¬ 
tions here given include some discovered by the Cornell Expedition; 
some previously known, but not published; and some previously pub¬ 
lished, but here presented in better form. They are all now rendered 
accessible to scholars and will doubtless yield rich returns to the historian 
when the translator has done his work. Cornell University is to be 
congratulated upon the high character of the work of its expedition and 


the worthy form given to its publications. 
The University op Chicago 


J. M. Powis Smith 


1 A. T. Olmstead, B. B. Charles, and J. E. Wrench. Travels and Studies in the 
Nearer East , Vol. I, Part 2: “Hittite Inscriptions.” [The Cornell Expedition to Asia 
Minor and the Assyro-Babylonian Orient, organized by J. R. S. Sterrett.] Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Andrus & Church, 1911. Pp. 49. $1.50. 
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The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 

BOOKS 

Smith, W. W. The Student’s Illustrated Historical Geography of the Holy Land. 
Philadelphia: Sunday School Times Co., 1912. 75 cents. 

This little book is chiefly pictorial and graphic, having, as the title-page informs 
us, “one hundred halftone pictures of Bible places and thirty-five maps, many of them 
in colors.” It is intended for use in the Sunday school as a course adapted to the 
“History and Geography Ages.” It makes no pretense at original scholarship in 
biblical geography, but relies upon the labors of others in this field. Unfortunately, 
the author has not always known whom to trust that he might not be led astray. As 
a piece of pedagogy, it has some merits. The abundance of photographs and maps 
commends it. But the book fails to make the places and scenes it represents and 
describes vivid to the student’s mind. It is little more than a catalogue of names and 
facts. Human interest is lacking. 

Beecher, W. J. Reasonable Biblical Criticism. Philadelphia: Sunday School Times 
Co., 1912. Pp. 335. $1.50. 

This volume is an attempt so to set forth “orthodox ideas concerning the Bible” 
that “they shall appeal to the thinking of the present generation.” This is a 
laudable ambition and a great undertaking. But the task is in the very nature of the 
case impossible. Men can never go back to the old way of viewing the Bible, whatever 
may become of the views that are now dominant. Prof. Beecher has done his work in 
an irenical spirit and as well, probably, as it could possibly be done. 

Beet, J. Agar. The Old Testament—Its Contents, Truth and Worth. London: C. 
H. Kelly, 1912. Pp. 206. 25. 

A handy introduction dealing with the following topics: (1) Christ and the Old 
Testament; (2) The Sources and Contents of the Old Testament; (3) Origin and Date 
of the Law; (4) The History; (5) The Prophets: Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel; (6) The 
Twelve Lesser Prophets; (7) The Holy Writings; (8) The Historical Truth of the Old 
Testament; (9) The Religious and Moral Teaching of the Old Testament; (10) The 
Old Testament and Modem Science; (11) The Abiding Worth of the Old Testament; 
(12) The Inspiration and Authority of the Old Testament; (13) The Apocrypha. Dr. 
Beet identifies himself with modem biblical students, and his work will prove useful to 
very many people. But he does not exhibit a genuinely historical appreciation of the 
rise and character of the Old Testament. 

ARTICLES 

Burney, C. F. “The Priestly Code and the New Aramaic Papyri from Elephantine.” 
The Expositor , February, 1912, pp. 97-108. 

A successful exposition of the fact that Professor Sayce in an earlier number of 
The Expositor had in the discussion of this subject failed to represent correctly the 
views of modem critics regarding the origin of the Priestly Code. Professor Sayce had 
represented the critics as saying what they do not say and had then proceeded to 
convict them of error on the basis of the testimony of the new papyri. 

Driver, S. R. “The Book of Judges.” Ibid., pp. 120-36. 

A continuation of a series on Judges. This article concludes a study of the 
records regarding Deborah and Barak. 
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Green, W. C. “On a Neglected Aspect of the Third Commandment.” Ibid., 
pp. 186-92. 

An exegesis of the law as directed against deliberate lying. 

NEW TESTAMENT 

BOOKS 

Batiffol, Pierre. The Credibility of the Gospel: “Orpheus” et L’Evangile. 
Translated by G. C. H. Pollen. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1912. 

These eight lectures, delivered before a Catholic audience at Versailles in the early 
part.of 1910, were called forth by Salomon Reinach’s “Orpheus,” which had made a 
considerable impression in France. With much acquaintance with critical method 
and results, Batiffol combines a controlling ecclesiastical bias, which seriously reduces 
the value of his work. 

Croscup, George E. Historical Charts of the Life and Ministry of Christ, with an 
Outline Harmony of the Gospels. With an Introduction by Matthew B. Riddle. 
Philadelphia: Sunday School Times Co., 1912. Pp. 40. $1.00. 

These charts and summaries are mainly based, the author states, on Andrews* Life 
of Our Lord. They assume the chronological character of the Fourth Gospel, with its 
various visits to Jerusalem, and represent in general the traditional view of Jesus* 
ministry. 

Zorell, Francisco. Novi Testamenti Lexicon Graecum, fasciculus 4, TptofHrrrji- 
oj<pfKifu)s. Pp. 481-646. (Cursus Scripturae Sacrae.) Paris: Lethielleux, 1911. 

This part concludes Zorell’s new Greek lexicon of the New Testament, which has 
followed almost within a year Preuschen’s excellent work. Zorell includes the read¬ 
ings of Tischendorf and Westcott-Hort, and marks a new era in his free inclusion of 
illustrations from the Greek papyri. 

RELATED SUBJECTS 

books 

Hodges, George. Saints and Heroes to the End of the Middle Ages. With illustra¬ 
tions. New York: Henry Holt, 1911. Pp. 268. $1.35. 

Twenty delightfully readable sketches, for young people, of fathers and leaders of 
the church, such as Cyprian, Jerome, Benedict, Columba, Hildebrand, Anselm, 
Dominic, Francis, Hus, and Savonarola. The sketches are informally and most 
entertainingly written; and the illustrations are well selected. 
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THE RELIGIOUS VALUE OF THE APOSTOLIC AGE 

The period of Christian history from the death of Jesus to the 
end of the first century is commonly designated the Apostolic age. 
During this period the Christian church was bom in the so-called 
Pentecostal experience, the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper became stated rites of the new community, a new philosophy 
of history was evolved in the form of Christian doctrine, and a new 
and powerful religious enthusiasm radiated out from the little group 
of disciples who assembled in the “upper room” at Jerusalem. 

At an early date the new movement grew phenomenally. The 
missionaries’ success among their Jewish kinsmen in Palestine was 
not great, but the Jews of the dispersion seem to have been more 
responsive Before the end of the century, however, Christianity 
had broken through the barriers separating Jew from gentile and 
had virtually been denationalized. Scarcely thirty years after 
Jesus’ death Paul could say that he had preached the gospel “from 
Jerusalem and round about even to Illyricum”; already an impor¬ 
tant church had been established at Rome by other missionaries, 
and the evangelization of Spain was under contemplation. By the 
end of the century Christianity seems to have been planted in most 
of the principal centers of life about the Mediterranean Sea. 

It was during these days, too, that most of the New Testament 
books were produced. When Paul was unable to visit a congrega¬ 
tion personally he would dispatch a messenger thither with a few 
lines of advice, encouragement, or reprimand, as occasion might 
require. Thus various churches came into possession of a number 
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of documents which were found to be especially serviceable for the 
instruction and encouragement of the members, and after the 
apostle’s death these letters naturally increased in value to the 
churches. Still other apostles, evangelists, and teachers wrote 
letters to different communities, briefly recorded traditions regard¬ 
ing the teachings and life of Jesus, or published accounts and 
interpretations of phases in the church’s experience. From this 
literary activity came, ultimately, the Gospels, the Acts, the 
Epistles, and the Revelation of the New Testament canon. 

If the extent and character of Christianity’s accomplishments 
in the first century of its history are made the norm for measuring 
the significance of the Apostolic age, its worth must indeed be 
great. We might fairly question whether any other period of 
similar duration in the history of our religion can show equally 
remarkable results. Yet attempts have recently been made to set 
this period in a still clearer historical perspective. We have been 
reminded that the only account of Jesus’ career known to us today 
is an inheritance from this age; and we have been told that the 
messianic hopes of these believers inspired them to formulate a 
doctrine of Jesus’ person which, though expressed in terms of 
Jewish apocalypticism, was quite as serviceable for contemporary 
needs as was the Nicene Christology in its day. In fact, modem 
students affirm that an appreciative acquaintance with Christian 
life in this period is fundamental to any proper interpretation of the 
gospels, and is also essential for understanding the real genius of 
the new religion which ultimately conquered the Greek world. 

But when we seek to measure the absolute value of the Apostolic 
age by the critical historian’s standards, disappointment meets us 
frequently. We ask, Do the Christian writers of this period give 
us authoritative history ? It is said that they do not always do so. 
Their accounts of Jesus—the subject on which we could wish them 
to be most comprehensive and accurate—are said to be both 
incomplete and possibly sometimes untrustworthy. When, again, 
we ask if they supplied the church at the start with a set of per¬ 
manently valid theological tenets, we are told that the theological 
item which loomed largest in their vision, namely, the doctrine of 
the imminent Messiah, was proved by history to be false almost 
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before the last of their own generation had passed away. And as 
for their church organization, it seems to have needed remodeling 
at a very early date. As historians, theologians, and ecclesiastics, 
the authority of these Christians sometimes seems open to question. 
But these limitations, even if admitted, do not seriously detract 
from the religious value of this period. The early Christians may 
not have been perfect historians, some of their theological ideas may 
have had only temporary validity, and their ecclesiastical wisdom 
may not always have been adequate for subsequent ages; yet they 
were mighty missionaries, and thus became powerful factors in the 
making of history. The thing of moment religiously is their 
wonderful activity as religious personages. 

Herein the Apostolic age has a further significance for us today, 
a significance which is both instructive and inspirational in char¬ 
acter. Here we see Christianity in the making, so to speak, and 
thus are enabled to appreciate anew the real spirit of the new 
religion. It entered a world already very religious, as that term 
was currently understood, yet it ultimately triumphed over all its 
competitors, a fact which shows that it must have had an unusual 
capacity for meeting the religious needs of the time. If we would 
express in a word this secret of its power, as we find it displayed in 
the lives of its leaders, we may say this secret lay in a recognition 
of the supremacy of the religion of the Spirit in contrast with the 
importance contemporaries were attaching to formal and external 
items. Notwithstanding the presence of diverse elements in the 
new faith, its fundamental characteristic is well expressed in the 
words of Paul, “as many as are led by the spirit of God, they are 
sons of God.” So today we find it most helpful to hark back to 
that primitive Christian ideal, not simply because it is primitive, 
but also because it alone meets the deepest religious yearnings of 
the soul. For the understanding of this essential item in our 
religion the Christians of the Apostolic age are our great teachers. 

Also as examples of religious living they have for us remarkable 
worth. The inspiration to be derived from meditation upon the 
activities of men who have striven to live honorably and nobly is 
always great, but one cannot follow the history of Christianity in 
the first century without feeling that its leaders exemplify qualities 
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of life which were exceptionally noble and worthy of emulation. 
They manifest a vital interest in the world-problems of their age, 
they respond loyally to the call of duty, and they unselfishly 
determine to have all men share with them the richest of divine 
blessings. The call for men of serious purpose and high ideals to 
grapple with life’s problems was never louder than today, never 
was there a greater need for men willing to follow unflinchingly 
wherever duty may lead, and never was the importance of making 
the blessings of a Christian civilization available for all mankind 
more keenly felt than today. In all this we modems, though our 
ways of living and thinking may vary widely from those of ancient 
times, may still draw much help and encouragement from the early 
champions of Christianity. 

The Apostolic age, in its actual accomplishments, in its deter¬ 
mination of the essential character of Christianity, and in the 
attractive type of its religious personalities, is especially significant 
for religious contemplation in all subsequent periods of Christian 
history. 
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RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN JERUSALEM 


DR. E. W. G. MASTERMAN 
Jerusalem, Syria 


During the summer of 1911 so many sensational and impossible 
stories regarding certain explorations in Jerusalem found their way 
into the general press in England and America, that a brief account 
of what actually occurred and what has actually been discovered 
may be of interest to the readers of the Biblical World. Until the 
publication of the results it was impossible for the present writer 
honorably to make any statement, but now that practically all that 
is given here has been made public, there is no objection to his 
giving a resume of the whole affair. Those wishing for detailed 
information are referred to the recently published book Urider - 
ground Jerusalem: Discoveries on the Hill of Ophel (1909-11) by Pere 
Vincent of the ficole biblique et archeologique in Jerusalem (Field 
Office, London). This work is published both in English and in a 
more extended form in French. Some account of the history of the 
excavations is also given by Professor G. Dalman in the Mittei- 
lungen und Nachrichten des deutschen Paldstina-Vereins , 1911, No. 4, 
and a translation of the same appears in the Quarterly Statement of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund , January, 1912. More or less incom¬ 
plete accounts of some aspects of the work have appeared in a 
number of newspapers and magazines. 

A party of Englishmen, by no means archaeologists or profess¬ 
ing to be such, or in any pre-eminent degree biblical students, have 
been excavating off and on for about three years on the southern 
end of the eastern ridge of the ancient site of Jerusalem, the part 
usually known as Ophel, which most modem scholars consider to 
be the situation of the original “Zion” or “City of David.” The 
leader of the party was Captain the Hon. M. Parker, and associated 
with him, from time to time, have been some half .a dozen English 
gentlemen. This party have had in their employ four burly 
“gangers,” whose presence with the gangs of Siloam workmen 
insured steady work and careful engineering. Although the object 
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of the work was for long treated with reserve by the explorers and 
was the subject of much curious speculation by outsiders, Captain 
Parker has now made the public statement (in the Daily Graphic 1 
of London in the first instance) that he has undertaken this expen¬ 
sive expedition on account of a cipher, discovered by a Swedish 
professor, in certain parts of the Bible, which describes, it is claimed, 
in explicit terms where a large collection of treasure lies buried upon 
the hill “Ophel.” It must be supposed that this “treasure” con¬ 
sists of considerably more than mere antiquities (e.g., the ark, the 
tables of the law, etc.,) or Hebrew manuscripts, because the money 
lavished in this undertaking from first to last must amount to 
many thousands of pounds. In connection with this search, the 
explorers have looked for the “tombs of David and Solomon” 
which, according to all modem views, should lie on this hill, and 
which according to M. Clermont Ganneau are somewhere in the 
vicinity of the “Siloam tunnel.” It may be remembered that in 
the Revue critique in 1887 and in the Athenaeum, September 11,1897, 
M. Clermont Ganneau developed the theory that the extraordinary 
bends in the Siloam tunnel were made to avoid some important site 
and probably the tombs of the kings of Judah. M. Clermont 
Ganneau was inclined to think that the site should be looked for in 
the concavity of the southernmost curve: these explorers have 
thought that if it is in any curve the northerly one is the more prob¬ 
able, as the one less explicable on other grounds. But it may be 
said at once that neither treasure nor royal tombs have been found. 
What they have found is of considerable value to the biblical 
archaeologist but of very little interest to the general public. 

The exploring party enjoyed, thanks to money and political 
interest, very unusual advantages in their work. All they have 
undertaken, so far as I know, has been done with the full permis¬ 
sion of the authorities of the Sublime Porte and they received the 

1 In the course of an interview with a reporter in London, Captain Parker is stated 
to have said: “My work has throughout been carried out as a result of a contract with 

the Turkish government and in their name.All the antiquities we found in 

the Holy City have been left in the hands of the Turkish government.Our 

quest was based on a cipher discovered by a Swede which purported to show the exact 
position on Mt. Ophel (or Mt. Moriah) where lay buried old treasures of Israel, 
including vessels of ritual, manuscripts, etc.” 
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fullest protection from the local authorities. With regard to the 
work south of the Temple area, on Ophel, there has been no kind 
of serious difficulty or trouble. It is true they have kept off the 
inquiring stranger, prying from mere curiosity, and the journalist 
coming for copy or photographs; but in a place so full of such people 
they can hardly be blamed for this. To myself personally they have 
been most courteous at all times and they have allowed me freely 
to see all their wonderful tunnels, etc., on Ophel. It has been an 
understood thing that the report of their “finds” is not to be made 
by any private visitor like myself, and therefore I can write now 
only of what has become, through the papers and elsewhere, more 
or less public property. P£re Vincent of the Dominican Fathers, 
than whom none is more competent, has published a full archaeo¬ 
logical report both in French and English on the work done. The 
excavations on Ophel have been conducted with wonderful engineer¬ 
ing skill: the shafts have been more like those in a mine than the 
temporary tunnels of an antiquarian excavator. Lined with 
massive wood supports and beams and running long distances 
through the most treacherous soil and up and down the steepest 
rock scarps, the inside of the tunnels appeared to an amateur in 
mining marvels of engineering. The work was pushed on in spite 
of all difficulties, during the sweltering heat of the summer, 1911, 
during the unusually heavy rains of the winter, 1910-11, and even 
while the ground was covered with nine inches of melting snow, 
the work went on steadily, night and day, gangs of men being 
engaged to relieve each other, and some of the English party being 
always on duty even during the night. For many weeks work had 
to be conducted through the foulest ground saturated with recent 
sewage. In the whole of this work, the relations of the English 
party with their Moslem workmen were most happy. 

The disturbances which broke out at Eastertide last year were 
really more or less independent of the true excavations and on 
them I am not in a position to give more than the local hearsay, 
though, having sifted a good deal of gossip, I think I can more or 
less piece together the true facts. It would appear from what 
happened, that Captain Parker, being disappointed in his search 
upon Ophel, determined before leaving to make an examination of 
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certain tunnels, etc., that were known to exist within and around 
the Sacred Rock which forms, in the minds of Moslems, the most 
venerated spot in Jerusalem. It seems to me most probable that 
they had permission to do this both from Constantinople and from 
the local government; because of the very full powers which they 
have obtained for their “Ophel” excavations I should think that 
they had influence enough to have had a “permit” for these smaller 
examinations. Unfortunately they made, as events show, two 
very serious errors of judgment. In the first place, they chose 
one of the most unsuitable weeks in the year for their work—the 
time just before the Nebi Mfisa festival when Jerusalem is full of 
Moslem fanatics; and secondly, they decided to do their work 
secretly and at night instead of openly in the light of day. Nearly 
half a century ago Sir Charles Warren and the late Sir Charles 
Wilson made a most thorough exploration of the Haram (Temple 
area) in broad daylight and mapped everything of interest. They 
opened many underground cisterns and tunnels, and all without 
let or hindrance. Captain Parker’s party, having won over the 
leading sheiks of the Mosque, got access to the sacred inclosure 
in the darkness and, it is said, worked at several spots by night. 
Unfortunately the secret became known by a member of the 
family of the hereditary guardians of the Mosque, who was not in 
the secret, and through this man the news was slowly diffused. 
Among the inflammable elements were many hundred very ignorant 
and fanatic fellahin returning for the annual feast at Nebi Mflsa, 
and these, multiplied by numbers of the town Moslems unfriendly 
to the governor (who was evidently in the secret), and, it is said, by 
many of the Jews unfriendly to the English, made a great outcry. 
The news of the desecration of the Mosque was wired all over the 
Moslem world, the old sheik of the Mosque was imprisoned—he 
would have been tom in pieces if left outside—and also the 
Armenian dragoman of the English party. The Englishmen left, 
as they had previously arranged to do—neither sooner nor later 
than they had originally planned—in their own yacht, and made 
for Constantinople to exercise their influence at the center of 
things. It is perfectly clear that they took with them nothing 
whatever of value. 
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There is no question but that the whole excitement was a case 
of “much ado about nothing.” From the report of the local 
commission it would appear that the party opened nothing which 
had not been examined years before by the Palestine Exploration 
Fund explorers, Wilson and Warren, and as to all the treasures 
found—crown of David, sword of Solomon, etc.—only a grossly 
ignorant and credulous people could believe that after the hundreds 
of years during which this site has been ransacked by covetous 
Romans, Byzantines, Arabs, Crusaders, and Turks anything of real 
importance could remain. Personally, I do not believe anything 
of antiquarian interest or monetary value has been found in the 
Mosque precincts. The part of the explorations which has loomed 
largest in the public eye is, then, the one which is of the least real 
interest. What is of present interest to all Bible students, and may 
be of great importance to biblical archaeology, is the work on Ophel. 

I shall now briefly recount the general results of the work on Ophel. 

a) The Siloam tunnel has been not only entirely re-examined, 
but it has been cleaned from end to end. It will be remembered 
that the tunnel is the one referred to in II Kings 20:20 and II 
Chron. 32:30. It was made by King Hezekiah to bring the waters 
of Gihon (the Virgin’s Fount) within the city. It is a very winding 
tunnel 1,700 feet long and in all previous descriptions the explorers 
have described it as so low in places that it has only been possible 
for a man to traverse it with considerable difficulty and danger, 
by wriggling along on hands and knees. Thus Warren’s description 
of his examination of this tunnel runs in part as follows: 

At 850 feet the height of the channel was reduced to one foot ten inches, 
and here our troubles began. The water was running with great violence, one 
foot in height, and we, crawling full length, were up to our necks in it. I was 
particularly embarrassed; one hand necessarily wet and dirty, the other holding 
a pencil, compass and field book; the candle for the most part in my mouth. 
Another fifty feet brought us to a place where we had regularly to run the 
gauntlet of the waters. The passage being only one foot, four inches high, we 
had just four inches breathing space, and had some difficulty in twisting our 
necks around properly. When observing, my mouth was under the water. 
{Palestine Exploration Fund Survey , Jerusalem, volumes, p. 354.) 

This is entirely changed now: all the silt has been removed to 
an average depth of three feet six inches throughout, and when I 
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last waded this tunnel I did so upon a surface of solid rock and 
scarcely needed to bend my neck at any point. Almost the entire 
channel was lofty enough for me to walk upright. At the Siloam 
Pool (the lower end), it is over sixteen feet high. 



MAP SHOWING THE SERPENTINE COURSE OF THE SILOAM TUNNEL 
G. The bend in which M. Clermont Ganneau believes the tombs of the kings lie 
P. The bend explored by Captain Parker 

No new inscription was found in the tunnel, but there are several 
false passages, due probably to bad workmanship. Indeed, the 
work, though a great one in its day, is of such a primitive character 
that it is probable that the curves are entirely the result of deficient 
knowledge on the part of the excavators of what direction they 
were going in. It is really a marvel that the parties ever met, and 
it is the record of this wonderful fact which we have in that earliest 
of (long) Hebrew inscriptions, the Siloam Inscription. 
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b) The pool of Siloam , into which the water from the tunnel 
flows, has been entirely rebuilt by the excavators. A substantial 
flight of stairs with an iron hand-rail has been erected at then- 
expense and the tunnel is made to enter the pool under a lofty arch. 
Since the cleaning-out of the tunnel—and the work to be described 
at the Virgin’s Fount—the supply of water to the pool and thus to 
the irrigated gardens farther down the valley, has been much more 
plentiful than formerly. According to Captain Parker it has been 
doubled in amount. These changes are permanent and substantial 
benefits conferred on the people of Siloam. I may perhaps add 
that though the pool is much improved it is still small and narrow. 
No attempt has been made to restore the pool to its ancient 
grandeur, i.e., a solid rock-cut pool 70 feet square with arcades 
around it, such as Dr. Bliss found it to have been in Roman times. 
That would be, indeed, a great work. 

c) The Virgin's Fountain , ancient Gihon .—Here more extensive 
excavations have been made and really important archaeological 
discoveries have come to light. In this place I can only indicate 
them in brief outline, referring those interested in the plans and 
measurements to the published report on the subject. 

First, the true source of the value of this great spring has been 
demonstrated to be a great crack in the rock at the valley bottom 
far below the level of the present apparent source. This crack is 
of immense height, some 16 feet long, and runs east and west. 
The western end just enters the mouth of the cave where the 
apparent source is today, but the eastern end passes deeper along 
the valley bed. All the water arising here would naturally run 
down the valley far below the present source and be lost but for 
the artificial means used to bank the water up. These consist of 
some very ancient walls which converted the source into a pool by 
banking up the water against the surrounding natural rock. At 
this spot arise no less than three aqueducts, the highest of which 
is an entirely new discovery. This is a wide channel, deeply cut in 
the rock, running southward from the pool along the side of the 
Kidron Valley. When first found it was almost full of silt but 
when cleared it was found to be a lofty channel. It was clearly used 
for water because the bottom was lined by slabs of stone grooved 
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with a central channel. At the southern end the channel divided 
into a part going upward and a part going down. It is bewildering 
to know how to interpret the work. Were it not for the grooved 
channels along the bottom the natural suggestion would be that it 
was a secret approach to the spring, but as it was clearly used for 
water it seems probable that it was a channel leading the waters of 
additional sources of water to the main spring. In very many of 
the springs in South Palestine channels like this have been con¬ 
structed, some at least of which are for the purpose of reaching 
sources of water deeper in than the natural outflow. The second 
aqueduct is the Siloam aqueduct, which will be referred to later, 
and the third aqueduct, at a very much lower level, is the one which 
I described in the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Excavation 
Fund in January, 1902. It is clearly a work later than the Siloam 
tunnel, being constructed of well-cut blocks of stone and lined with 
very fine cement. It is impossible that it can have been used at 
the time when the Siloam aqueduct was in use, as it is at so much 
lower a level that it would have carried off all the water before it 
could have reached the cave. The commencement of this aque¬ 
duct is considerably lower than the lowest of the steps leading to 
the cave. 

Then connected with the commencement of the Siloam aque¬ 
duct are several perplexing passages. It is impossible to describe 
these here without a proper plan, and under all circumstances it is 
most difficult to come to any conclusion regarding their purpose. 
The rock passage in particular leading into the Siloam tunnel was 
at such a level that, unless specially and carefully blocked, the whole 
of the water for this tunnel must necessarily have escaped here. 
There was also a cave lying much deeper than the present wellr 
known cave which may well have been a sanctum at a time when 
the source of the water was in its natural condition, or at most only 
converted into a pool. All the extraordinary rock cuttings, 
channels, caves, etc., at this source only confirm the view that this 
Gihon was a sacred spot in very ancient times, and was the original 
attraction to this neighborhood of the earliest settlers. 

d) Warren's shaft .—No more interesting remains exist around 
the spring than that system of tunnels and shafts which was 
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examined and described by Sir Charles Warren in the Jerusalem 
Memoirs. This is the greatest, the most ancient, and one of the 
most interesting of all the really ancient remains in Jerusalem. 
The excavations at Gezer have thrown some light upon its purpose 
and age and these explorers have completed Warren’s unfinished 
work. I cannot do better than quote Sir Charles Warren’s earliest 
and somewhat terse description of this work as an introduction to 
what follows: 

About the center of the Ophel hill, to the east, in the Kidron, is the Foun¬ 
tain of the Virgin, an intermittent spring whose waters communicate with the 
Siloam Pool by means of a rock-cut canal running in a serpentine course through 
the hill. About three-quarters of the way up the hill, due west from the Virgin’s 
Fount, is a vault running north and south, the crown of which is 22 feet below 
the present level of the slope. This vault spans a chasm or cutting in the rock 
and the springing is from the rock. The chasm, when discovered, was over 40 
feet deep and beyond that depth was filled with debris: it, and the vault also, 
is 8 feet wide. The arch was originally semicircular, but is now very much 
distorted. The length of the arch is about 11 feet, but 4 feet farther south the 
vault is open, the roof being self-supporting, earth and stones, and is in a very 

dangerous condition.It is not apparent at* present in what manner the 

vault was reached from the outside.About 17 feet 9 inches below the 

crown of the arch on the north side is the commencement of a sloping rock-cut 
passage, leading northeast by east. The earth has been cleaned out and we 
find the passage to be 8 feet wide and from 10 to 12 feet high. There are several 
rock-cut steps for the first part of the descent, then a landing and a drop of 10 
feet. The horizontal length of the passage is 39 feet and the fall is 37 feet. At 
the bottom is a passage whose roof slopes about 5 feet in its length of 68 feet. 
This passage is on a plan nearly semicircular, bending round from the northeast 
by east to south southwest. Then there is a sloping passage for about 18 feet, 
the fall being at an angle of 45 0 , and we arrive at the top of the shaft 44 feet 
deep. All these passages, canals, shafts, etc., are cut in the solid rock. 

The shaft in question falls perpendicularly to a horizontal passage 

feet long leading to the cave at the Virgin’s Fount, and the 
outermost 50 feet of this passage were utilized for a beginning of 
the Siloam tunnel. But it is quite clear that this work was earlier, 
and probably long anterior to the tunnel of Hezekiah. 

For various reasons, especially because of paucity of fellow- 
workers, Sir Charles Warren never completed the examination of the 
cave and tunnels. This, these English explorers have now done. 
All that Warren describes as left unfinished they have completed 
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and the outcome shows that here we have a wonderful and very 
ancient system of tunnels whereby the pre-Hebrew inhabitants of 
Jerusalem were able to reach the source of their water supply from 
within their walls. This monument of antiquity does not stand 
alone. At Gezer a lofty tunnel, with steps, similar to Warren's 
great tunnel leading to the shaft, was found. The Gezer tunnel 
was at the highest 23 feet high and nearly 13 feet wide and 
descended by 80 steps to a depth of 94 feet 6 inches below the 
surface of the rock. It terminated in a spring and natural cave- 
reservoir. Indications in the walls led to the conclusion that this 
tunnel was excavated by means of flint knives, while a number of 
facts indicated the probable date of its construction as between 
1800 and 2000 b.c. The dating of the Gezer tunnel makes it even 
more probable than before that this work in Jerusalem is at any 
rate pre-Israelite, and it may possibly go back a thousand years 
before David. At el Jib, the ancient Gibeon, a similar system of 
tunnels connected with the spring is known. 

What the new explorers have done demonstrates the early 
condition of the upper tunnel. The arching mentioned by Warren 
belongs to a much later time and was probably made after the 
tunnel had been destroyed at this place. The upper entrance has 
not been satisfactorily shown, but the upward slope would have 
brought it to the surface within the limits of the ancient walls. 
The deep shaft mentioned in Warren's account has been closed and 
is found to be entirely blind, leading neither to the passages nor to 
a spring, and it is possible it was made to prevent an enemy doing 
what Joab did, viz., getting access to the city from these passages. 
For those coming down to the spring some kind of drawbridge across 
the chasm must have been provided. It is also quite probable 
that the shaft may originally have been an attempt to reach the 
source of water at a higher level, but if so it was a failure. Captain 
Parker's party has cleared the whole tunnel of rubbish, so that now 
it is a lofty passage like the Gezer tunnel. Indeed, to one who like 
myself has stood in both, the likeness of the two passages is extreme. 
How the inhabitants reached the water down the 44-foot perpen¬ 
dicular passage is not clear. The bottom of the shaft is not 
hollowed out, as is shown in some of the earlier illustrations, but 
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slopes downward, and is not at all suited for the lowering of a 
bucket. 

That this tunnel, or system of passages, is the famous sinnSr 
or “gutter” of II Sam. 5:8 appears extremely probable, and the 
story has been made all the more vivid since two or three members 
of the party managed to climb the 40-foot perpendicular shaft 
unaided by ladders or ropes. I found the ascent by firmly fixed 



One who was present tells me he never saw such a dangerous feat; 
but if British officers can do this today it is certain that men like 
Joab could have done it in David’s time. As the tunnel could be 
approached quite secretly from the spring and traversed by a con¬ 
siderable party of men until the very city itself was reached, it is 
easy to see that Joab and his companions appearing in the very 
midst of their enemies must have struck terror into their hearts. 
Less than a century ago modern Jerusalem was plundered by a mob 
of lawless fellahin who entered the city in a similar way through 
the great sewer. 
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e) Ophel as the original site of Zion .—As is well known today, 
almost all modem scholars accept the view that this hill Ophel was 
the site of the Zion which David captured. This has been accepted 
(i) on the ground of probability that the fortified city would be 
near the great spring Gihon; (2) on the similarity of the site to 
that of other ancient cities in Palestine in its size and its natural 
strength; (3) on the statement that Hezekiah brought the waters 
of the brook out on the west side of Zion, and (4) on such statements 
as that the ark was carried up from the City of David to the 
Temple. To these arguments may now be added several important 
facts. First, the excavations about the spring show its immense 
importance in the earliest time. This is witnessed to by the many 
passages and caves, now deep underground, in the neighborhood. 
Second, the extraordinary, one may almost say the impregnable, 
natural strength of Zion on the east side is shown by the lofty 
natural and artificial scarped surfaces which lie along here. When 
one has descended by ladders along the sides of these great precipices 
it is easy to realize how secure the Jebuzites felt as they looked from 
the lofty walls at David’s forces far below them in the valley. 
And third, the enormous amount of broken pottery, as well as a 
certain number of beautiful, perfect vessels, all witness to an 
extremely early occupation of this site. All the pottery at any 
depth below the surface is pre-Israelite, or early Israelite, and the 
ground is full of it. Whatever may have been the condition of the 
western hill, the traditional site of Zion—and there the pottery 
does not appear to be very ancient, nor the depth of rubbish neatly 
so great as elsewhere—it is quite certain that upon the hill of Ophel 
a civilization flourished for at least one thousand, and for probably 
more than two thousand years before David captured the site and 
called it after his own name. It may indeed be said that these 
excavations, incomplete though they are, have finally settled on 
archaeological grounds the site of the earliest city of Jerusalem, 
and confirm the opinion previously reached by scholars largely on 
historical and literary grounds. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 
V. FROM EZEKIEL TO NEHEMIAH 


PROFESSOR GEORGE AARON BARTON, Ph.D. 
Bryn Mawr College 


Ezekiel, who, as a prophet in Babylonia, had so efficiently 
aided the work of Jeremiah during the six years immediately 
preceding the fall of Jerusalem, continued his prophetic work 
among the captives for more than fifteen years after the destruc¬ 
tion of his native city. Before the close of his life he drew up a 
plan for the reorganization of the political and religious polity of 
his people, when their institutions should be again established in 
their own land. This plan, thrown into the form of visions, now 
occupies chaps. 40-48 of the book of Ezekiel. 

In Ezekiel two streams of influence, once antagonistic to each 
other, met and were reconciled. He was by birth a priest and by 
calling a prophet. The traditions of the priesthood were dear to 
him on account of early association and personal participation; 
the moral and spiritual aspirations of the prophets fired his soul 
and commanded the devotion of his powers. He therefore under¬ 
took to shape the ritual of the priesthood so that it should become 
an instrument for the preservation and expression of the prophetic 
ideals. In this undertaking he was but carrying on the work of 
the Deuteronomist, for, as previously pointed out, the Deutero- 
nomic code was a fusion of ritual with prophetic ideals. 

In this brief sketch we can notice but one aspect of Ezekiel's 
work, but it is the part of it which most profoundly affected the 
institutions of Judaism. In Deuteronomy priests and Levites 
were synonymous terms; every Levite was a potential priest 
(see e.g., Deut. 18:1-5). This Ezekiel changed. He tells ufc 
(44:8-14) that in former times the menial work of the sanctuary, 
such as keeping the gates and slaying the sacrifices, had been 
performed by foreigners. In the future he declares that this 
shall not be done, but those Levites who formerly officiated as 
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priests in the high places shall be deposed from their priesthood 
and shall in future be degraded to this menial service. Thus 
Ezekiel created a new class of temple servants by creating this 
distinction between priests and Levites. It is a distinction 
unknown to the earlier religion, but everywhere assumed in the 
priestly laws. All these laws are, accordingly, later than Ezekiel. 

After the death of Ezekiel the Babylonian empire gradually 
waned. About 550 Cyrus the Great overthrew the empire of the 
Medes and laid the foundations of the Persian empire. The 
succeeding years were occupied by his brilliant conquests, of which 
the overthrow of Croesus, king of Lydia, in 546 was but one. 
These brilliant achievements of the new conqueror were known 
to the Hebrew captives in Babylon, among whom a new prophet 
now arose. The name of this prophet has been lost. Scholars 
call him the “second Isaiah,” because in the course of the centu¬ 
ries his book was bound up with the work of Isaiah, the son of 
Amoz, and now forms chaps. 40-55 of our Book of Isaiah. 

This nameless prophet, one of the worlds greatest, was an 
exponent of the monotheistic faith of his prophetic predecessors. 
He foresaw that Cyrus, who was everywhere so irresistible, would 
conquer Babylon, and with that magnificent faith which sees the 
manifestations of a living God in the events of contemporary 
history he declared that Cyrus was Yahweh’s creature, and that 
it was for Yahweh and for Yahweh’s people, Israel, that Cyrus 
was winning his victories. When Babylon fell into his hands, 
and perhaps even before, Cyrus issued an edict permitting all 
captive peoples to return to their lands and rebuild their institu¬ 
tions. This was a reversal of a policy pursued by Assyrians and 
Babylonians for two hundred years. These powers had torn 
nations to shreds to prevent rebellion; Cyrus proposed to bind 
the people to him by kindness and gratitude. Foreseeing that 
through the victory of Cyrus this opportunity for Israel to return 
to her land would come, our great prophet devoted his sermons 
delivered before the fall of Babylon in the year 538 (i.e., Isa., chaps 
40-48) to an endeavor to create in his fellow-captives in Babylonia 
an enthusiasm to return and rebuild their state, when the oppor¬ 
tunity should come. As the captives, many of whom were engaged 
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in prosperous business in Babylonia, did not avail themselves of 
this privilege when Cyrus triumphed in 538 , a second series of 
addresses (Isa., chaps. 49-55), still further setting before them 
their opportunities and obligations, followed. 

The great contribution of this prophet to Israel's religious 
thought consists of the new interpretation which he gave to Yah¬ 
weh's choice of Israel, to Israel's mission, and to Israel's suffer¬ 
ings. His interpretation was in brief this: Yahweh had chosen 
Israel to be his interpreter to the world. Israel's election was 
accordingly an election to service, not an election for his own 
aggrandizement and glorification. His mission was to be Yahweh's 
missionary to the world, and his sufferings were a part of the 
appointed means by which he should make Yahweh known to the 
nations. He graphically represented Israel as Yahweh's servant; 
sometimes he was an unfaithful servant, dull of understanding 
and wayward of heart (Isa. 43 : 22 - 24 ), but at times, the chosen 
servant ( 41 : 8 - 9 ), upheld by Yahweh to bring justice to the gen¬ 
tiles ( 42 : 2 - 4 ; 49 : 1 - 4 ), who heroically endured the insults showered 
upon him ( 50 : 4 - 9 ). Finally, kings stand in astonishment at 
the servant's awful fate, and wonder why it should be ( 52 : 15 ) 
when they become conscious that his sufferings were for their 
salvation ( 53 : 4 - 6 ).* This interpretation of Israel's career reveals 
the prophet's profound insight into the nature of God, man, and 
life; the agony of the best becomes intelligible when its vicarious 
value is understood. This view gave the mission of Israel a 
moral significance and a spiritual purpose which transfigured it. 

Indeed the prophet had conceived an ideal for the nation that 
a nation could never fulfil. It remained for Jesus of Nazareth, 
the ideal Israelite, to take up in his person and experience the 
work which the prophet had conceived as possible for the nation, 
and to make the ideal real. 

The privileges granted by Cyrus had no immediate effect upon 
the fortunes of Jerusalem. A governor of the seed of David, 
Zerubbabel, whose name betrays his Babylonian birth, became 

1 Many interpretations of the “servant passages” in Isaiah are entertained by 
different scholars. These have given rise to an extensive literature. The writer has 
given his own view above, and lack of space makes the discussion of other views 
impossible. 
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ruler of Jerusalem, but the opportunities of gain which Babylonia 
offered proved to the majority of Jews far more attractive than 
the barren soil of Judaea. It thus came about that in the year 
520 b.c., nearly a score of years later, the condition of Jerusalem 
had not changed. Its population was still the peasantry, who 
had never been carried to Babylonia; its temple and walls were 
still in ruins. 2 

Under these circumstances a drought occurred. In Palestine 
an insufficient rainfall always causes a famine. As in the days of 
David (II Sam. 21:1-14), men sought to understand why Yahweh 
had withheld his rain. Haggai, who now began to prophesy, 
declared that Yahweh was by this famine inflicting punishment 
upon his people for not rebuilding the temple. Another new 
prophet, Zechariah, appeared and enforced the same teaching. 
Their words were taken to heart; the people began to build. 
When the rainy season came around, copious showers fell, and all 
were satisfied that the prophets had rightly divined the cause of 
Yahweh’s anger. The building went steadily forward, and two 
years later the temple was completed. Its splendor was far 
inferior to that of the former building, but it was nevertheless 
a “ house ” for Yahweh. 

During this work the colony of Jews in Babylonia, which was 
for many centuries known as the “Captivity,” began to exert 
its great influence in Palestinian affairs. They sent a large quan¬ 
tity of gold from which crowns were to be made (Zech. 6:9 ff.). 
As the text now reads, these crowns were to be set on the head of 
Joshua, the high priest, but many scholars believe that originally 
the text contained here the name of Zerubbabel. There were 
widespread revolts throughout the Persian empire during the 
first six years of the reign of Darius I. Babylon revolted twice, 
as did Susiana. Media and many other provinces attempted to 
gain their independence. Even his native Persia revolted once. 
In the disturbed state of the empire, it is probable that the Jews 
thought their time had come, and, hoping that Zerubbabel might 
prove a Messiah, strove in vain to regain independence. 

8 This is the view presented in the contemporary prophets, Haggai and Zechariah. 
Scholars rightly give these credence rather than the late account in Ezra. 
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After the rebuilding of the temple, historical sources fail us 
for more than seventy years. Probably it was during this period 
that that prophet arose whose work now constitutes Isa., chaps. 
56-66. He endeavored to keep alive in Palestine the ideals for 
which the second Isaiah had so eloquently pleaded in Babylonia. 
He graphically portrayed the glory which awaited Zion (e.g., 
chap. 60), and endeavored to keep before the minds of his country¬ 
men their great mission as the servant of Yahweh as this mission 
had been explained by the second Isaiah (see 61:1-4; 62:1). 
His words show that in at least one soul the highest ideals were 
still aflame, although the realization of them seemed farther away 
than ever. 

Incidentally we learn from this prophet that some of the people 
had not yet been touched by the prophetic conception of religion. 
Here and there men were still found who sought relief from the 
hard fortunes of life in sacrificing unclean animals to heathen 
gods (cf. 65:11; 66:3-4). 

Meantime the influences set in motion by Ezekiel were at work 
in other minds. At some time before 500 b.c., and perhaps as 
early as the second Isaiah, 3 a writer whose name is now lost to us, 
compiled the so-called “Holiness Code,” which, though here and 
there interpolated by later material, now forms the main part of 
Lev., chaps. 17-26. Like Ezekiel, this writer was devoted at 
once to the prophetic and priestly ideals. Nowhere else in the 
Old Testament is the thought that Yahweh is holy, and that, 
therefore, his people must be holy, insisted upon with so much 
emphasis. He compiled a code of laws, many of which represented 
practices much older than his time, the main purpose of which 
was to preserve the holiness of Israel. Holiness, as here conceived, 
was, as among the early Semites, partly a physical condition, but 
nevertheless there breathes through his work a lofty and passionate 

3 Many scholars hold that this code was earlier than Ezekiel and that Ezekiel 
was influenced by it. That there is a direct literary connection between the two, is 
acknowledged by all. To the mind of the present writer the decisive evidence for 
the date given above is the full experience of exile and the promise of return expressed 
in Lev. 26:27-45. Those who claim an earlier date for the writer of the code regard 
26:30, 34f., 39-45 as later interpolations, but there seems no sufficient warrant for 
this. 
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devotion to prophetic ideals, which links his work to Deuteronomy 
and to that of Ezekiel. A little later, but before 450 B.c., another 
writer compiled the main body of priestly laws in the Pentateuch. 
To give his laws a literary setting he composed an account of the 
creation of the world, of the fortunes of the patriarchs, and of the 
exodus, of the covenant at Sinai, and of the conquest of Palestine. 
This writer carried the regulation of the ritual of worship into much 
greater detail than previous codifiers had done, though he, also, 
in many instances, but gave literary expression to many older 
practices. By means of the literary setting that he gave the 
whole it was made to appear that many of the institutions which 
the priesthood considered vital were primeval. The Sabbath was 
traced back to creation (Gen. 2:1-3), circumcision, to Abraham 
(Gen., chap. 17), and the distinction between priests and Levites, 
to Moses (Num. 3:5-21 ff.). 

The religious atmosphere of this priestly document is very 
different from that of the prophetic writings. Its author was, it 
is true, a devout monotheist, but he apparently had no concep¬ 
tion that God still communicated with men. In his thought God 
was a very exalted Being, all created things came into existence 
in simple obedience to God's word—but God was very remote. 
God had once spoken to Moses—how, we are not told—and had 
given to Moses the laws. Now the nation could know God only 
by obeying the laws thus divinely given. In this code monotheism 
had triumphed, but it had lost its warmth. The prophetic sense 
of familiar communication with Yahweh, with all the inspiring 
experiences which that involved, had given place to unimpassioned 
obedience to the commands of a far-off God, who once held com¬ 
munion with an especially favored man. 

In the year 444 b.c. Nehemiah, a wealthy young Hebrew who 
was acting as a cupbearer to Artaxerxes I of Persia, obtained 
appointment to the governorship of Jerusalem, with permission to 
rebuild the walls. The story of the energetic way in which he 
accomplished this, contained in Neh., chaps. 1-7, is no doubt 
familiar to every reader. At the Feast of Tabernacles in October 
of that year a great concourse of people gathered before the water 
gate in Jerusalem, and Ezra, who is said to have brought the book 
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of the law from Babylon, read the law to the assembled multitudes, 
and before the month was over they had bound themselves to 
keep it. The law to which the people thus committed themselves 
certainly included the priestly code (cf. Neh. 8:14 withLev. 23:33 f.). 
Probably that code had already been combined with the earlier 
documents substantially as we now find them in our Pentateuch, 
for otherwise it could not have displaced the older legislation. 
This combination was made so skilfully that the priestly laws 
seemed naturally to be the heart of the whole and the basis of the 
covenant with Yahweh at Sinai. To the superficial reader of the 
Pentateuch this still seems to be the case. 

The introduction of the priestly legislation brought into Jewish 
life a puritanic spirit. Nehemiah and Ezra, who directed the 
movement, were ardent exponents of this spirit. In the language 
of the priestly laws, Israel was a “holy congregation. ” Nehemiah 
and Ezra determined that the nation should merit the name. In 
their view this could not be if Hebrews were not of pure blood, 
or if they associated closely with foreigners. They accordingly 
compelled those who had married foreign wives to put them away. 
This movement to purify the “congregation” of all foreign ele¬ 
ments led to a schism. At Samaria there had existed for almost 
three hundred years a group of people who were anxious to be 
regarded as rightful worshipers of Yahweh. A part of their 
ancestry had been brought from eastern countries by Sargon 
of Assyria (II Kings 17:24-34), but these had at an early date 
embraced the worship of the God of Israel. These foreigners had 
intermarried with the Israelite peasantry whom Sargon left behind, 
so that their descendants were of as pure a Hebrew stock as many 
a Judaean, although, unfortunately, the coming of their foreign 
ancestors was a notorious historical fact. From the beginning of 
Nehemiah’s administration there was friction with these Samari¬ 
tans. How tenaciously the Samaritans clung to the monotheistic 
worship of Yahweh and to Hebrew ideals is shown by the fact that 
they persisted in sharing the worship at Jerusalem until after the 
introduction of the priestly laws, which, like the Jews, they accept 
as a part of their torah. The puritanic movement, inaugurated 
by Nehemiah and Ezra, finally led them to withdraw, and, in 
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time, they built a rival temple on Mount Gerizim. The friction 
caused by this schism lasted for many centuries (cf. John 4:20-21). 

Nehemiah and Ezra organized, not only the life of the people, 
but the ritual. The various orders of Levites were assigned their 
duties, some of them becoming the temple musicians. It was 
, probably at this time that the first book of the Psalter, which 
then consisted of Pss. 3-41, was compiled and edited. It was 
named for David; why, we cannot now tell. Perhaps the hymn 
with which it opened was, or was believed to be, written by David. 
It contained, however the work of many later poets. Psalms 8 
and 19, for example, make definite allusion to the work of the 
author of the priestly document. 

In the period between Ezekiel and Nehemiah the prophetic 
movement reached its end. Never since has Israel produced 
prophets like those who composed Isa., chaps. 40-66. The two 
or three minor prophets who appeared later are so far inferior that 
they do not come into comparison. In these, its last great expo¬ 
nents, prophecy gave utterance to some of its profoundest and 
most spiritual ideals. 

This period, too, witnessed the culmination of that movement 
which transformed the Hebrew nation into the Jewish church. 
This transformation began with the prophets of the eighth century; 
it had produced the fusion of prophetic and legal ideas in Deu¬ 
teronomy, the blending of the prophetic and priestly interests in 
Ezekiel and the author of the Holiness Code, and finally the austere 
monotheistic laws of the priestly document. The external for¬ 
tunes of the nation had providentially facilitated the adoption of 
the higher ideals, and the effort to conserve these ideals had called 
into existence a ritual which forever separated Israel from the 
heathen cults of her kindred. 
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THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF THE GERMAN STUDENT 


PROFESSOR KARL BORNHAUSEN 
The University of Marburg, Germany 


The distinctive character of a nation lives in its religion. There 
is no function in human life which is so clearly determined by one’s 
personal feeling as faith, and it is a natural consequence that the 
differences in religious matters are always the deepest and the most 
significant. Therefore no nation ought to be in doubt about the 
fact that the religious life of another people must have a very differ¬ 
ent appearance from its own, and that the expressions of religion 
of the academical youth in Germany will differ very much from 
those of the American student. It is the special duty of two cul¬ 
tured nations to have patience and justice enough to understand 
each the other in its religion. For the religion is the soul of the 
nation, and only by understanding the soul of a friend do we have 
true friendship with him. Since I have seen something of the reli¬ 
gious life of the American student, it is my special wish to give 
to the American people a better understanding of the seeming 
irreligion of the German student. 


I 

We cannot deny that the irreligious aspect of the German 
student has increased in the last twenty years. This fact is clearly 
to be seen not only by the ever-diminishing number of young men 
who decide to go into the ministry and other religious work, but 
we can see it also in the small part which our academical youth take 
in the public worship or the church life of our universities. For 
the decrease in the religious interest of our students we have a 
double explanation: that of history and that of psychology. 

The historical development of our religious school instruction, 
in connection with the materialistic spirit which has prevailed 
among our people since 1880, has had a bad influence on the reli¬ 
gious interest of our young people. A merely traditional solution 
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of the world-problems has generally been given to the young men, 
so that they have had tp find each for himself a very different 
solution for these problems. And this instruction was given by 
teachers who themselves did not wholly believe in the religious 
facts they were compelled to teach. It naturally followed that the 
young men in the grammar schools and high schools were more 
inclined to trust to the instruction in physics and geology than to 
the accounts of Genesis concerning the creation of the world. As 
a rule, neither the religious instruction at home nor the education 
afforded by the church resolved these enormous difficulties in the 
boy’s mental life. The consequences appeared in a short time: 
the young people as they passed from the school to the university 
turned their backs upon the church, its worship, and religious 
societies; they began to study metaphysics and philosophy, and 
found their religion more in Nietzsche and Schopenhauer than in 
the Gospel. This development is older than we think. Very sig¬ 
nificant is the first phrase of Bismarck, who became later such a 
deeply Christian personality, in his Gedanken und Erinnerungen , 
where he writes: “As the normal product of our public instruction, 
I left the school at Easter in 1832 as a pantheist.” 

But much more important is the second moment, the psychologi¬ 
cal attitude of the German student. In this respect he differs very 
much from the American boy. I was told in America that the 
boy in the later “teens” is susceptible to religious influence and 
instruction, that in the colleges it is possible to gain the young 
men easily for religious thought and religious work. It is essential 
for me to say to American religious teachers and psychologists that 
this attitude of the American boy ought not to be generalized. It 
is only the American young man and student who is in his more 
moral interests inclined to find help and solution for his problems 
in religion and authorities. The German student shows a different 
type of mind. He is wholly intellectually interested and reacts in 
the later “teens” very sharply against every authority which was 
dominant in childhood. Adolescence is the time of his deliverance 
from the authorities: the parents, the family, the school, and the 
church. This spirit of freedom, the original spirit of youth, finds 
its special phase in the German universities: they are the institu- 
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tions devoted to freedom. And the foreigner in visiting our uni¬ 
versities will find instantly that the German type of student is 
developed by the idea of academical liberty. The psychological 
inclination of the educated youth finds its public right in the free¬ 
dom of thought and life of our universities, the treasure of the 
German academical education. 

This spirit of freedom has of course a deep influence on the 
religious interest of the students. Whether the religious spirit of 
family and school was acceptable or disagreeable for the young 
man, in either case he will find his own way in academical life, he 
will ask, where is truth? where is error? He will follow his own 
conscience and his own taste, his love and his sympathy, and in 
this way make his own Weltanschauung. Therefore he desires 
deliverance from church, religious tradition, and God; he will search 
for fact with regard to all these ideas and symbols. We cannot 
say that this state of mind in our students is anti-religious or non¬ 
religious, although there is of course a certain number of irrefigious 
and atheistic people. We can only state the fact that the German 
student uses his liberty also in the religious field, and shows a 
typically indifferent spirit which is more interested in philosophical 
and theoretical problems than in religious and practical questions. 

II 

Now in what forms does this intellectual individualism of the 
German student appear ? Are there any activities in which religion 
is included ? No doubt we have a good many fraternities which 
are founded on certain religious principles. I mention only the 
Catholic fraternities, which are in close dependence upon the 
Roman hierarchy, and the Protestant theological unions in which 
are only Protestant theological students. The first are narrowly 
confessional, the second have a wholly scientific and theological 
aim. Neither kind of organization has much influence on the 
common student life. 

Much more important for the students are the two student- 
leagues: Wingolf and Schwarzburgbund. They have in their 
fraternities members of every academical department and admit 
them on certain religious principles, such as faith in Jesus Christ 
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as Savior. But for the last generation these principles were too 
doctrinal; therefore the leagues gave an increasing moral interpreta¬ 
tion to their principles, so as to allow their members liberty in their 
religious faith. These leagues have a wholly German origin, and 
exert a somewhat broad influence on the student life. 

The “Deutsche Christliche Studenten-Vereinigung ,, shows 
another type of religious organization for the students. This cor¬ 
poration has existed since 1897, founded by influences coming from 
America and England through the Young Men’s Christian Asso¬ 
ciation. Members of this organization are found in every group 
of students, including a great number of non-theological students, 
some of whom are in leading positions. They have regular evening 
meetings in which they come together for Bible-reading and prayer* 
But this type of religious life has had in recent years less and less 
attraction for the students. The leaders of this movement were 
so narrow as to give no place to more progressive thoughts or to 
any practical work. Therefore the average man of this group has 
remained in a pietistic spirit of religious inwardness, with too much 
intellectual quietism and too little practical activity. Very seldom 
do we find in the ranks of these students the bright active fellow 
who is so typical in the religious student movement in America; 
much oftener we find in it the small young man who has not enough 
courage for the struggle of life and seeks help in a religious refuge. 
In consequence of this world-remote character of this league it has 
no deep influence on the student life, and there are many students 
in Germany who in their student period of three or four years have 
not heard that such a league exists. 

Finally, we have some religious organizations in our universities 
with special practical aims, the home or foreign mission work. 
These are the “Akademischen Missionsvereine,” which help often 
also in the more confessional work of the “Gustav Adolf Verein” 
and the “Evangelische Bund.” Only a small number of students 
show their interest in this work by paying a small fee; very few 
are personally active in these tasks. The number of the religious 
student organizations and the work accomplished is very poor and 
disappointing in comparison with those of our friends, the American 
students. 
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And the same fact we find again in the personal religious life of 
the German students. We have university preachers and academi¬ 
cal worship; but you will see only a few students in these meetings 
or in the church. The German student has not the desire to have 
religious communion with other Christians or with his fellow- 
students. You will not find it customary to observe the Lord’s 
Supper, even among theological faculties or in seminaries. Doubt¬ 
less the foreigner gains the impression that the German student 
lives in a world without any religion. 

Ill 

But it would be wrong and unjust to say that the German 
student has no religion. For the American student, religion is a 
fixed statement and a method of practical life-work; for the Ger¬ 
man student, religion is an intellectual problem and the object of 
personal doubts. It cannot be denied that in the German student’s 
world the religious questions have a very important place. No 
earnest student goes through our universities who has not met in 
his student life a friend or a book raising the soul-distressing ques¬ 
tion whether religion or atheism is the true solution of the problem 
of his inner life. You will often find in our student rooms, or in 
the small homelike university inns of Germany, groups of young 
students gathered until late in the evening to dispute in deep 
earnestness over the problems of religion. It is true that they do 
not discuss religion in the form of personal confession, but they 
speak with the zeal of truth-seekers who will find out by philo¬ 
sophical or theological methods whether there is value in religion. 
Although many of them leave the university believing that religion 
is foolishness, nevertheless they have often received the impression 
that the Christian religion is a historical and present power in the 
world, and this they cannot forget. So they are nearer to the 
Kingdom of God than they themselves realize. I do not need to 
mention the little story by William James (in his Varieties of 
Religious Experience , p. 35) of the student who “believes in No-God 
and worships Him,” to prove that there exists the same type of 
student in America. 

We are to think also of those students who have come through 
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this fire of doubt clean and clear in their minds. Surely they know 
that the way in the future is always dark for the intellect, but by 
deep and earnest thinking they have found behind every doubt a 
power of idealistic hope and faith which they can never lose. 

Nietzsche says wonderfully in his Zarathustra that the profession 
of high-minded souls is the danger. That is perhaps the only word 
for which we have to thank this great poetical wizard who has had 
such an enormous and dangerous power over our students in the 
last years. He brought serious peril to our students and we lament 
the loss of several hopeful young men who have committed suicide 
in this spiritual agony. But we cannot avoid every danger in life, 
and we do not regret the intellectual wrestling of our students, 
because the intellectual struggle is the life-element of the German 
student, in which he gains strength and power to become later a 
leader of his people. He may be lawyer or physician, minister or 
teacher; in every case it is well for him to have gone through the 
fire of religious doubts. I should have liked to show how personal 
power results from this mental struggle of the young students, how 
they experience the highest and deepest emotions of the human 
soul, what letters of friendship they write one to the other full of 
truth and desire to find God. For ten years I have followed the 
development of the student religious interests in Germany and I 
have again and again seen the victory won over religious doubt, 
with high character and usefulness achieved, the like of which I 
have not found in any other country. It is characteristic of Ger¬ 
many that this spirit of religious investigation has led to the forma¬ 
tion of some small organizations, “Vereine zur Pflege des person- 
lichen Lebens” and similar individualistic circles as departments 
of the “Freie Studentenschaft.” These groups are arranged for no 
other purpose than the intimate discussion by the students of their 
religious problems. 

Certainly this state is not ideal: religion ought to be more than 
an intellectual problem in the life of our students. We must see 
that it is developed to a sure persuasion and a personal faith. The 
first step in that direction is to educate our students to a new desire 
for religious fellowship and worship. Since at Marburg the church 
will not help us in this direction, we have for every term arranged 
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several religious services on Sunday especially for the students. It 
has been our experience that the students are willing to go to such 
worship prepared especially for their intellectual interests. A very 
small beginning; but we hope that it will develop, and give rise to 
a larger interest for practical religious work on the part of our 
students. We hope that in our academical life the conviction will 
return that for the educated mind also religion has dominion over 
every life-work and every true human culture. This conviction 
would arouse strong impulses to conquer the world by and for 
Christianity as we see is the case in the American student life. 
But in Germany the intellectual basis for such practical religious 
work must be much stronger and deeper than it appears to be in 
America. 

Therefore we are not without hope in our efforts to develop in 
the German students the ideal of a religious personality. We trust 
in the intellectual power of our thinking young men; we trust in 
the new idealism which promises to triumph over pessimism and 
materialism; and we trust in the inexhaustible value and attraction 
of - the Christian religion, which alone gives a unifying solution of 
the problems of the world and of the individual. 
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To John Calvin more than to any other man is due the formu¬ 
lation of a definite Protestant doctrine of the future life. For 
this he was peculiarly fitted by character, training, and circum¬ 
stances. Bom nearly a generation later than Luther and Zwingli, 
he fell heir to many of their great reforms. At the time of his 
entrance upon a public career, Protestantism was an established 
force in Europe, but its form was uncertain and confused and it 
was in need of a systematizing intellect to interpret its ideal 
significance and to codify its teachings. Calvin was the man. A 
sort of Stoic in his moral convictions, unyielding and uncompro¬ 
mising in disposition, logical in his thinking, accurate as a scholar, 
possessed of a legal training, a diligent student of theology, he 
found his chief interest in doctrine. The fact that his Institutes 
of the Christian Religion , the chief theological work of Reformation 
days, was given to the public six years before he became a man of 
affairs, shows how natural it is that he should be remembered 
mainly as a theologian. 

Calvin, then, dominates the creed-making period of Protestant¬ 
ism. From the mass of unordered impulses, ideas, and doctrinal 
utterances of Protestant leaders, he evolved an organized body of 
beliefs that commanded universal respect and proved a rallying- 
center for the forces of the Reformation. Other movements had 
their confessions, but Calvinism made doctrinal reform fundamental, 
and wherever its communities arose creeds appeared. Protestant 
orthodoxy is prevailingly Calvinist. 

A reason for the prevalence of controversy on the question 
of the future life lay in the vulnerable nature of Catholicism at 
this point. A deeper reason is found in the fact that the moral 
vision of the mediaeval mind was trained on the state after death. 
The [presentJlife was [estimated in terms of the future. The im- 
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portant thing in this life was to be ready for the next. The 
will of the masses was controlled by exercising their imagination on 
the scenes of the eternal world. Protestantism, notwithstanding its 
brighter view of this world, fell heir to the Catholic imagination 
and lay under its spell for generations. For this reason, if for 
no other, a Protestant doctrine of the world to come that should 
appeal to this imagination and at the same time controvert the 
Catholic was imperative. 

The point for special consideration is the conception of salva¬ 
tion on which the Catholic-Protestant eschatology reposed. We 
have seen that the ancient Catholic idea of salvation was that it 
came through deification. Thereby was opened a vista of infinite 
progress in the eternal world. There grew up alongside this 
conception in mediaeval times a legalistic view of salvation. It 
was the result of a process at law and was constituted by deliverance 
from the sentence of eternal punishment. Hence the process of 
salvation culminated in a judicial award. Protestantism retained 
this juridical view; that is, it did so in its doctrinal statements. 
It is true that there is a deeper spiritual idea of salvation in the 
Reformation faith but it does not come into clear light in the 
Calvinist doctrine of last things. 

Protestantism was, religiously, an experienced assurance of 
salvation. Its theology was an attempt to formulate a doctrine 
of assurance. Catholicism kept men in chronic uncertainty. 
They were never sure how it would go with them at the last dread 
tribunal. Here is the secret of the Catholic’s dependence on the 
church. Protestantism made a final acquittal certain by reposing 
salvation solely on divine grace. Catholicism postponed the 
decision to the judgment day. Protestantism declared justifica¬ 
tion complete here and now. The fear of hell was extinguished 
in believers. The Calvinist doctrine of the future life represents 
this assurance. 

Certainty was guaranteed through the communication in the 
Scriptures of definite supernatural information concerning the 
destiny of men. Their destiny was twofold and unalterably fixed— 
endless misery for the wicked in hell and endless happiness for 
the righteous in heaven. The first deserve their punishment, for 
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sin is of infinite demerit. The saved are not deserving of heaven 
but receive it by the grace of God. For God has removed their 
guilt by the substitutionary sufferings of Christ 1 and accounted 
them righteous by the imputation of Christ’s righteousness. Hence 
the destiny of every human being, good and bad, young and old, 
could be set forth in terms of definite knowledge and not merely 
in terms of hope. 

While the simplicity of this view gave it an advantage over 
the complicated Catholic scheme, its chief support was found in a 
confident declaration of the divine will: God is almighty. Salva¬ 
tion is of grace, apart from works or human desert; that is, it issues 
from the antecedent divine purpose infallibly. “We shall never 
be clearly convinced as we ought to be that our salvation flows 
from the fountain of God’s free mercy, till we are acquainted with 
his eternal election, which illustrates the grace of God by this 
comparison, that he adopts not all promiscuously to the hope of 
salvation, but gives to some what he refuses to others.” 2 Not 
by foreknowledge of their faith or good works, but by predestina¬ 
tion “God adopts some to the hope of life and adjudges others to 
eternal death.” The rigid definition follows: “Predestination we 
call the eternal decree of God by which he has determined in him¬ 
self what he would have to become of every individual of mankind. 
For they are not all created with a similar destiny; but eternal 
life is foreordained for some and eternal death for others. Every 
man, therefore, being created for one or the other of these needs, 
we say he is predestinated to life or to death.” The decree is 
unalterably fixed. “In conformity, therefore, to the clear doctrine 
of Scripture, we assert that, by an eternal and unalterable counsel, 
God has once for all determined both whom he would admit to 
salvation and whom he would condemn to destruction.” 3 

Calvin seems to admit that his doctrine may be interpreted 
as an outrage on humanitarian feelings, but he claims that these 
cannot invalidate its truth. “It is an awful decree {horribile decre - 
turn) I confess; but no one can deny that God foreknew the future 
final state of man before he created him and that he did foreknow 

1 Institutes , II, xv, 10. 3 III, xxiii, 5, 7. 

* Ibid., Ill, xxi, 1. 
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it because it was appointed by his own decree.God not 

only foresaw the fall of the first man and the ruin of his posterity 
in him but also arranged all by the determination of his own will.” 4 
Here we see plainly that Calvin’s doctrine of the future state of 
the non-elect depends, for its moral force, on the doctrines of the 
fall and original sin. As soon as Protestants denied these Catholic 
doctrines the way was open to deny, on moral grounds, its impli¬ 
cations in respect to human destiny. Calvin tries to meet the 
moral objection to the decree of reprobation (indeed at times he 
shrank from putting it in this bald form and rather represents 
God as passing by the non-elect and leaving them to their deserved 
fate). “The destined destruction of the wicked is procured by 
themselves” 5 through sinning. But the moral difficulty in the 
arbitrary destination of a portion of mankind to ruin does not 
seem to be obviated by saying that God decreed that they should 
bring it upon themselves by sinning. While the certainty of the 
end of the wicked is thus secured by the fall and the propagation 
of guilt in the race, the end of the elect is also secured by the 
absolute satisfaction of justice by means of the legal equivalence 
of Christ’s sufferings to the deserts of the elect, for whom he died. 

From this brief survey it is clear that for Calvin and his fol¬ 
lowers, as well as for the Catholics, it is the difference in the ultimate 
destinies of men—their happiness on the one hand or their misery 
on the other—that describes the meaning and worth of the Christian 
salvation. Their state is set forth in unequivocal language. A 
single sentence will suffice: “The whole Scripture proclaims that 
there will be no end of the happiness of the elect or the punishment 
of the reprobate.” When it is objected against eternal punish¬ 
ment, “But their sins are temporary,” in truly Anselmic fashion 
he answers: “This I grant; but the majesty of God, as well as 
his justice, which their sins have violated, is eternal.” To say 
that the punishment is excessive “is intolerable blasphemy, when 
the majesty of God is so little valued that the contempt of it is of no 
more consequence than the destruction of one soul ” 6 The italics 
are mine. The sentiment of the last quotation is thoroughly 
un-Protestant. 

4 Ibid. * III, xxiv. 6 III, xxv, 5. 
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We need not linger long over the details. Departed saints 
are with Christ. But they are not to be invoked in prayer, for 
though within the body of Christ they may be said to pray for us, 
“let us not imagine that they have any other way of praying to 
God than by Christ.” The office of caring for us “is committed to 
angels, not to departed saints.” 7 At death the soul departs from 
the body, the righteous to the consolations of Paradise—for at 
death their sanctification is instantly complete—and the wicked 
to the torments they have deserved. The question of the loca¬ 
tion of departed souls is senseless and futile. At the coming of 
Christ to judgment, souls will be reunited to their bodies and receive 
their respective sentences of eternal destination. Here Calvin 
remains at the point of view of popular Catholicism. The doctrine 
of soul-sleep he rejects with scorn, and Millenarianism is “too 
puerile to require or deserve refutation.” He admits that “it is 
a thing difficult to be believed that bodies, after having been 
consumed by corruption, shall at length, at the appointed time, be 
raised again,” but the example of Christ and the omnipotence of 
God gives it firm ground. The difficulty of accepting future 
events whose character is “above the comprehension of our minds” 
is finally met by the lawyer-like affirmation that they are “to be 
believed on the authority of the oracles of God.” 8 

The foregoing statements represent fairly the standard of Prot¬ 
estant orthodoxy on this subject. They appear, in substance, 
in all the great confessions of faith. The Augsburg Confes¬ 
sion (Lutheran, 1530, before Calvin’s active career) reads: “In the* 
consummation of the world, Christ shall appear as judge and shall 
raise up all the dead and shall give unto the godly and elect eternal 
life and everlasting joys; but ungodly men and devils shall he 
condemn unto everlasting torments” (Art. 17). “Original sin 
is truly sin, condemning and bringing eternal death now also upon 
all that are not bom again by baptism and the Holy Spirit” 
(Art. 2). Hence they “condemn the Anabaptists who .... 
affirm that children are saved without baptism” (Art. 9). But 

7 III, XX, 21, 24. 

• III, xxv, 3, s, 6. 
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the Lutherans shrank back from a positive eternal divine decree 
of reprobation and the Saxon Visitation articles condemn it. 9 

The Calvinist documents treat of future things in a matter-of- 
fact style and lay much emphasis on the miseries of the lost. 
For example, the Heidelberg Catechism (1563) pronounces for 
“everlasting punishment both of body and soul” (Pt. I, Q.n). 
It grates on one’s feelings to read the statement that when Christ 
shall come “as Judge from heaven .... he shall cast all his 
enemies and mine into everlasting condemnation, but shall take 
me, with all his chosen ones, to himself, into heavenly joy and 
glory” (Pt.II, Q.52). As to the believer: “Not only my soul 
after this life shall be immediately taken up to Christ, its head, 
but also this my body, raised by the power of Christ, shall be again 
united with my soul and made like unto the glorious body of 
Christ” (Pt. II, Q. 57). This beautiful utterance brings out the joy¬ 
ful assurance that Calvinism nourished alongside its darker feelings. 

The French Confession of Faith (1559), the Belgic Confession 
(1561), the Scotch Confession (1560), and the Thirty-nine Articles 
of the Church of England accept the doctrine of predestination 
of the righteous to life, and all, except the Anglican, affirm that 
God passed over the rest of men. The Anglican creed is judiciously 
silent on this point. 

It is when we turn to the Puritans and the Reformed churches 
of the British Isles that we find Calvin’s views most distinctly 
reproduced. The Lambeth Articles (1595) present the extreme 
view: 

1. God from eternity hath predestinated certain men unto life; certain 
men he hath reprobated. 

3. There is predetermined a certain number of the predestinate, which 
can neither be augmented nor diminished. 

4. Those who are not predestinated to salvation shall be certainly damned 
for their sins. 

7. Saving grace is not given, is not granted, is not communicated to all 
men by which they may be saved if they will. 

9. It is not in the will or power of everyone to be saved. 

9 Domer, however, thinks that the Lutheran doctrine “evidently teaches in 
reference of Adam, although struggling against it, an absolute predestination of some 
to damnation.’* Hist, of Prot . Theol., I, 401. 
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But these articles, though having the approval of the archbishops 
of Canterbury and York and the support of many theologians, did 
not receive the royal sanction and never became authoritative in 
the Church of England. Yet through the influence of Archbishop 
Ussher they were virtually embodied in the Articles of Religion of 
the Irish (Episcopal) church in 1615 and reacted thence on the ' 
English and Scotch divines who prepared the Westminster Con¬ 
fession (1647). 

This last-named creed is worthy of especial attention, not 
merely because it is the most widely known in English-speaking 
countries, but because it is in reality the last great original Cal- 
vinistic creedal document and represents the most vigorous pro¬ 
test of Calvinism against the influences that were undermining 
its power. Bom out of the great religio-civil war that overthrew 
for the time the monarchy in Britain, it became the bulwark of 
Scottish orthodoxy and national freedom and came within a little 
of being imposed by force upon all the people of Britain. Like 
the Athanasian formula of old, it exhibits, to the minds of its 
authors, the one faith indispensable to salvation. We quote the 
most emphatic portions pertinent to our subject. 

Ill, 1. God from all eternity did, by the most wise and holy counsel of 
his will, freely and unchangeably ordain whatever comes to pass. 

3. By the decree of God, for the manifestation of his glory, some men and 
angels are predestinated unto everlasting life and others are foreordained to 
everlasting death. 

4. These angels and men, thus predestinated and foreordained, are par¬ 
ticularly and unchangeably designed; and their number is so certain and 
definite that it cannot be either increased or diminished. 

5. [as to those predestinated] .... and all to the praise of his glorious 
grace. 

7. [as to those passed by and ordained to wrath for their sin] .... all 
to the praise of his glorious justice. 

X, 3. Elect infants dying in infancy are regenerated and saved by Christ 
through the Spirit who worketh when and where and how he pleaseth. So 
also are all other elect persons, who are incapable of being outwardly called 
by the ministry of the word. 

4. Others, not elected, though they may be called by the ministry of the 
word and may have some common operations of the Spirit, yet they never 
truly come to Christ and therefore cannot be saved, much less can men, not 
professing the Christian religion, be saved in any way whatsoever, be they 
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never so diligent to frame their lives according to the light of nature and the 
law of that religion they profess, and to assert and maintain that they may, is 
very pernicious and to be detested. 

XXI, 4. [Prayer to be made for all the living, present or future, but not 
for the dead or those known to have sinned unto death.] 

XXXII, 1. The bodies of men, after death, return to death and see corrup¬ 
tion; but their souls—which neither die nor sleep—having an immortal sub¬ 
sistence, immediately return to God who gave them. The souls of the right¬ 
eous, being then made perfect in holiness, are received into the highest heavens, 
where they behold the face of God in light and glory, waiting for the full 
redemption of their bodies; and the souls of the wicked are cast into hell 
where they remain in torments and utter darkness, reserved to the judgment 
of the great day. Besides these two places for souls separated from their 
bodies, the Scripture acknowledgeth none. 

There follow articles setting forth the usual doctrines of bodily 
resurrection, reunion with souls, universal judgment, and endless 
bliss or suffering. 

This rapid survey is sufficient to make it plain that the orthodox 
Protestant doctrine of the future life, as regards its form, is just 
the Roman Catholic doctrine simplified, corrected, and made 
more rigid. Natural theology is the basis: the soul is inherently 
immortal; salvation in its final meaning consists not in the gift 
of immortality but in deliverance from everlasting misery to 
blessedness; as a process it is judicial; the verdict, once pro¬ 
nounced, is forever unalterable and the sentence is to unmitigated 
good or ill. The need of certainty compelled the Protestant 
theologians to recognize only one doctrine of the future in the 
Bible and they thought it was there drawn out in detail, even to 
the extent of defining the future relations of soul and body. In 
the same interest everything was traced to the unconditioned 
decree of an absolute will. In the interest of morality they declared 
for the eternal character of sin, its infinite demerit and the unex- 
tinguishable nature of its punishment (the Articles of the Anglican 
church are notably silent on this point). Not only so, but the 
reality of sin is grounded on the decree of God with the result 
that the moral dualism of this life is projected into the everlasting 
ages. The interest of faith in the divine grace was maintained 
by reaffirming in its severest form the doctrine of original sin 
and thereby placing all the non-elect under condemnation. There 
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could be no compromise on this question. Every rational being 
was absolutely designated either to bliss or woe eternal. At 
death all was over—no purgatory, no further probation, no remedy 
—and the last judgment was only a public pronouncement. 

The pitiful thing is that, in their zeal for the prerogative of 
God, the eternal validity of the moral law, and the absoluteness 
of distinguishing grace, men forgot the infinite love. Lutherans 
have no word of hope for the unbaptized, even though mere infants. 
Calvinists by their reference to elect infants by implication leave 
the non-elect infants to perish with the rest of the non-elect. 
Purgatory and the limbus infantum et patrum being blotted out, 
there was left no other lot for these unfortunates than the pit of 
hell. Moreover, we look in vain in any of these confessions for a 
word of compassion for the heathen who had never heard the 
gospel. 

Can it be believed that this hard, unrelenting system represents 
truly the Protestant spirit ? By no means. These men wrought 
under the dark shadow of mediaeval Catholicism. The light 
broke through only in places. The unswerving moral conviction 
is Protestant. So also is the tone of confidence for the future, the 
assurance of the immediate personal possession of the divine grace, 
and the trust in the divine will. But the legalistic view of the 
relation between this life and the next, the idea of absolute external 
authority, revelation apprehended as information, penalty as 
award of pain, God as irresponsible, unquestionable will are 
Catholic. God becomes a magnified official and his humanness 
is sacrificed to his authority. 

Yet we should do great injustice to these men did we forget 
that those were times of fierce controversy and bitter religious 
wars. Protestantism was fighting for its life. These creeds were 
battle-cries. The Westminster Confession, for example, is to be 
read in the light of the desperate struggle against the autocracy 
of Charles the First and Laud and of the Puritan dread of the 
progress of Arminianism as an insinuating form of the Catholicism 
from which they had striven so long to be free. Hence the antithesis 
was put in the directest and extremest form. 

There was another side to Protestantism that came to expres- 
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sion somewhat later, when the Protestant churches felt safer from 
Catholic attacks and could be freer in their utterance. Even in 
Reformation days other views were advocated. Hamack 10 makes 
the strong statement: “It is important to observe that a large 
number of the Reformers had a leaning to Apocatastasis (Restora- 
tionism) and that they hotly contested the Catholic notions of 
the Sacraments.” I am unable to feel sure of the truth of this 
statement, especially if we leave out the Anabaptists. However 
that may be, there are not a few evidences of the presence in Protes¬ 
tantism of a kindlier spirit. A more hopeful view of the world 
and less categorical declarations respecting the divine will come 
to light in many places. The warmer side of Lutheranism and the 
more patient spirit of Anabaptism persisted in the Rhine Valley. 
The moderate spirit of many Anglican churchmen is shown in the 
increasing caution as the Articles take their final form. Both in 
England (see, for example, Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity ) and on 
the Continent the aggressive rational spirit began to whittle away 
the dogmas, to undermine the interpretations of a biblicism that 
was largely tributary to dogmatism, and to concentrate attention 
upon a few simple fundamentals. 

It is only in recent times that the full impact of these modifying 
influences has been understood, but we shall see that they have 
been at work continuously from the days of the Reformation to 
the present. The closing study of this series will be devoted to an 
attempt to outline the operation of the forces that have brought 
about a change of mind. 

10 Hist, of Dogma , VII, 128, note. 
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Comparative religion is unable to make a satisfactory investi¬ 
gation of the successive stages in the religious life of the individual. 
For the purpose of religious education it is highly desirable to add 
to the historical survey and the ethnological cross-sections of 
comparative religion a longitudinal section of the religion of the 
individual. This, however, is impossible because the important 
data at the bottom of the series are unattainable. In the study 
of childhood as in the study of a primitive race the individual is so 
securely hidden away in the group that the most penetrating 
scientific method cannot find him, and the tendencies which are 
to integrate into religious experience are so taken in hand by the 
society which produces and envelops the new life that the student 
of religion must deal with a social product from the outset. The 
isolated religion of an individual does not exist, although in the 
more mature stages of prophetism and philosophy pronounced 
individual features always assert themselves. 

*The potential individuality in every child forbids, however, 
the assertion that he is only a mirror in which the religion of his 
immediate society and nothing more is reflected. There is from a 
very early time an active principle of personality, a growing 
selective power, a plus that comes out of the unmapped laboratory 
of the genesis of a new self, that may so arrange, transmute, and 
enrich the commonplace elements of the socio-religious matrix as 
to amount to genius. But nevertheless the newcomer can scarcely 
do more than select the given quarter which from day to day proves 
least unpleasant, while the fact of being on the great ship and in one 
cabin or another—or in the steerage—has been settled beforehand. 

Hence the religious life of the boy depends largely upon family 

x Books recommended: John L. Alexander, Boy Training , Y.M.C.A. Press; 
G. Stanley Hall, Youth , Its Education , Rigimcn and Hygiene , Appleton. 
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and community conditions which in turn rest upon economic 
considerations. Whatever demoralizes the home, degrades the 
community, and crushes out idealism also damns the souls of 
little children. It requires no deep investigation of modem society 
to prove that this is being done, and the guilt of economic injustice 
and rapacity is measured ultimately in the cost to the human 
spirit which in every child pleads for life and opportunity, and, 
alas, too often pleads in vain. 

The pre-adolescent and imitative religious life of the boy is 
fairly communicative, but as soon as the actual struggle of achieving 
a personal religion sets in under the pubertal stress the sphinx 
itself is not more reticent. The normal boy is indisposed to talk 
about the affairs of his inner life. Probably they are too chaotic 
to formulate even to himself. If he is unspoiled he clothes his 
soul with a spiritual modesty which some of his sentimental elders 
might well cultivate. If he does break silence it will probably 
be in terms of the religious cult that has given him nurture. For 
all of these reasons it is exceedingly difficult to trace with certainty 
the development of his personal religion. 

The indubitable and hopeful fact is that in every normal boy 
the potent germ of religion is present. Usually in early adolescence 
it bursts its casings and shoots into consciousness, powerfully 
affecting the emotions and the will. Certain stages of this process 
will be in the nature of crisis according to the strength of the 
opposition encountered in the personal moral struggle, and in 
opposing social conditions. Nothing but calamity can forestall 
this progressive moral adjustment to the whole world. To believe 
otherwise is to indict God for the purpose of covering our own 
blunders. In proportion as society prevents or perverts this 
moral outreach after God, it pollutes and endangers itself. The 
atmosphere that kills the lily creates the stench. 

In the passage of the boy’s religious life from the imitative 
type to the personal and energized form, or, as he experiences 
conversion, the battle is usually waged about some concrete moral 
problem . His conscience has become sensitive with regard to 
profanity, lying, impurity, or some particular moral weakness or 
maladjustment and his struggle centers on that. Being often 
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defeated under the adolescent sense-pressure and confusion, he 
naturally seeks help, and help from the highest source of virtue. 
He has secreted somewhere in his heart ulterior ideals of service, 
but for the time being his chief concern is very properly himself; 
for if he “loses out” with himself he knows that all other worthy 
ambitions are annulled. 

But a religious culture that keeps him in this self-centered 
feverish state is pathetically morbid and harmful. It short- 
circuits the religious life. This is the chief criticism of the devo¬ 
tional type of Christian culture. It seeks to prolong a crisis and 
often begets insincerity or disgust. The real priest of boyhood 
will certainly stand near by at this all-important time, but he 
will always manifest a refined respect for the birth-chamber of 
the soul. In patient and hopeful sympathy, in friendship that is 
personal and not professional, knowing that the door of the heart 
is opened only from within, the true minister, like his Master, 
waits. He knows, too, that a few words suffice in the great decisions 
of life, and that the hand clasp of manly love speaks volumes. 
The prime qualification is a friendship that invites and respects 
confidence and a life that is above criticism. 

Another important aid in bringing the boy over the threshold 
of vital and purposeful religion is the favorable influence of his 
group or gang. The disposition to move together which is so 
pronounced in every other field must not be ignored here. In the 
ideal club the “gang” will be bringing the boy toward the altar of 
the church and at the right point along the way the minister who 
is properly intimate with each boy will be assured in private con¬ 
ference of the good faith and earnest purpose of his prospective 
church member. 

Before receiving boys into active church membership it is well 
that they be given a course of instruction in a preparatory class. 
Only so can the fundamentals of religion and the duties of church 
membership be intelligently grasped. The value to the boy is also 
enhanced when the ceremony of induction is made formal and 
impressive to a degree that shall not be surpassed in his entrance 
into any other organization. By all means the boy should not be 
neglected after he has been received into the church. Mistakes of 
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this sort are common wherever undue importance attaches to the 
conversion experience, and the numerical ideal of church success 
prevails. If the task becomes too great for the pastor let him find a 
responsible “big brother” for every boy received into the church. 

As the critical or skeptical traits of youth develop in later 
adolescence the intellectual formulas and supports of religion will 
be overhauled. What the boy has brought over out of the early 
imitative and memorizing period of life will probably come up for 
review in later adolescence. If his inherited theology corresponds 
to experience and verifies itself in the light of the scientific methods 
of school and college no great difficulty will be experienced. But 
if it does not square with the youth’s set of verifiable facts then 
there is added to his necessary moral struggle for self-possession 
and spiritual control the unnecessary and dangerous quest for a 
new faith, so that he is forced to swap horses in midstream and 
when the spring freshet is on. 

Possibly this reorganization involved in the adolescent flux and 
reflection cannot be altogether avoided, but with proper care much 
could be done to lessen its dangers and to preserve a substantial 
continuity from childhood through youth and to the end of life. 
It is a help not to have to be introduced to an altogether new God 
in these succeeding stages. To preserve his identity enriches and 
safeguards the life. The imagination and wonder instinct of the 
child, his use of “natural religion,” his confirmation in habits of 
prayer, reverence, and worship, his acquisition of choice religious 
literature by memorizing—can these interests be properly cared 
for without putting upon the young child a theological yoke which 
will subsequently involve pain and perhaps apostasy ? 

It is undoubtedly easier to point out the desirability of furnishing 
childhood with the materials of a time-proof religion than to provide 
such an instrument. And it is less difficult to criticize the indis¬ 
criminate use of the Bible in instructing the young than to set 
forth the type of education in religion which will satisfy alike the 
mental requirements of childhood and youth. What course should 
be followed with the pre-adolescent boy in order that the youth 
may be not less but more religious ? 

In offering any suggestion in this direction it should be borne 
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in mind that natural religion or the religion of nature makes a 
strong appeal to the child. He readily believes in the presence 
of God in animate nature with all its wonder and beauty. Creator- 
ship and the expression of the divine will in the normal processes 
are taken for granted. The orderly world is to him proof of mind 
and method; and perhaps the first mistake in the average religious 
teaching is the departure from this broad basis of faith to what is 
termed “revealed religion” and is at the same time the religion 
of miracle. The introduction of miracle as a basis of faith amounts 
to sowing the seeds of adolescent skepticism. 

The child should be taught to deal with Jewish folklore as with 
that of any other people. While the religious value of the biblical 
literature should be used to the full, the Bible as a book should not 
be given artificial ranking. Nor should any belief contrary to 
his reason be imposed as an obligation. But the ever-open pos¬ 
sibility of things that surpass present human comprehension 
should be preserved, and the sense of wonder which the scientist 
may ever have should be carefully nurtured. If the teacher vio¬ 
lates the child’s right to absolute honesty here let him not bemoan 
nor condemn the skepticism of later years. 

The child can also believe in the presence of God in his own 
moral discernment. He can be taught to obey his sense of 1 ‘ ought ” 
and to enjoy thereby, from very early years, a rich measure of 
harmony. Through such experience he discovers to himself the 
joy of being at one with God. He has proof of the constructive 
power of righteousness, and conversely he learns the destructive 
power of sin. He finds that the constituted order is essentially 
moral and that the duty of all alike is to conform to that fact. 

He can easily comprehend also the struggle of the better 
self to rule over the worse self. The battle of the rational and 
spiritual to gain supremacy over the instinctive and animalistic 
is known to him. To be master of himself and to exercise a con¬ 
trol that is more and more spiritual, to get the better of things 
and circumstances, to reduce his world to obedience to his gradually 
enlightened will—that is his task. In this he proves, under right 
guidance, the supremacy of the spiritual and may be encouraged 
to project it even into a hope of personal immortality. 
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Very early, too, he gets some proof of the fact of human solidar¬ 
ity ; especially so if he has brothers and sisters. The social character 
of good and the anti-social character of bad conduct is demon¬ 
strated day in and day out in the family. And enlargement of 
the concentric circles that bound his life only demonstrates over 
and over again the social nature of goodness. On this basis 
sufficient inspiration for personal righteousness and altruism is 
afforded by the world's need of just these things. Every normal 
child responds to the appeal of living to make the world better. 
Children always “want to help." 

Apart from every speculative question the child accepts the 
ethical leadership of Jesus. And he should understand that 
discipleship consists in conduct that conforms to His spirit. To 
make the test creedal is not only contrary to the intensely prag¬ 
matic character of childhood but inimical to the resistless spirit of 
inquiry and speculation which breaks out in reflective youth. 
Childhood needs a religion of deeds. If a religion of dogma and 
detached sentiment is substituted the youth may some day awake 
to the fact that he can throw the whole thing overboard and 
experience a relief rather than a loss. If from his earliest experience 
in the home he has lived under the wholesome influence of applied 
rather than speculative Christianity, he will be spared much of the 
danger incident to theological reconstruction. 

In emphasizing this point of applied Christianity, and as illus¬ 
trating the fact that the boy's initial religious struggle, which 
necessitates a quest for God, centers about concrete temptations, 
it may be in place to make mention of a problem which lies very 
close to personal religion and social welfare. On the one hand the 
very altruism which is exalted and glorified in religion has its 
physical basis in the sex life, and on the other hand the sex life, 
unless it be guarded by religious control, ever threatens to devas¬ 
tate all the higher values of the soul. Hence the problem of the 
boy’s personal purity has profound religious significance. 

As yet there is little consensus of opinion as to the best way 
of keeping him pure. Parents, educators, and religious leaders, 
however, are showing increased concern in this difficult problem, 
and there is good ground to believe that prudery and indifference 
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must gradually give place to frank and intelligent consideration 
of this vital and difficult subject. 

It must be granted, however, that it is as impossible as it is 
undesirable to keep the boy ignorant. His own natural curiosity, 
together with his school and street experience, are fatal to such a 
Fool's Paradise. Moreover, the general attitude of suppression 
and secrecy rather stimulates curiosity, and often amounts to the 
plain implication that everything that has to do with the perpetua¬ 
tion of our species is of necessity evil and shameful. This “ con¬ 
spiracy of silence" makes against true virtue. Religious instruc¬ 
tion, based upon the confession of the repentant David, “Behold, 
I was begotten in iniquity and in sin did my mother conceive me," 
has helped to perpetuate a sinister attitude toward this whole 
question—an attitude not without some foundation in the moral 
history of man. 

It has also been convenient and consistent, in support of the 
doctrine of man’s depravity, to exploit this dark view so as to 
make him a fit subject for redemption. Somehow, the traditional 
“ Fall" and procreation have been so associated in religious thinking 
that it has been practically impossible for the religious mind to 
entertain any favorable consideration of the physical conditions 
of human genesis. Very naturally that which is under the ban, 
being the seat of human sin, the bond that binds each generation 
to fallen Adamic nature, must take its place as surreptitious and 
evil—and never positively within the sanctioned and ordained 
agencies of God. 

Does such an attitude contribute to man’s highest good and 
to the strength and scope of religious control? Is it better to 
alienate and outlaw so important a phase of human existence or 
to bring it into intelligent accord with the divine will? Is it 
not conceivable that in this field, as in every other that is normal 
to human life, there will be a gain to humanity, and to the value 
of religion as a helper of mankind, by a frank attempt to bring 
the whole life to the dignifying conception of a reasonable service 
to one’s Maker ? 

Granting that such an attempt is desirable, we come face to 
face with the necessity of imparting such information as will make 
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the boy’s way of duty plain, and will elevate the subject to a place 
of purity and religious worth. In this process of instruction, 
which is nothing less than a sacred responsibility, the most common 
fault of the parent, physician, teacher, and pastor is that of delay. 
By the time a boy is eight years of age, he should have been informed 
as to his residence within and his birth from his mother, and this 
in such a way as wonderfully to deepen his love for her, and to 
beget in him a respect for all women to the end of his life. 

It is well that the mother should first inform him in that spirit 
of utmost confidence which shall preclude his indiscriminate talk 
with other people upon this subject. He should know, too, that 
further information will be given as he needs it, and that he can 
trust his parents to be frank and true with'him in this as in every¬ 
thing else. By all means let the mother tell the story and not 
some unfortunately vicious or polluted companion. There are 
three reasons at least for informing him thus early in life. One is 
that sufficient curiosity has usually developed by this time, another 
is that the first information should come from a pure source, and 
a third is that the information should precede the dawn of sex 
consciousness and sex sensations. This is the best way to fortify 
a boy against the indecent language and suggestions of school and 
street. 

In the same spirit will the father impart to the boy a little 
later the fact of the original residence within himself of the seed 
from which the boy grew. By the father’s reverent treatment of 
the subject in the hour of a boy’s confidence, and in response to his 
just curiosity, he may hallow forever the boy’s conception of the 
marriage relation and emphasize the vast amount of tenderness 
and regard that is due every mother. For the boy to feel sure that 
he has been told the truth by his father, and to realize that his 
father regards these facts in an honorable and clean way, will rob 
a thousand indecent stories of their damage. 

It belongs to the father to redeem the boy’s idea of human 
procreation from obscenity, and, under right conditions, to have 
this process regarded by his boy as the most wonderful responsibility 
that falls to man. Sometime before the boy has reached thirteen, 
the father will have explained to him the facts and temptations 
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of the pubescent period. The crime of allowing boys in middle and 
later adolescence to worry themselves sick over normal nocturnal 
emissions, and often to fall into the hands of the quack, or of the 
advocate of illicit intercourse, lies at the door of the negligent father. 

The enervating results of self-abuse, the loss of manliness and 
self-respect, and the possible damage to future offspring will have 
weight in safeguarding the boy who has already been fortified by 
a high and just conception of the procreative power which is to be 
his. Moreover, in the severe battle that is waged for self-control, 
the boy should be given every aid of proper hygiene in clothing, 
sleeping conditions, baths, exercise, diet, and social intercourse. 
Plenty of exercise but not thorough exhaustion, good athletic 
ideals, a spare diet at night, good hours, and freedom from evil 
suggestion, entertainments, or reading; his time and attention 
healthfully occupied—these precautions, in addition to enlighten¬ 
ment as above indicated, will, if there are no conditions calling for 
minor surgery, go a long way toward preserving the boy’s integ¬ 
rity under the temptations incident to sex life. It is to be feared 
that many boys have been wronged by the failure of parents and 
physicians to have some slight operation—either circumcision or 
its equivalent—performed in the early days of infancy. 

Books on the subject are not best for the boy. They tend to 
make him morbid and often stimulate the evil which they seek 
to cure. Nor is it wise, prior to the age of fifteen, to open up the 
loathsome side of the subject, concerning the diseases that are 
the outcome of the social evil. After that age, talks by a reputable 
physician, pointing out the terrible results to oneself, his wife, 
and his descendants, may be fitting and helpful. The minister 
should make frequent use of the physician in having him address 
on different occasions the fathers and the mothers of the boys. 
To hold such meetings in the church building is an altogether 
worthy use of the institution. 

In cases where parent and physician have failed to do their 
duty, and the pastor is on proper terms of friendship with the boy, 
it becomes his duty to tell the boy plainly and purely a few of the 
important things which he ought to know in order to avoid moral 
shipwreck. 
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If credence is to be given to the startling reports of immorality 
in high schools, based, as is commonly claimed, upon ignorance, 
then the time has certainly come for plain speech, and the boys and 
girls should be gathered together in separate companies for instruc¬ 
tion in sex hygiene and morality. Any education which makes 
no deliberate attempt to conserve human happiness and social 
welfare in this important respect is inadequate and culpable. 
The testimony that comes from juvenile courts, girls’ rescue homes, 
and boys’ reformatories constitutes a grave indictment of society 
for its neglect to impart proper information. 

It is part of the minister’s task to work for a better day in this 
as in every phase of moral achievement. Next to the physician 
he best knows the mental and physical suffering, the moral defeat, 
and the awful injustice to women and children whom the libertine 
pollutes with incurable diseases. If he is a true pastor, he will 
strive to keep the boys pure through expert instruction to parents, 
through personal advice, through wholesome activity and recrea¬ 
tion, through courses on sexual hygiene in the public schools, 
through war on indecency in billboard, dance, and theater, through 
absolute chastity of speech, and, in general, through an ideal of 
life and service which shall lift the boys’ ambitions out of the low 
and unhealthy levels of sense gratification. To put the spiritual 
nature in control is his high and sacred opportunity. 

The importance of the minister’s part in this struggle for the 
body and soul of youth is based upon the fact that in this critical 
encounter there is no aid that is comparable with religion. Thou¬ 
sands of honest, serious-minded men frankly confess that in 
modem conditions they see little hope of this battle being won 
without religion as a sanction of right conduct. The boy needs 
God, a God to whom he can pray in the hour of temptation. He 
needs to regard his life with all its powers as God’s investment, 
which he must not squander or pervert. 

Here, as everywhere else in boy life, the loyalty appeal, which, 
as nothing else, will keep him true to mother and father, to 
society, and to God, stands the religious leader in good stead. 
Upon honor he will not violate the confidence of his parents, and 
the trust imposed in him by his Maker. Upon honor he will 
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deport himself toward the opposite sex as he would wish other 
boys to regard his own sister; and the religious teacher has it 
within his power, if he will keep in touch with boys, to create and 
preserve an ideal of manly, chivalry that will effectively withstand 
both the insidious temptations of secret sin and the bolder induce¬ 
ments of social vice. Only, this can never be done by the formal 
work of the pulpit alone. Nothing but the influence of a pure, 
strong man, mediated in part through the parents of the boy, 
supported by scientific facts, and operating directly on the boy’s 
life, through the mighty medium of a personal friendship, can 
perform this saving ministry. If there were nothing more to be 
gained through intimate acquaintance with boys than thus forti¬ 
fying them in this one inevitable and prolonged struggle, it would 
warrant all the energy and time consumed in the minister’s attempt 
to enter into the hallowed friendship and frank admiration of the 
boys of his parish. 

For such reasons it is important that the implications of dis- 
cipleship be made very plain to the boy, and this in terms of specific 
conduct in the home, at school, on the playground, at work, and 
in all the usual social relations. Without this there may be fatal 
inconsistencies in the boy’s conduct, not because he is essentially 
vicious, but because he has been unable to interpret high-sounding 
sermons and biblical ideals in terms of commonplace duty. If 
the evangelical message encourages, condones, or permits this 
divorce, it becomes an instrument of incalculable harm. Boys 
must be held to a high and reasonable standard of personal duty 
and group endeavor. 

From this point of view the weakest feature of the church 
boys’ club is its tendency to overlook specific work for others. 
The serious-minded leader will not be altogether satisfied in merely 
holding boys together for a “good time,” wholesome as that may 
be. The service ideal must be incorporated into the activities of 
the club. The nascent altruism of the boy should receive impetus 
and direction and the members should engage in united and 
intelligent social service. Give the boy a worthy job; give him a 
hard job; give him a job that calls for team work; and give him 
help and appreciation in the doing of it. 
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It is sometimes difficult to devise and execute a program of 
this kind because of the limited opportunities of the particular 
town in which the club exists and the narrow ideals of the church 
with which the club is affiliated. Yet it is always preferable to 
enlist the boys in some altruistic enterprise which lies close enough 
at hand to give it the full weight of reality. Only so can we 
satisfy the concrete value-judgment of the young matriculant 
in the great school of applied religion. This, however, should 
not be to the exclusion of those vast idealistic movements for 
human good embodied in worldwide missionary propaganda of a 
medical, educational, and evangelistic type. Only, taking the 
boy as he is, it is not best to begin with those, because of their 
lack of reality to him and because of his inability to participate 
except by proxy. It is well that he should extend himself to some 
far-away need by contributing of his means, but these gifts will 
get their proper significance and his philanthropic life will preserve 
its integrity by performing the particular service which to his own 
immediate knowledge needs to be done. 

The proper care and beautifying of the streets and public places 
in his own community, the collection of literature for prisoners or 
the inmates of asylums or hospitals near at hand, supplying play 
equipment, clothing, or any useful thing for unfortunate boys in 
congested city districts, helping the minister and church in the 
distribution of printed matter and alms, aiding smaller boys in the 
organization of their games, helping some indigent widow, giving 
an entertainment, selling tickets, souvenirs, or any merchantable 
article which they may properly handle for the purpose of devoting 
the profits to some immediate charity, making for sale articles in 
wood, metal, or leather for the same purpose, winning other boys 
from bad associations to the better influences of their own group, 
helping in the conduct of public worship by song or otherwise, 
acting as messengers and minute-men for the pastor—something 
of this sort should engage part of their time and attention in order 
that they may be drawn into harmony with the spirit of the church. 

Ordinarily the general administration of the church could be 
made more effective and the standard activities more attractive 
if the preacher would keep the boy in mind in constructing and 
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illustrating his sermons and would make appeal to the known 
interests of boyhood, and if music committees would adopt a 
policy for the development and use of his musical ability instead 
of stifling and ignoring this valuable religious asset and rendering 
the boy so far forth useless to and estranged from the purposes 
and activities of the church. In church music the paid quartette 
alone means the way of least resistance and of least benefit, and 
it is a suicidal device if it means the failure of the church to enlist 
boys in the rare religious development to be achieved in sacred 
song and in participation in public worship. It is to be regretted 
that hymns suited to boyhood experience are very rare and that 
so little effort is made to interest and use the boy in the stated 
worship of the church. 

But if these evils were remedied there would still be the menace 
of the Sunday school which, although generally a worthy institu¬ 
tion, usually succeeds at the cost of the church-going habit which 
might otherwise be cultivated in the boy. To make a Sunday- 
school boy instead of a church boy is a net loss, and with the present 
Sunday congestion there is little likelihood of securing both of 
these ends. Probably it will become necessary to transfer what 
is now Sunday-school work to week-day periods as well as to reno¬ 
vate public worship, before a new generation of churchmen can 
be guaranteed. 

In the meantime loyalty cultivated by a variety of wholesome 
contacts largely outside of traditional church work must serve to 
win and retain the boys of today. For loyalty to the minister 
who serves them readily passes over into loyalty to the church 
which he likewise serves. Wherever the club is made up pre¬ 
dominantly of boys from the church families, it will be well to 
have an occasional service planned especially for the boys—one 
which they will attend in a body. Such a Sunday-evening service 
for boys and young men may be held regularly once a month 
with good success, and the value of such meetings is often enhanced 
by short talks from representative Christian laymen. Demands 
for service as well as the important questions of personal religion 
should be dealt with in a manly, straightforward way. Beating 
about the bush forfeits the boy’s respect. 
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In preaching to boys the minister will appeal frankly to manly 
and heroic qualities. He will advance no dark premise of their 
natural estrangement from God but will postulate for all a sonship 
which is at once a divine challenge to the best that is in them and 
the guaranty that the best is the normal and the God-intended 
life. They must qualify for a great campaign under the greatest 
soul that ever lived. They engage to stand with him against sin 
in self and in all the world about, and in proportion as they take 
on his mission will they realize the necessity of high personal 
standards and of that help which God gives to all who are dedicated 
to the realization of the kingdom. 

The normal boy will not deliberately choose to sponge upon 
the world. He intends to do the fair thing and to amount to 
something. He dreams of making his life an actual contribution 
to the welfare and glory of humanity. When it is put before him 
rightly he will scorn a selfish misappropriation of his life, and will 
enter the crusade for the city that hath foundations whose builder 
and maker is God. Happy is the minister who has boys that bring 
their chums to see him for the purpose of enlistment. Happy is 
the minister whose hand often clasps the outstretched hand of the 
boy pledging himself to the greatest of all projects—the kingdom 
of God in the earth; to the greatest of all companies—the company 
of those who in all time have had part in that task, and to the 
greatest of all captains—Jesus of Nazareth. 
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A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON 
THE EFFICIENT CHURCH 

Some institutions are of the nature of orphan asylums; they do not 
expect to he the birthplace of their members. Churches are not of this sort. 
They must be homes , the spiritual birthplaces of thousands and tens of 
thousands , if they are to continue. A church that is barely holding its 
own as a church will soon have little of its own to hold. Efficiency in 
organization wiU be an idle dream if there is no institution to organize. 
It would be pleasant if we could assume that the church like the state does 
not need to propagate itself , but it is essential to recognize the need of efficiency 
in such propagation. 

These studies on the literature of church efficiency , of which this is the 
fourth , are being conducted by Professor Shailer Mathews, Dean of 
the Divinity School of the University of Chicago , and all questions con¬ 
cerning them should be addressed to the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature. 

THE FOURTH ELEMENT OF CHURCH EFFICIENCY: ORGANIZATION FOR 
EXTENSION IN THE HOME FIELD 

There have been times when those who discussed the church regarded 
expansion as a secondary matter. They seemed to take it for granted 
that the church would grow of its own power and that if it possessed 
good educational arrangements, the increase of the church would be 
normal and steady. There is, of course, much to be said in favor of 
such a view, particularly in so far as it regards the Sunday school as the 
normal recruiting ground of the church. But church efficiency is by 
no means complete until the church itself as a religious institution is 
strong. A church that has no congregation will never be as strong as 
a church with a congregation. The message of the pulpit is not merely 
pedagogical; it must be hortative and evangelical; it must not only 
seek to train an existing membership, but it must gather a member¬ 
ship to train. Our recoil from the excesses of some evangelists should 
not lead us to neglect the psychological and social worth of evangelism. 
Only it must be true to the laws of spiritual health and it must be above 
any suspicion of being a merely money-making device. An expanding 
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church cannot afford to be unevangelizing. The problem of church 
efficiency here is one of proper arrangements. 

A scholarly study of the entire problem of evangelism is that of 
Charles E. McKinley, Educational Evangelism . Like so much of the 
material which we have already noted in these studies it begins with a 
discussion of adolescence and its spiritual significance. This discussion 
leads naturally to the conception of Christian character as the result 
of Christian nurture. Mr. McKinley very properly criticizes as super¬ 
ficial the formula of Bushnell that the child is to grow up a Christian 
never knowing himself to be otherwise, but he himself holds that, 
“the Spirit of God will work along the lines of vital connection to 
reproduce in the children the Christian character of their parents, with 
as much of fidelity and certitude as, by the same vital connection, 
their mental and physical characteristics are made to reappear.” Many, 
if not a majority, of students of heredity would question such a sweeping 
statement and yet it is certainly true that Christianity will not proceed 
much more rapidly than the development of the Christian family. 
The obligation of the Christian parents, whatever may be the effect of 
heredity, is undeniable; they are to see to it that their children definitely 
commit themselves to Jesus Christ and his church. There is serious 
danger lest Christian parents should find it easier to talk about religion 
to other peoples’ children than to their own. Christian nurture, as 
Professor McKinley properly says, is a preparation, but not a final 
work. It fails because it neglects the fact that boys and girls do not 
always do that which is right. Whatever may be true of various tem¬ 
peraments there will be different ways of entering new and higher 
spiritual experience. Christian nurture will undoubtedly be helpful 
for boys and girls of certain types, but it does not do for those who are 
possessed of the temperaments of the Prodigal* Son. 

With this general clearing of the ground Mr. McKinley goes on to 
discuss the evangelism of Jesus and the adjustment of the gospel to 
different types of people. This latter task he regards as peculiarly 
the work of the Sunday school. It deals particularly with the spiritually 
restless adolescents and forms groups to which the appeal can be most 
easily made. The author very sensibly handles the problem of doubt 
and the need of direct appeal to the will, but his interest is on the 
whole more concerned with the Sunday school than the revival meeting. 
For this reason his volume is likely to prove of real help to those who 
are interested in improving methods of religious education, but are 
more or less suspicious lest these educational improvements shall sub- 
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stitute mere information about the Bible and religion for definite religious 
experience itself. 

But the Sunday school is only one agent in the process of evangelism, 
and the revival meeting is yet only another. The church cannot be 
content simply to exploit existing institutions. There must be expan¬ 
sion reaching over a new field. The appeal of the world in terms of 
foreign missions belongs to a later study. At the present time we are 
concerned only with the efficient method of building up the church at 
home. As a matter of fact this is a more difficult and tedious task than 
foreign missions itself. It is not enough to get people to join the church 
here in America; they must be taught to be Christian philanthropists, 
Christian reformers, Christian sociologists, Christian business men. In 
the same proportion as the meaning of Christianity shifts from the 
acceptance of a formula or a creed to a development of Christlike life 
does the problem of Christianity become more difficult. It is always 
easier to make fanatics than strong, temperate, and beneficent Chris¬ 
tians. 

A volume that reaches the heart of home-mission problems is that 
by the Secretary of the Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church, Joseph Ernest McAfee, Missions Striking Home. In it he dis¬ 
cusses the needs of our American country. This is seen to be something 
more than a mere over-swelling of church membership. Dr. McAfee 
sees plainly that foreign missions will not save America. They did 
not save Africa, or Syria, or Rome. America must itself be Christian 
and in particular must the West be Christian. It is a most vivid picture 
that he gives of the new West as it develops in business and population. 
It is in this tremendous development that he sees the need of the church 
which must be transformed by Christianity as it develops. The tone 
of the new towns must be Christian or it will be thoroughly unchristian. 
Similarly in the case of the immigrants. He desires no particular 
method of the experts, but the simple policy of taking immigrants 
into the church. His discussion in this particular seems rather super¬ 
ficial, for it does not touch upon one of the most vital problems of the 
day, namely, the development of a national church in America. But 
then Dr. McAfee is not so much in this volume giving a scientific dis¬ 
cussion of the problem of christianizing our new nation, as trying to 
stimulate interest in the problem itself. And most assuredly this 
little volume will accomplish this result. Its striking characteristic 
is that which must be thoroughly digested by all American Christians, 
namely, that church expansion springs from well-solidified churches; 
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it is the churches themselves, not methods or enthusiasm, that will 
ultimately meet the need of the day. 

A far more elaborate and scientific presentation of the problem con¬ 
nected with our changing population is that by Howard B. Grose, 
Aliens or Americans? It is a study of our immigrants and matters 
which are immediately connected with them. In it Dr. Grose traces 
the immigrants from their homes, discusses the motives which lead them 
to come to our country, describes the steamships in which they came, 
and the method of their admission to our land, sets forth problems of 
distributing them through the country and all the other problems 
which must occur to any thoughtful student in terms of sweat-shops, 
and discloses naturalization frauds, poverty, and all sorts of abuses. 
It is an extraordinarily compact volume which Dr. Grose has written 
and well adapted, because of questions and references, for use in Bible 
classes. It is by no means a depressing book, but will certainly make 
its readers feel the imperative need of activity on the part of the church. 

A good volume to follow that by Dr. Grose is that by Dr. Charles 
Hatch Sears, The Redemption of the City . The author of this volume 
is the executive secretary of the New York City Baptist City Mission 
Society and he has gathered his material at first hand. The volume is 
a study of social assets rather than of liabilities. Mr. Sears discovers 
all sorts of forces at work to redeem the city. The municipalities are 
establishing institutions such as evening classes, vacation schools, 
playgrounds, medical services, while there are innumerable other forces 
at work which are seeking to ameliorate the condition of the poor. The 
mere list of these activities will be a revelation to many readers, but in 
particular the place of the church in the redemption of the city is empha¬ 
sized. In this point the volume is of particular significance. Many 
suggestions are made as to how the church can be of more significance 
to the community both individually and in federations. Notwithstand¬ 
ing that he sees the difficulties which face the church, he is full of hope. 
The gravity of the problem is not to be denied, particularly as one sees 
how badly united are the Protestant forces. But notwithstanding 
one’s confidence in the power of God and the gospel, the reading of such 
a volume as this by Mr. Sears brings one back once more to the convic¬ 
tion that it is impossible for churches merely to drift; they must have a 
policy in the city-mission work and this policy must be one of co-operative 
Protestantism rather than individual churches. 

As a sort of footnote to the great questions discussed by these 
volumes we would add the volume of Charles Stelzle, Principles of 
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Successful Church Advertising. Mr. Stelzle is a master of publicity and 
in this volume he has not only used his own experience, but he has 
gathered together the results of the experience of other men. The 
volume contains advice on pretty nearly every subject from electric 
signs to handbills. Any church which will undertake to follow a 
tenth of the methods he suggests will find itself waking up and the 
community beginning to recognize its power. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. By what sort of pioneers was your community founded? Were they 
religious ? Can you explain any peculiarities of the church life of your town 
by reference to them ? 

2. What are the chief arguments for and against revival meetings ? 

3. How large a proportion of the membership of your church came from 
the Sunday school ? Why ? 

4. Which is the better method of evangelizing the city: a number 
of small independent missions or a few large mission churches supported 
co-operatively by a denomination ? 

5. What proportion of the benevolent funds of a church should be applied 
to home missions ? To foreign missions ? 

6. Is there danger lest individual churches neglect evangelizing methods ? 

7. Why do churches move from the center of the city ? Do those centers 
become uninhabited ? 

8. Is there danger of Protestantism becoming a suburban religion ? If so, 
what is to be done ? 

Other volumes: Strong, Our Country; Allen, Efficient Democracy; McCul¬ 
loch, The Open Church for the Unchurched; Steiner, On the Trail of the Immi¬ 
grant; Howe, The City the Hope of Democracy. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR LEADERS OF BIBLE CLUBS 
USING THE OUTLINE COURSES 

“The first great and permanent service that the Old Testament renders 
to a man is that it presents to him personalities worthy of the profoundest 
reverence. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦*♦♦♦♦*** 

“TheOld Testament affords even the most unfortunately circumstanced 
among us characters which are so great , and whose greatness lies so patently 
in their relation to God f that we are inevitably led to ascribe to them supreme 
worth. It is the patient scholarship of our times that has rendered their 
individualities intelligible and self-consistent. It has made plain to us 
the greatness of these men.” By leaders of classes much help may be 
secured from the Club Leader's Exchange , conducted by Georgia Louise 
Chamberlin, in the Biblical World. 


THE SOCIAL AND ETHICAL TEACHING OF JESUS 1 

For the sake of condensation it has been necessary to combine two 
subjects in the work of the month, either of which would furnish ample 
work for the entire period. The first of these, “ Jesus' Teaching con¬ 
cerning Wealth,” gives scope for the consideration of questions con¬ 
nected with the production, use, and abuse of wealth, as well as its 
proportionate valuation in relation to the other good things of life. 

The oft-repeated cry of the business or professional man, “I do 
not care for politics,” raises the question whether there is an obligation 
on every man as a member of a Christian commonwealth so to interest 
himself in politics as to bring about an acquaintance with political 
movements in their relation to Christian ideals and Christian conduct, 
and a supreme interest in the evolution of a lasting Christian state. 

The fact that Jesus presents no definite program for government 
or for politics makes it all the more important that we should search 
his words and his life to find to what conclusion his idealism and his 

1 A textbook, Mathews, Social and Ethical Teaching of Jesus , may be secured from 
the American Institute of Sacred Literature, for 50 cents, postage 4 cents. 
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sound judgment led him in his own attitude toward the ruling powers 
of his day, and what principles he laid down which might form a basis 
for a Christian state today. 

A program covering the first subject may be: (i) How did the Old 
Testament sages regard riches? Quotations by members of the class 
under heads (a) rich men favored of God, (b) ill-gotten riches, ( c ) the 
selfish rich, (d) the generous rich. (2) Stories indicative of Jesus’ 
attitude toward the poor. (3) Stories showing the attitude of Jesus 
toward the rich. (4) Examples of men of our own day who have used 
wealth as an opportunity for Christian service. (5) The attitude of 
Jesus toward labor. 

Questions for discussion. —(1) Did the riches or poverty of a person, 
as such, influence the relations of Jesus toward that person ? To what 
extent does it influence us as individuals? As a church? (2) Is the 
wealth of our community doing all that it should for the uplifting of 
the community ? 

A program upon the second subject of the month may consider: 
(1) Political conditions in Palestine at the time of Jesus. (2) Jesus 
as a citizen. (3) Some of the state activities of our own country which 
may be called distinctly Christian. (4) The application of the prin¬ 
ciples of Jesus to qualifications for political suffrage. (5) The attitude 
of Jesus toward the opportunities for political power which came to 
him. Would his answer have been different in democratic America 
of today ? 

Subject for discussion .—Are the governments of the world progressing 
toward Jesus’ ideal of a Christian state ? 


REFERENCE READING 

Chadwick, Social Relations in the Light of Christianity , pp. 37-49, 
136-41, 206-12; Hall, Social Solutions , pp. 349-58, 176-244; Mathews, 
Social Teaching of Jesus , chaps, v and vi; Peabody, Jesus Christ and 
the Social Question , chaps, iv and v; Gladden, Social Salvation , chaps, ii 
and iii; Clark, The Ideal of Jesus , chaps. Lx and xii; Heuver, Jesus' 
Teaching concerning Wealth , chaps, vi to xi. 

Articles will be found in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary and Hastings’ 
Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels under the following titles: “ Beggar,” 
“Benevolence,” “Giving,” “Interest,” “Money,” “Palestine,” “Poor,” 
“Poverty,” “Riches,” “Trades,” “Trade and Commerce,” “Tax,” 
“Tribute,” “Usury,” “Wealth.” 
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THE ORIGIN AND RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF THE OLD TESTAMENT BOOKS 1 


The leader of the class in this course of study is confronted each 
month with a new task. A knowledge of the historical background of 
Israel’s literature in the period before the exile does not furnish the 
necessary data for understanding the message which comes from the 
exile itself; nor is the historical study of the exile sufficient to equip 
one for an appreciation of the literature of the period following the 
conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, a period in which the Jews were drifting 
sometimes in small groups and occasionally in more notable companies 
back to their ruined city. 

The biblical accounts of some of the more important expeditions 
are found in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, but the accounts are 
confused and frequently inconsistent in details. The impression which 
it is important that the class should receive is that of the changing 
religious views indicated by the increased emphasis upon ritualism and 
the intensity of the religious fervor of the literature. Ritualism in 
Israel was not the expression of decadence in religious life, but of the 
passionate striving after that supreme holiness which might eventually 
bring the fulfilment of Israel’s dream, a theocratic kingdom over which 
Jehovah should rule and through which the whole world should turn 
to Israel’s God. 

It was in the hope of establishing such a state that desperate efforts 
were made to rebuild the city, to exclude from it all foreigners, and to 
establish an authorized program of religious life which would insure the 
individual and the nation from mistakes, and guarantee the sinlessness 
which seemed to the religious leaders of that day the necessary prepara¬ 
tion for the coming of Jehovah. 

Just as closely, therefore, as in previous periods is the work of 
historian, prophet, lawmaker, and poet bound to the history of the 
period. In our rapid survey of one hundred years we shall discover a 
new temple, a new lawbook, and a new gospel, in the recognition of the 
fact that Jehovah’s interest, compassion, and forgiveness are not offered 
to Israel alone, but to any nation which will accept it, in all the world. 

A program for the first meeting may be: (1) Early struggles in 
the new city. (2) The prophets and the temple. (3) Ezra’s expedi¬ 
tion. (4) Ezra’s attempt at reform. (5) Reading of three Psalms 
which may have come from this period. 

1 A course book may be secured from the American Institute of Sacred Litera¬ 
ture, The Origin and Religious Teaching of the Old Testament Books , by Georgia Louise 
Chamberlin. 50 cents, postage 4 cents. 
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Subject for discussion .—Had Ezra’s reform failed would the religion 
of Jehovah have gradually disappeared ? 

The class will find it a most interesting task to arrange the book 
of Ruth as a drama and present it very simply with appropriate costumes. 

A second program may take up: (i) Nehemiah and his expedition. 
(2) Nehemiah’s difficulties as a governor. (3) The new lawbook; 
its character; its relation to previous lawbooks (as Deuteronomy); 
its reception. (4) Malachi as a man of his times. (5) Joel’s problem. 
(6) A resume of the book of Jonah and its gospel. 

Subject for discussion .—How does increasing ritualism usually affect 
prophetic activity or power, that is, the sermon ? 

The Book of Esther will lend itself to dramatic action even better 
than Ruth. Let the class experiment along these lines. 

REFERENCE READING 

Kent, History of the Jewish People; H. P. Smith, Old Testament 
History , pp. 344-412; Wade, Old Testament History , pp. 465-511; 
Cornill, Prophets of Israel , 145-70; George Adam Smith, Book of the 
Twelve Prophets, Book II, pp. 225-543; Cheyne, Religion of Israel after 
the Exile; Bennett, The Religion of the Post-Exilic Prophets; Driver, 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament y pp. 42-59, 307-13, 
321-25, 343-58, 478-88, 516-54; McFadyen, Introduction to the Old 
Testament, pp. 27-36, 183-88, 196-200, 219-38, 290-94, 310-16, 332-56. 
Volumes on nearly all the books under consideration in this study are to 
be found in the series The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges , The 
Century Bible, and The Modern Reader's Bible. 

Articles will be found in both the four-volume and one-volume 
editions of the Hastings’ Bible Dictionary under the following titles: 
“Chronicles,” “Ezra,” “Nehemiah,” “Book of Nehemiah,” “Haggai,” 
“Book of Haggai,” “Zechariah,” “Book of Zechariah,” “Book of 
Malachi,” “Leviticus,” “Esther,” “Book of Esther,” “Ruth,” “Book 
of Ruth,” “Book of Joel,” “Book of Jonah,” “Persia,” “Darius,” 
“Artaxerxes,” “Susa.” 
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THE MORGAN COLLECTION OF COPTIC MANUSCRIPTS 

Professor Henri Hyvernat, of the Catholic University at Washing¬ 
ton, has just published in the Journal of Biblical Literature , Part I, 1912, 
the first scientific account of the extraordinary collection of Coptic 
manuscripts recently acquired by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. Some hints 
of the discovery of a mass of Coptic manuscripts have reached this 
country at various times within the last two years, but the facts of the 
discovery have not been definitely known. About two years ago some 
natives on the southwestern edge of the Fayum in Egypt chanced, 
among the ruins of an ancient convent, upon a stone vat containing a 
small library of Coptic manuscripts, biblical and patristic, together with 
the reed pens and leaden ink-wells of the scribes. It is this collection, 
hidden perhaps a thousand years ago, which has found its way, through 
the munificence of Mr. Morgan, to this country, and upon examination 
has proved, without doubt, for biblical study, the most important 
Coptic discovery yet made. 

The collection consists of fifty volumes, many of them still in their 
original bindings of the ninth or tenth century. Some of the manu¬ 
scripts are, indeed, dated in the early part of the ninth century, others 
in the tenth. Professor Hyvernat points out that they are thus the 
oldest dated Coptic manuscripts yet found. The collection includes 
six complete books of the Old Testament, Leviticus, Numbers, Deu¬ 
teronomy, I and II Samuel, and Isaiah. These are important since, 
hitherto, only fragments of these have come to light. In the New 
Testament the gospels of Matthew, Mark, and John are preserved entire, 
as are the epistles of Paul, of Peter, and of John. There is also a con¬ 
siderable part of Luke. There are some liturgical manuscripts, and what 
promises to be a very valuable group of apocryphal writings. 

Although these were found in the Fayum they are mostly in the 
Sahidic dialect. There are also two Fayumic manuscripts and a Bohai- 
ric copy of the gospels, not indeed complete, but of great value as the 
oldest copy of them in that dialect thus far found. The bringing of this 
collection to America is an event of great importance for American 
biblical and patristic studies. Professor Hyvernat is, we believe, 
intrusted with its investigation. 
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THE EARLY DAYS OF JUDAISM 

This is the general subject of the fourth volume of Professor Kent’s 
“Historical Bible,” 1 which, in turn, is a popular abridgment of his 
“Student’s Old Testament.” The present book follows the course of 
Jewish history from the fall of Jerusalem in 586 to the death of Herod 
the Great in 4 b.c. Various phases in the life and history of the people 
are selected as captions under which to cite excerpts from the contempo¬ 
rary literature, and these are followed by explanatory notes of a histori¬ 
cal, literary, or interpretative character. These explanatory paragraphs 
are designed to furnish a general acquaintance with the outlines of Jew¬ 
ish history as recorded in the later parts of the Old Testament literature, 
the apocryphal books, and some sections of Josephus’ narratives. One 
may question whether it would not have been more helpful to dwell less 
upon mere events, and to tell the reader more of the real inner life of 
Judaism and more of the actual religious world in which the Jewish 
religion of the time was shaped. This volume, however, contains much 
valuable information presented in a form convenient for use in the study 
of an important period about which the ordinary Bible reader is not apt 
to be at all well informed. 

Shirley Jackson Case 

The University of Chicago 


THE HEBREW PROPHETS 

In a graded curriculum of Bible-study it has long been a question 
where the prophets should be placed. Some have sought to include 
them among the heroes of Israel at about the sixth grade of the public 
school. But it is impossible to ask such young students to read the 
difficult prophetic writings. The dominantly political and social char¬ 
acter of the work of the prophets accords with the interest of students 
of the later high-school years. But for them also the material is exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to read. The composite character of the writings rendering 
large critical discrimination necessary, the want of chronological arrange¬ 
ment requiring a reordering of the various utterances of a given prophet, 

1 The Makers and Teachers of Judaism, from the Fall of Jerusalem to the Death of 
Herod the Great. By C. F. Kent. New York: Scribner, 1911. Pp. xiii-f 323. $1.00. 
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and particularly the highly symbolic character of the great utterances, 
have precluded the general use of this most significant portion of the 
Old Testament. 

There has been greatly needed a popular textbook that should make 
the prophetic writings accessible and intelligible. From the mass of 
prophecies those which are most significant must be selected, arranged 
in chronological order, and given their historical setting. And this 
cannot be done by giving the student references to his Bible. Any 
scheme of arrangement that would be scientific would be too complicated 
to follow. And there would be loss of the sense of literary unity and 
power. The only possible method is to reprint such portions of the 
significant prophecies as are suitable, and in such a way that the literary 
form may be clear. And it is very desirable that the translation should 
be occasionally amended. 

Such a textbook* for the prophets has at last appeared in the “ Con¬ 
structive Bible Studies” series. In Miss Chamberlin’s Hebrew Prophets , 
the arrangement of the material, the succinct introductions, the excellent 
footnotes, the illustrations, make the prophetic writings as available for 
high-school students as this difficult literature can be. And doubtless 
when the promised Teacher 1 s Manual is published, an intelligent Sunday- 
school teacher will be able to conduct the course with great satisfaction. 
The thorough scholarship of the book, including the correctness of the 
new translations and of the strophic arrangements, is insured, as the 
author and editor point out, by the criticism of Professor J. M. P. Smith. 

Theodore Gerald Soares 

The University of Chicago 


THE GOSPEL OF MARK 

The value for the pulpit of the great texts of the Bible is scarcely 
open to argument, and a volume* whose expressed purpose is to call the 
attention of the pulpit to the value of some of these great texts “and to 
offer a full exposition of them, illustrated throughout,” awakens interest. 
The name of Dr. James Hastings upon the title-page serves to heighten 
this interest. Dr. Hastings does not propose to give a series of exposi¬ 
tory sermons ready made for the preacher, but to supply him with 

* The Hebrew Prophets , or Patriots and Leaders of Israel. A textbook for students 
in secondary schools and for popular study. By Georgia Louise Chamberlin. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1911. Pp. xviii+237. $1.00 net. 

2 The Great Texts of the Bible. St. Mark. Edited by Rev. James Hastings, D.D. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribners, 1910. Pp. viii-l-515. 
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materials for a sermon, or in some instances sermons, on a given text. 
This should be borne in mind in forming an estimate of the work. For 
in almost no one of these studies do we have a sermon, but rather only 
what we are promised, sermon material. The author enjoys a well- 
deserved and very enviable reputation as a maker of dictionaries and 
encyclopedias and these discussions show the work of such a hand. 
They are quite full and cover a wide scope, and while arranged very 
carefully and orderly are somewhat lacking in the unity that belongs 
to a sermon. A very noticeable feature is the illustrations. They are 
dignified, fresh, pointed, and drawn from a wide field. One easily dis¬ 
cerns the value of Dr. Hastings’ studies and correspondence in their 
collection. They are worthy of a place in a very high grade of preach¬ 
ing. In this phase of the work, in respect of both seed material and 
illustration, there is very much that is stimulating and helpful. No 
self-respecting preacher wants to find his sermon ready made for him, 
but he does welcome all that provokes and warms his own thought. 

But we are also led to expect a “full exposition” of the great texts 
of Mark. No one need quarrel with the author, in the main, for his 
choice of texts. While the twenty-four chosen may not exhaust the 
great texts of the gospel, they do belong to this class. It is, however, 
to be noted that 16:19 is used with virtual indifference to the critical 
question of its authenticity. In a volume which proposes to be some¬ 
thing of a guide in the use of texts this procedure is hardly defensible. 
The pulpit cannot safely adopt such a principle. 

But the work is open to further criticism. We have ample discussions 
but they can hardly be called expositions. Take, e.g., the discussion 
of the temptation. It is divided into five parts: (1) “The Driving of 
the Spirit”; (2) “The Wilderness”; (3) “Satan”; (4) ‘‘The Wild 
Beasts”; and (5) “The Ministering Angels.” Under “The Driving of 
the Spirit” the third section is devoted to “why he was tempted.” The 
answer is: (1) because he was a man and temptation belongs to man; 
(2) that we might know him to be man; (3) that he might assure us of 
his sympathy; (4) that Satan might be defeated. It is quite evident 
that the lines of this discussion are determined by the interests of sys¬ 
tematic theology and not by the spirit of, exposition. Many true and 
edifying things are said concerning the tf mptation of both Jesus and 
ourselves but there is no attempt even to ind the inner meaning of the 
experience for Jesus. The whole discuss' 
izing reflections upon the drapery of the, 
ministry of the angels “may be thought f 


.1 contains too largely moral- 
*ory. To ask in what way the 
,” or to find in the wild beasts 
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the symbol of the wild beasts that are always present with us in tempta¬ 
tion; or to suggest that he looked upon them as sharers in the curse he 
had come to remove and longed for the day which Isaiah saw in vision, 
when the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and that when he “ beheld 
them in his dumb agony, did they not cease one moment to groan and 
to travail, as if they saw their hope in His grief/ 1 is surely to have left 
the field of exposition for that of fancy. It should not be forgotten that 
it is “only the mind of the spirit which is the Word” and that a great 
American teacher has told us that “if we take the passage of Scripture 
in a sense entirely foreign to what the sacred writer designed, it is no 
longer passage of Scripture at all. It is merely words of Scripture” used 
to convey another thought. It is not complimentary to the Scriptures 
in general or the great texts in particular to turn aside from the endeavor 
to find their plain and natural meaning, to reflections of an allegorical 
or spiritualizing character in order that we may have a message. If 
these great texts possess no value for the pulpit from a plain exposition 
of their contents, then they are without value at all. We need waste 
no time upon them. 

Not all these discussions reflect this characteristic to the same extent, 
and in some, e.g., the one on “the eternal sin,” there is a close approxi¬ 
mation to a genuine exposition. If the studies had been predominantly 
marked by this spirit the book could be cordially commended. It 
contains so much good material that one can but wish that it did not 
fail in this main task. The volume contains much sermon material but 
not sermons. This is count one, in its favor.- It has much expository 
material but lacks the spirit of exposition. This is count two, against 
it. 

John W. Bailey 

Pella, Ia. 
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The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 

ARTICLES 

K. Fullerton. The International Critical Commentary on Genesis, Chronicles, and 
the Psalms. Harvard Theological Review , January, 1912, pp. 20-109. 

An exceptionally thorough and discriminating review of three important com¬ 
mentaries. 

A. W. F. Blunt. The “Servant” Passages in Deutero-Isaiah. The Interpreter , 
January, 1912, pp. 184-91. 

A very brief presentation of the interpretation which identifies the “servant” 
with the nation Israel. 


NEW TESTAMENT 

BOOKS 

Case, S. J. The Historicity of Jesus: A Criticism of the Contention that Jesus 
Never Lived, a Statement of the Evidence for His Existence, an Estimate of 
His Relation to Christianity. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1912. 
Pp. vii-l-352. Si. 50. 

This is a rigorous critical treatment of the evidence for the historical character of 
Jesus. The recent myth explanations are subjected to severe scrutiny, and their 
radical weakness is exposed. The evidence of Paul, of the gospels, and of non-Biblical 
sources is collected and sifted, and the position of Jesus as the historical founder of 
Christianity and his significance for modern religion sympathetically and intelligently 
discussed. This book makes a definite contribution to the study of the problem, and 
will be more thoroughly discussed in a later number. 

Waylen, Hector. Mountain Pathways: A Study of the Ethics of the Sermon on 
the Mount, with a New Translation and Critical Notes and an Introduction by 
F. C. Burkitt. Second edition, revised and enlarged. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trtibner & Co., 1912. Pp. viii-|-128. 3 s. 6 d. net. 

Mr. Waylen’s unique little study of the Sermon on the Mount dwells upon certain 
problems of Jesus’ teaching—the “meek,” the oath, non-resistance, “judge not,” 
etc.—with broad sympathy and no little learning. As in the earlier edition, so in this 
new one, the book would have profited by a more rigorous method of investigation. 
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^Suctorial 


THE CHRISTIAN CONVICTION OF THE GREATNESS OF GOD 

We are finding it increasingly difficult to associate many of our 
experiences with the thought of God. The pain of the world, the 
wild cruelty of the struggle for existence, the pitiless destruction 
of man and man’s work in the fury of the sea and the fire of the 
land, the dark abysses of life—these and such things as these tax 
our faith in the primary goodness of existence, in the meaning and 
value of life. Added to this, there is man’s inhumanity to man— 
the selfishness, cunning, and violence with which some get on and 
others go down. 

Is there a God who sees and permits all this ? Is, not simply 
nature and man, but God cruel also ? There is a certain apologetic 
worth in foregoing alien arguments and in unfolding the content 
of our Christian faith with reference to this whole matter. Religion, 
like truth, speaks for itself. 

Our world is vastly larger to us than it was to the men of the 
prescientific age—so vast that our earth is but as a grain of sand 
on the shore of an infinite sea. But, according to our religion, 
God rules in and through all this, upholds all by the word of his 
power, and binds all together. As our world is incomparably 
greater to us than to our forefathers, must not the God of this 
greater world be incomparably greater also ? 

And there are more people, living and dead, than ever before. 
According to our religion, God knows each secret thought of all 
and hears every prayer. If we may compare humanity to a great 
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ocean, we may say that God's thought and care are directed to every 
drop of this ocean that ever was, is now, or ever shall be. So only 
is he God at all. 

But as soon as we see how great God is we fear that he may 
be too great. Upholding countless cosmic systems and piloting 
the history of peoples, we do not quite see how he can have a heart 
for just us. God's greatness and man's littleness—that thought 
has often brought a paralyzing sense of human triviality and imper¬ 
manence. Thus, anxiety, terror, and suffering may easily become 
our portion. 

According to our gospel, however, it need not be so. Since 
God is so great we may commit not only what is great but what is 
little to his keeping. God could not care for the whole if he did 
not care for the part as well. Our times are in his hands. We 
may trust our lives to him. If we may not, what becomes of our 
religious faith and hope ? 

God is greater than our hearts. Men like Auguste Comte 
forbid us to see anything, to look for anything, beyond a human 
universe. This world must suffice as our be all and end all. But 
Comte's “all" is not all—it is an island implying an ocean. The 
reality and fulness of God, of man, and of the relationship between 
God and man, this we have lost in our modern world, and must 
recover. We must overcome the abbreviation and depotentiation 
of both God and man, the outcome of the naturalistic development of 
modern centuries. With such a God as the God of the great world 
of nature and of man must be, if he fulfil the proper functions of 
God at all, the most improbable becomes probable, the most 
wonderful the most certain. Because God is infinitely great, we 
may be sure that he has great things forever in store for us. The 
thought of the greatness of God is almost indispensable to our 
faith in eternity. If we fix our eyes upon the dust and the grave, 
it seems natural to us that we too should pass into dust, like the 
leaves of autumn. But if God is greater than our hearts, the 
whole world may be only a parable,* a station on the road that 
leads his child to himself. In the pi esence of the wonderful God, 
eternity is no greater a wonder than the leaf on the tree. And 
the wonder of the soul, which is the ir ystery of mysteries, in a sense 
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the creator of our world and the fountain of our life, grows clear 
to us in the light of the greatness of the God of the soul. 

And now a gleam penetrates the gloom of the abyss into which 
we were peering at the outset. We see in a new light those fearful 
things which threaten to estrange us from God. Since God is 
greater than our hearts, often we cannot understand him, often 
he seems cruel. But he sees farther than we do. He has his plan 
for each and for all. There is a mysterious and lofty making and 
building, and, knowing him, we know that it means well. This 
intimation and certainty of a hidden high meaning in things; this 
conviction of a divine plan of love, including macrocosm and 
microcosm alike; this following after God down into the darkness 
and up into the light; this participation in the building and making 
and plan-forming and plan-fulfilling—this is the warm heart of 
religion. 

To us those terrible things mentioned at the start are the last; 
to him they are the tiny part of an endless development. The 
plan of God is not finished. There is evolution of plan as well as 
plan of evolution. The future belongs to us, as well as past and 
present. God who is at the beginning is also at the end. Granting 
that human history has marched heavily through barbarism and 
misery—what are a few milleniums of previous history compared 
with the infinity and eternity at God's disposal ? The world is 
only a beginning. And if my earthly life be clouded with defeat 
and loneliness and sorrow, is not the child of God the heir of 
eternity? What seems great to us is small to God; long to us, a 
moment to him. Indeed an intimation now and then surprises us 
that precisely what is dark and hard and gruesome in the world 
is there at all only because infinitely great thoughts pervade them 
and rule over them; because a divine necessity resides in them; 
because this is the only way that we can mount aloft and become 
capable of the glory and sonship of the eternal God. 

Man's supreme misery, however, is not the cruelty of the 
natural order, but a guilty conscience. Is some synthesis possible 
between the greatness of God and the guilt of man ? Our hearts 
condemn us often enough. We spend sad hours under the weight 
of our moral impotence or of some single great sin. We know the 
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message of the grace and mercy of God, we read the parable of the 
Lost Son, we look upon the cross of Christ—we hear and see, but 
do not believe. We think we are too guilty. Judgment we can 
understand but not forgiveness. Now, our only comfort in such 
distress is the thought that God is greater than our hearts which 
condemn us. Because he is great he forgives. In Browning’s 
line, “The All-great is the All-loving too.” 

And so, in whatever direction we explore our subject, we see the 
importance of a new emphasis upon the greatness of God. It is 
a thought which should gradually penetrate all our religious 
thinking. Because God is so great, our hearts must become 
greater, so that we can apprehend him. Our souls become great 
and deep through communing with a God of greatness and depth. 

But instead of becoming great because God is great, it is easy 
and common to degrade God to the level of our own littleness. 
Instead of growing into his likeness, it is easy to fashion him after 
our own. This is why the God of which the people speak is often 
so narrow and small. Theology even cannot entirely escape 
responsibility for this evil. Sometimes theology forces God into 
a mold. The theologian knows exactly who he is, the mode of his 
existence, and how he reveals himself. And the mold is used to 
judge and condemn others who have a different mold, or perhaps 
no mold at all. Of such as this we are all only too familiar. Now 
the thought of God should make the heart free, be fresh air and 
sunshine to the soul; but the God of whom many speak affects us 
like prison air, or at best, schoolroom air. They impute to him 
all their own petty, narrow-hearted, sterile, evil thoughts, then 
come and plague and terrorize men with this God of theirs. To 
them God becomes a tyrant. But it is not God, it is their own 
hearts that speak to them thus. They have formed God according 
to their own natures, instead of humbly letting themselves be 
formed by God. The pride, wilfulness, obstinacy, selfishness of 
men have tried to make God in their image, have imprisoned him 
in books, theories, dogmas, confessions. And it is no wonder the 
human heart does not love this God, will have nothing to do with 
him; that, now the heart, now the understanding, repudiates him 
and rebels against him. 
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With this in mind we may indeed say that Jesus came to free 
us from the theologians. We meet and greet the real God in Jesus. 
In Jesus the heart of God is revealed to us—there or nowhere. In 
the life and love and death of Jesus we experience God. At that 
point in the worlds history, riddle and darkness are broken through 
by an impressive and irresistible power, and we recognize the eternal 
goodness caring for each individual. Two things the cross brings 
together: the misery of the world and the love of God. Jesus 
fought against scribe and Pharisee because they made God too 
narrow and too small, because they pressed God into the mold of 
their law, and thus excluded the hungering people from his salva¬ 
tion. They did not know the greatness of the love of God, and 
hence confounded him with the narrowness and hatefulness of 
their own selves. It is precisely the love of the holy God revealed 
in Jesus Christ that at once shows us how impure and selfish and 
petty and small we are, and liberates and redeems and blesses us. 
And this love is the cure of the hurt of the mind and of the 
misery of the world. 
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THE RELIGION THAT JESUS LIVED 


PRESIDENT RUSH RHEES, LL.D. 

University of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 

The picture of Jesus given to us in the Gospels, especially by the 
synoptists, is for the most part that of a singularly objective life. 
Not that there is not much of self-disclosure, direct and indirect. 
Inwardness and searching of the heart of man are moreover 
the characteristics of his teaching. Otherworldliness, too, in pre¬ 
eminent degree, marks both the life and the teaching of Jesus. But 
the mood of the Confessions of St . Augustine, or of The Imitation , 
one does not find. His fellowship with God, constant, conscious, 
predominant in all his life, appears as the most natural, the most 
joyous, the strongest life a man can live. This strong, joyous, 
natural communion with God may be seen in various traits of his 
character. 


I. HIS ENTERPRISE OF PERFECT OBEDIENCE 

As has before been pointed out in these papers, from the Bap¬ 
tism to Gethsemane and Calvary, obedience was the law of Jesus’ 
life. “ My meat is to do the will of him that sent me and to finish 
his work” (John 4:34) was Jesus’ confession of the innermost 
secret of his being. “Nevertheless not as I will, but as thou wilt” 
(Matt. 26:39) was not first learned by him in Gethsemane. His 
whole life had made inarticulately the same avowal. 

He conceived of obedience as no mere matter of conformity to 
precepts or acceptance of tradition. It was far deeper and more 
real than that. His easygoing, though highly trained, contem¬ 
poraries in religious teaching found him guilty of much carelessness 
concerning practice and not a little heresy concerning belief, 
because he saw into the heart of customs and beliefs and found the 
meaning of them for men’s life, and because he was utterly loyal 
to that inner, exacting, spiritual meaning of customs and beliefs. 
He heard constantly the still, small voice, which called to an 
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obedience rooted in uttermost loyalty of heart to the will of God. 
“Not everyone that saith Lord, Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom 
of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my father which is in 
heaven” (Matt. 7:21). These words he taught not only by pre¬ 
cept; they echo from every side of his character and life. 

Obedience gave to him, what he declared it would give to all, 
a quiet and exultant freedom of spirit (cf. John 8:31, 32). How 
exacting such freedom is Jesus taught in his restatement of the law 
—as of murder, lust, lying, and the like (Matt. 5:21-48). But 
that utterly obedient life is the life of those who attain to sonship 
to God (Matt. 5:45). When Jesus called the heavy laden to him 
for rest, his secret of peace was “his yoke” (Matt. 11:28-30). 
He found perfect obedience an easy yoke and a light burden. The 
calm spirit with which he met all the crises of his life—from the 
fire of early temptation to his word of victory after Gethsemane, 
“The cup which my Father hath given me, shall I not drink it?” 
(John 18:11)—and his whole bearing of freedom from fear of pain 
or ill, are the fruits of the emancipating power of his perfect 
obedience. 

The obedience which Jesus rendered, like that which he enjoined, 
was obedience to a heavenly mission. The Fourth Gospel sets in 
strong light what the synoptists exhibit throughout, namely his 
consciousness of being sent to do a work for God. It was in ful¬ 
filment of that mission that he earned the taunting title, “Friend 
of publicans and sinners” (Matt. 11:19). It was not accidental 
that his supreme teaching concerning God’s redeeming love (Luke, 
chap. 15) was in answer to a pharisaic objection to his association 
with men and women whom his contemporaries looked upon as 
outcasts. This certainty that obedience to God meant the fulfil¬ 
ment of a heavenly mission sets Jesus far apart from that pious self- 
seeking that would flee the world to win salvation. “Whosoever 
willeth to save his life shall lose it; and whosoever may lose his 
life for my sake shall find it” (Matt. 16:25) was his law for the 
disciples. This is a far remove from religious asceticism. The 
searching self-denial he enjoined was a forgetting of self in absorb¬ 
ing obedience to the heavenly mission, the fulfilment of which was, 
according to his teaching and example, the doing of the will of God. 
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So the enterprise of obedience, which was one of Jesus’ supreme 
undertakings, was not so much a task as it was his very life. “My 
meat is to do the will of him that sent me.” 

n. ms UNQUESTIONING TRUST IN GOD 

The story of the Temptation, however the evangelists came by 
it, reveals the inner secret of Jesus’ religion of perfect obedience. 
That secret was his perfect trust in God. The counterfeit of trust 
—that is, religious presumption—was the evil involved in the 
temptation of the pinnacle of the temple. Such presumption 
bases itself on the most pious of practices and the most orthodox 
of ideas. The tempter quotes Scripture: ‘'He shall give his angels 
charge over thee.” He appeals to the need for running great risks, 
for working against apparently hopeless odds, he appeals also to the 
need for impressing the popular mind—if indeed this Galilean is 
to lead God’s people into his kingdom. In all ages men of earnest 
mind and pious habit have fallen into the snare. Jesus saw more 
clearly because he trusted God more perfectly: “It is written, thou 
shalt not put the Lord thy God to the test” (Matt. 4:7). He was 
obedient to his own more perfect heavenly vision. If God had 
indeed called him to usher in the kingdom, it must be because the 
kingdom needed such a one as he for its leader. True to himself 
and trusting in God, he obeyed. In like perfect trust and unfalter¬ 
ing dependence on God he pursued his course through popularity 
that would have misled, as well as through contempt and open 
hostility that would have dismayed, a less perfectly trustful soul, 
even unto Gethsemane and Calvary. 

His life of prayer was the necessary outcome of this perfect 
trust. Prayer was the very breath of his life—whether in the night 
solitudes when he escaped from the urgency of popular demands, 
or amid the crowds with and for whom he did his mighty works, 
or in the last supreme crisis of the Garden. “Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit” (Luke 23:46) was the last word on 
the cross, because it has been the supreme word of every day of his 
life. When he told his disciples that faith even as a grain of mus¬ 
tard seed could make the greatest obstacles to be surmountable, 
he was declaring what his own spirit had proved to be uttermost 
verity. 
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The name by which Jesus taught his followers to think of God 
and to call upon him in perfect confidence was the name by which 
he himself knew God with the most perfect knowledge of personal 
communion. Nothing so exhibits the perfectness of Jesus’ trust 
as the transcending intimacy of his appeal to “my father which 
is in heaven.” Nothing so clearly reveals his superiority to formu¬ 
las of traditional belief. The splendid distinction of Enoch, who 
walked with God, was truer of Jesus than of any other soul of man. 
When, after his searching spiritual ministry to the Samaritan 
woman, the disciples were amazed at his indifference to natural 
hunger, they could not fathom the truth of his confession, “I have 
meat to eat that ye know not” (John 4:32). In deepest reality 
his meat was to do God’s will, because his life was one of utter 
intimacy of communion with God. Of that intimacy of communion, 
obedience and perfect trust were the inevitable fruits. 

m. HIS PROFOUNDLY ETHICAL PIETY 

Because religion is the conscious fellowship of the spirit of man 
with the unseen, otherworldliness has always been a prominent 
trait of strongly religious natures. Monastic seclusion and mani¬ 
fold ascetic practices have been the marks of that otherworldliness 
in many forms of religion—Christian and non-Christian. To such 
otherworldly temperaments Jesus offers many perplexities. In his 
own day men contrasted him with John, the prophet of the wilder¬ 
ness, who “came neither eating nor drinking,” and some mocked 
him as “a gluttonous man and a wine bibber, a friend of publicans 
and sinners” (Matt. 11:18, 19). His intimacy of fellowship with 
common life was fundamental to his character and no accident. 
Still less was it an inconsistency. He who spent the night in the 
mountains in prayer, while eager multitudes sought for him; he 
who sent other multitudes away and dismissed even the disciples, 
that he might in solitude fortify himself for his increasingly diffi¬ 
cult enterprise of obedience, was not another man but the same who 
accepted the eager hospitality of Matthew the publican, who sat at 
meat in the house of his negligent Pharisee host, who sought out 
Zacchaeus, and who found welcome refreshment in the love of his 
friends at Bethany. 
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That this is so appears in all his religious teaching—for that 
teaching is the truest revelation of his own religious life. Men have 
often found it strange that so little that is new in idea has been 
contributed by Jesus to the world’s ethical teaching. Yet he has 
attained the unique position of the world’s supreme teacher of 
ethics as well as of religion. His significance lies in the fact that 
by him religion and everyday righteousness were indissolubly knit 
together. Even the worship of God, he taught, must be inter¬ 
rupted if need be to right a human wrong (Matt. 5:23, 24). And 
if men are indeed to be sons of God they must, he taught, be God¬ 
like in their regard for and ministry to their fellow-men, irrespective 
of the seeming deservedness of such men for love and respect 
(Matt. 5:44-48). Like the prophet Micah, Jesus in life as well as 
in word taught that “ walking humbly with God ” cannot be severed 
from “doing justly and loving mercy.” 

His attitude toward religious ceremonials—like the Sabbath 
regulations and the rules of ceremonial cleanliness—is highly signifi¬ 
cant as an indication of his profoundly ethical piety. In precept 
and by parable, no less than in conduct, he constantly affirmed the 
social character of religion. He who sees in secret, desires to dis¬ 
cover in his children the kind of roots that will bring forth the fruits 
of righteousness that may be seen of men, even though it must 
never be done in order to be seen of men. (Matt. 5 :i6; 6:1). 

For a religion of spiritual self-seeking he had only sternest 
rebuke as has already been noticed: “He that seeketh his life shall 
lose it.” He stands as the undying rebuke of all such self-seeking. 
“Even the Son of Man came not to be ministered unto but to min¬ 
ister” (Mark 10:45). Self-denial he enjoined and practiced— 
the self-denial of complete absorption in the good of others, for the 
establishing of God’s kingdom among men. 

IV. HIS OTHERWORLDLINESS 

Yet Jesus’ life was one of most supreme otherworldliness. In 
fact, his chief religious significance was his demonstration of the 
possible and certain triumph of the other world in and over the pres¬ 
ent order of life. His message was the kingdom of heaven. His 
whole life was devoted to the establishment of that kingdom of 
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heaven. Of no other man who has ever lived was it true as it was 
true of him that “his citizenship was in heaven.” And heaven 
was for him not simply an idea or a hope. It meant the scene of 
God’s complete dominion. That complete dominion he for him¬ 
self acknowledged, and he sought to establish it on earth. Against 
the popular ideas he taught that that kingdom “cometh not with 
observation,” but is wherever God’s will is acknowledged as 
supreme (Luke 17:20, 21). His parables of the Leaven and of the 
Mustard Seed are his own confession of faith. When we follow 
sympathetically the last days of his earthly life, and note his quiet 
confidence, his patience and his strength; when we apprehend the 
meaning of his high expectation in his word to Peter: “On this 
rock I will build my church and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it” (Matt. 16:18); when we listen understanding^ to his 
triumphant cry on Calvary, “It is finished” (John 19:30), we 
find ourselves admitted to the sanctuary of his own religious life, 
and discover something of its perfect otherworldliness. Then, too, 
we begin to understand something of the breadth and depth of his 
faith, and of his certainty that God and heaven and the eternal 
victory belong to this present life, that God and heaven are working 
for the triumph of righteousness and brotherhood in this present 
life. The vision of John who saw the new Jerusalem descending 
from God out of heaven , to be established on the earth was a true 
Christian ideal. To accomplish the realization of that ideal Jesus 
lived and died and rose again. 

V. THE ISOLATION OF JESUS 

The Friend of publicans and sinners, the chosen Lord and 
Master of his faithful disciples, was followed by them “afar off” 
on his way to Calvary. So, in fact, though unconsciously had they 
followed him thitherto. So have men followed him since. With 
all the marvelous friendliness of heart, and perfect approachable¬ 
ness of Jesus; with all his natural and evident hunger for the 
friendly approach of men to him, particularly in the crises of his 
life as in Gethsemane, yet beyond any other life known to men, his 
was a life apart. Otherworldliness was a trait of his religion, 
because the otherworld was in a pre-eminent sense that in which he 
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was most at home, and the Father in heaven, whom with peculiar 
disclosure of deepest intimacy of kinship he called habitually 
“my Father,” was closer to him in spiritual fellowship than any 
of the disciples or faithful friends of his earthly days. None of 
his followers, then or afterward, though aspiring with great desire 
for fullest conformity to his likeness, has ventured to claim any 
such intimacy of fellowship with God. None of his followers, then 
or afterward, though entering eagerly into the work he came to 
perform, has disclosed a consciousness like his of a heavenly mis¬ 
sion. Grant all that may be granted in the way of a coloring of the 
gospel records by the Christian thinking which grew up after the 
first Easter, the root of that Christian exaltation of Jesus was the 
exalted impression made by Jesus. The early disciples knew him 
to be a man apart. They could follow with ardent devotion. They 
could not wholly understand or comprehend him. 

And yet, isolated as in many ways his life was, he was for those 
disciples the veriest realization of manhood’s destiny. His invi¬ 
tation, “Follow me,” thrilled, but did not mock them. That 
exalted thought, which grew up out of the effort of Christian devo¬ 
tion to understand the Lord’s supreme dignity and meaning, firmly 
declared him to be “the firstborn among many brethren”(Rom. 
8:29), to whose image it was God’s clear purpose that his followers 
should be conformed. 

So he lived among men—as the man from heaven illuminating 
the earthly life; obedient even until death, with a trust unalter¬ 
able in his God and Father; of the otherworld, yet transfiguring this 
world through the message and example of simple righteousness. 
He walked with God as a son peculiarly beloved, he lived with man 
as a friend and helper and teacher of heavenly truth. And in all, 
his meat was to do the will of Him that sent him, and to finish His 
work. 
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In the year 1837 the Michigan state legislature passed an act 
that brought into being the Literary Department of the University 
of Michigan. It was not until 1841 that the school with two 
instructors, a librarian, and six students opened its doors. Since 
then 48,000 men and women have studied in the University, 
30,000 of whom are still living, while 25,000 and more have received 
degrees. 

During the last academic year there were 5,381 students in the 
seven departments, all grouped around a single campus, with a 
faculty of 325, exclusive of assistants and demonstrators. Forty- 
nine different states and territories and twenty-nine different 
countries were represented. 

It is interesting to note the number and variety of social, 
literary, fraternal, athletic, and religious organizations that are 
to be found in a great university. At Michigan, for instance, 
there are sixty-three different fraternities and clubs, all of which, 
with very few exceptions, own or rent commodious buildings. In 
addition, there are eighty-seven other organizations that clamor 
for the student’s support and attention, exclusive wholly of the 
twenty-nine athletic teams and associations. Mention should be 
made as well of the larger groups that are brought together by the 
athletic games of the season, the important social events of mid¬ 
winter, and the almost weekly literary and musical entertainments. 

At this writing we cannot determine how uniformly the privi¬ 
leges of these organizations are distributed among the student 
body. If there is one class of men more largely debarred than 
any other, it is probably that body of men who feel the necessity 
of earning a part or all of their expenses. There are hundreds of 
such students spending anywhere from three to thirty hours per 
week in such work, and yet it is surprising how many even of these 
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men find the time for participation in the activities of the student 
organizations. 

To understand the moral and religious attitude of university 
students without taking into consideration these extra curriculum 
attractions and necessities is quite impossible. There are to be 
sure an increasing number of men, usually in the professional 
departments, who find their regular curriculum work so difficult 
and their laboratory hours so long that they feel compelled to give 
their whole attention to their studies. Such men are worthy of 
every encouragement. Their faithfulness is an object-lesson of 
great value. Nevertheless it is true that the result of such absorp¬ 
tion in purely curriculum work often affects the student’s moral 
and religious life quite as disastrously as the giving of one’s time 
and strength in equal measure to things that in themselves are far 
less worthy. In both cases the mind is so absorbed that it either 
refuses or neglects to put the kingdom of God first. Other things 
are given right of way. Whatever investment of time or thought 
the student may chance to give to religion is so small as to net him 
no appreciable dividend. Consequently his interest wanes. 

The subject of religion, though, is unavoidable in any modem 
university. Science raises questions that puzzle men. Sociology 
troubles them not a little. Philosophy likewise disturbs some of 
the old creeds that have been lying long unused. All this is inevit¬ 
able and the result would be well, if the men would think their 
way through, but such thinking is hard work and other things are 
more interesting. Religion has meant little to many of them. 
It has been shadowy and unreal. Why bother about it now ? If 
necessary it can be attended to when college days are over. So 
large numbers of them reason; and this accounts, in no small 
degree, for whatever lapses in church attendance or in morals may 
have taken place. We are far from affirming that this is a universal 
experience or that it is peculiarly true of the University of Michigan. 
Neither would we affirm that this tendency is greater among college 
men than among non-college men. On the contrary, we believe that 
college men in general are far superior in morals and far more 
responsive to religious appeals than any other group of men pro¬ 
portionately as large. Nevertheless it seems to be true that the 
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average college man, unless great pressure is brought to bear 
from some unusual source, is supremely interested in things other 
than religion. This does not mean that he is wholly bad, but 
simply that his perspective is wrong. 

It would be interesting to know the number of men in Michigan 
who drink regularly or occasionally, the number who smoke, or 
the number who are flagrantly immoral, but wholly aside from 
the apparent impossibility of securing such figures accurately, the 
facts, even if known, would not tell the whole story. Such figures 
might be shocking enough, but at best they would indicate only 
a few of the external results of a tendency that makes itself felt 
in many other ways. 

In the great state universities where the teaching staff is sup¬ 
posed to remain neutral so far as any doctrinal instruction is 
concerned, this tendency is apt to be even more marked. It is, 
therefore, essential to provide as adequately as possible for the 
religious life of the student in such institutions. To mention all 
of the moral and religious agencies at work in the University of 
Michigan is quite impossible. Nor are we able to give the names 
of the godly men who are making their presence felt for right¬ 
eousness. There are several factors, though, that we can indicate. 
They may be grouped under two headings: 

First: Those agencies that are serving the moral and religious 
interests of the University indirectly, producing, as it were, moral 
and religious by-products. Among these may be mentioned: 

a) Those student organizations that require an exceptional 
grade of excellence upon the part of all applicants for membership, 
such as athletic teams, honor societies, debating teams, press 
organizations, etc. All of these agencies compel their candidates 
to submit to a most rigorous discipline, producing thereby those 
elements of persistence and self-control that are fundamental to 
all moral and religious development. 

b) Those courses of study in the University curriculum that 
in themselves have high moral and religious values. Such sub¬ 
jects, for instance, as philosophy, sociology, English literature, his¬ 
tory, the English Bible, etc. The same is true of the department 
of public speaking. The effort to treat with all the skill at one ’s 
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command the vital themes of the day compels one to study and 
reason to conclusions and then to champion his convictions not 
only before his classmates but often before the public as well. 
There is danger lest the student strive for the argument that will 
win, rather than for the truth itself. If he can be warned of this 
danger, and guided wisely in his choice of themes, there are few 
courses that can be made of greater moral and religious value. 
Were it not for the fact that in the last analysis the teacher really 
reveals and teaches himself whatever his particular subject, we 
could say with little fear of contradiction that every University 
course has definite moral worth. 

c) The faculty advisers. These men by virtue of their office 
are able to assist the members of the Freshman classes. Their 
advice, coupled as it is with much consideration, makes a real 
impression upon the Freshman. It gives him a respect for the 
University, making him more ready to obey its regulations. It 
is often difficult for the adviser to know just how he can be of 
service to the men, but the mere fact that he stands ready, even 
though not called upon, has its value. The whole system is a 
step in the direction of making the relation between student and 
professor more personal and human. 

d) The strict and impartial enforcement of the rules of the 
University. This discipline has a most decided effect upon the 
whole moral tone of the student body. 

Second: Those agencies that are serving directly the moral 
and religious life of students. These agencies are more easily 
discovered, although it is quite possible that those mentioned in 
this article do not by any means exhaust the list. I refer especially 
to the churches, the student guilds, and the student Christian 
associations. 

a) The churches. The churches of the University of Michigan 
have not been unaware of their responsibility. They are located, 
for the most part, near the campus and do their best to serve both 
town and gown. There seems to be an increasing desire on the 
part of the pastors to keep their students and their resident young 
people together. 

b) The student guilds. The students so greatly outnumber 
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the other young people in some of the churches that several 
denominations have petitioned their state and national councils for 
funds sufficient to support regular student pastors. It is still a 
much debated question whether the state and national organizations 
should pay these student pastors directly, thus controlling their 
action, or whether they should contribute their money direct to the 
local church and leave entirely in the hands of the local board the 
responsibility for securing and directing the student pastor. This 
latter conception seems to be the more popular one in Ann Arbor 
as three out of five student or guild pastors are so paid and directed. 
Provision has also been made by outside denominational gifts for 
what is known as student guild houses. Four out of the five 
student pastors are equipped with such buildings, the Presbyterian 
pastor having two at his disposal, one for young women and the 
other largely for young men. The dormitory feature is emphasized 
in all but one of these and a selected body of denominational 
students is induced to room in the building. This unites the work¬ 
ers and aids not a little in getting the assistance of other students. 

c) The student Christian associations. These organizations 
are also at work. The woman's building is a fine, well-equipped 
stone structure and the secretary for women a woman of rare 
ability. The men are housed at present in a small two-story, 
frame structure, a building altogether inadequate for the work. 
A modem and fully equipped association building for men is con¬ 
templated for the near future. Two secretaries are employed on 
full time and given adequate office assistance. 

It is now fitting to ask for results. What are these various 
agencies accomplishing? Are they really developing moral and 
religious values in the lives of the students? In attempting to 
answer these questions we must acknowledge that whatever progress 
has been made has been due very largely to the combined efforts 
of all. With this statement in mind some definite results may be 
noted. 

1. A greater willingness on the part of students to unite with 
religious organizations. The gain in one organization alone was 
more than 100 per cent over the membership of the preceding year, 
making a total membership in this one society of 1,620 students. 
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2. A greater willingness on the part of students to contribute 
toward the support of missionary and religious projects. The 
students subscribed $4,579 to the projects of one religious organiza¬ 
tion, and nearly $4,000 of the amount was actually paid. 

3. A greater willingness on the part of students to assist in 



NEWBERRY HALL 

Y.W.C.A. Headquarters, University of Michigan 


definite religious and moral work. More students gave time to such 
work last year than ever before in the history of the University. 

4. A greater willingness on the part of students to make 
definite decisions for the Christian life. The general attitude of 
students was so favorable last year after a special series of 
religious meetings that services of a similar nature have been 
planned for this year. 

5. A greater willingness on the part of the students to obey the 
unwritten laws of the University. Prominent business men have 
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noted the improvement, and even saloon keepers have acknowledged 
their loss in trade. 

6. A greater willingness on the part of all Christian workers 
to unite their efforts for the sake of more effective service. A 
federation of Christian workers has just been formed, composed 
of all the pastors, student pastors, and Association secretaries of 
the city. Possibly no one event during the past year has given 
so much encouragement to all parties concerned. 

It is natural, however, to be more conscious of one’s needs than 
to count one’s blessings. This, I am sure, is true of those who are 
interested in the students’ moral and religious welfare and who 
see so much that still remains to be done. Let me indicate briefly 
a few outstanding needs: 

1. A careful survey of the whole student field, that existing 
conditions such as. the housing situation, the fraternity problem, 
the curriculum demands with special reference to the amount of 
work assigned for Mondays, etc., may be known. This will enable 
all who are interested to devise methods of meeting actual situa¬ 
tions, and not purely theoretical ones. 

2. The provision of biblical and apologetic studies that shall 
supplement more fully the required and elective work of the cur¬ 
riculum. Special courses should be provided for Freshmen and 
taught with the thought of preparing them for the questions 
that their later studies are bound to raise. A popular but 
thorough course in apologetics should also be offered, especially 
for the men who are studying philosophy and sociology, not for 
the purpose of up-rooting the teaching in these departments, but 
rather for the purpose of revealing the abiding religious values 
and their worth in producing greater motive power for right 
conduct. 

3. The presentation of the claims of religion in the large. 
Whether one has in mind biblical, missionary, or evangelistic 
campaigns there are so many absorbing interests on the campus, 
that the religious organizations can never hope to arrest the atten¬ 
tion of any large number of students unless they unite their forces 
and present their cause in such a masterful way as to compel atten¬ 
tion. This involves careful preparation and thorough advertising. 
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We know of no finer illustration than the recent evangelistic cam¬ 
paign held at the University of Illinois. Weeks were spent in 
preparation so that when Mr. Mott and eight or ten other religious 
workers arrived the whole city realized that meetings of remarkable 
interest were to be held. 

4. A more definite attempt to present to the upper class men, 
especially, the claims of the social service and religious professions. 
In these great state universities where the students are being 
educated so largely at public expense there ought to be a larger 
return in lives dedicated to these forms of public service. 

5. A more persistent endeavor on the part of the religious 
workers to secure the co-operation of larger numbers of faculty 
men. The experience of one organization during this last year 
has given evidence of a real eagerness on the part of many of these 
men to co-operate in aggressive Christian work. 

6. The provision of more definite ways and means by which 
the undergraduates and recent alumni may give their religious 
convictions actual expression in service. Special leaflets might 
well be prepared for the Seniors making very clear to them the 
real needs in town and city which they as college men can and 
ought to meet. The college and the university in the last analysis 
must be tested by the serviceableness of its product in the 
country at large. 

7. The devising of ways and means by which every large uni¬ 
versity town, even though it be located in a “wet” county may rid 
itself of saloons, at least within a five mile radius of the university. 
It should be possible to secure such united action upon a problem 
of this sort as to compel every legislature in this country to pass 
some such laws. The need is painfully apparent. 

Perhaps the most encouraging feature that one discovers as 
he studies the situation in these great universities is the increasing 
clearness with which the religious workers among students are 
seeing their problems. If the problems seem of unusual importance 
in the minds of these men, it is due to the fact that the country is 
depending more and more upon the product of its universities for 
its ablest leaders in every walk of life. 
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Those who know the boy best can hardly be persuaded that the 
Sunday school can be made to satisfy his intense demand for action. 
Yet action is an important factor in religious education. Com¬ 
mendable efforts are being made to introduce more of handicraft 
and artistic expression into the work of the Sunday-school class; 
but from the boy's point of view, the making of maps, illuminated 
texts, and temple models does not fully meet his desire for doing. 
The character of the Sunday school, its place of meeting, and the 
proper observance of the day preclude the more noisy, varied, and 
spontaneous activities which may be made to carry moral and 
religious value. 

Another agency is needed in the church that can be more 
venturesome and free than the Sunday school, an agency that can 
act on the parallel of the boy's natural interests and adapt its 
methods to his unfolding life in terms of action. The Sunday 
school can stick to its task of elucidating the history and theory of 
religion; but the boys’ club is a better place for securing the expres¬ 
sion of religious principles and so confirming them in character. 
When the Sunday school shall have reached its highest point of 
efficiency it will still have failed to cover the most vital element in 
the moral and religious training of the boy simply because it will 
still be a Sunday school and, presumably, a Bible school. That is, 
it will have not only the benefits but also the limitations of the 
sacred day and of the book method of instruction. 

But some will say, “Why take the boy out of the home at all ? 
The good home, the public school, and the established agencies of 
religion are enough. A club is not needed.” It might be replied 

'For bibliography see William B. Forbush, The Coming Generation, D. Appleton 
& Co. 
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that all boys do not have good homes and that relatively few attend 
church or Sunday school; but if that were not the case the desira¬ 
bility of the boys’ club would still be apparent. The fact is that 
the boy gets out of the home anyway and seeks his group. There 
is a process of socialization and self-discovery for which the best 
home-circle cannot provide; and the club only recognizes and uses 
this gang instinct. It capitalizes for good the normal social desires 
of the boy. In so doing it does not necessarily conflict with a single 
good element in the home, but is rather the first formal token of 
citizenship and the guarantor of proper deportment in the midst 
of one’s peers. 

In a well-directed club the consensus of opinion will usually be 
more effective in securing good conduct than the father’s neglected 
or fitful discipline or the mother’s endless forbearance. The boy 
has profound respect for the judgment of his equals. And wherever 
the leader can make the group ideals right he can be practically 
assured of the conformity of all who come within the group influence. 
“The way we do here,” “the thing we stand for,” constitutes a 
moral leverage that removes mountains. The boy that has been 
too much sheltered needs it, the boy that has been neglected and 
is whimsical or non-social needs it, the only son needs it, and the 
boy who has been demoralized by the misconduct of the Sunday- 
school class needs it. 

The club is never justified, then, in offending against the home. 
Keeping young boys out late at night, interfering with home duties 
or with the implicit confidence between a boy and his parents, or 
dragging him off into some sectarian camp away from his family is 
not to be tolerated. This is never necessary, and the wise leader 
can always co-operate harmoniously with the home if he takes 
thought so to do. 

But the leader who fails to recognize the sanctity and 
priority of the home, who permits his interest in boys to be blind 
to home conditions and influence, or who does not approach the 
home problems as a reverent and intelligent helper is very far from 
an ideal workman. One great advantage of the small club in the 
church consists in this personalized and teachable interest which 
gets in close by the side of perplexed, ignorant, weak, or neglectful 
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parents and seeks to raise the home as an institution so that all its 
members, including the boy, may be richly benefited. To be a 
pastor rather than a mere herdsman of boys one must know their 
fold. It is well enough to be proud of the boys 7 club but it is good 
boy’s work to develop home industry and to encourage habits of 
thrift and of systematic work that shall bless and please the home 
circle. The boy may far better work too hard for the communal 
welfare of the home than to grow up an idle pleasure-seeking 
parasite. 

It is taken for granted that the wise pastor will think twice before 
organizing a boys’ club. It were better for him to leave the whole 
enterprise in the innocent realm of his castles in Spain than to add 
another failure to the many that have been made in this attractive 
and difficult field. Enthusiasm is essential, but taken alone it is 
an embarrassing qualification. Therefore he should make a careful 
inventory of his available assets. If he contemplates personal 
leadership he would do well to list his own qualifications. In any 
event he will need to be familiar with the boy-life of his community, 
with all that endangers it and with all that is being done to safe¬ 
guard and develop it in accord with Christian ideals. If the boys 
of his parish are already adequately cared for he will not feel called 
upon to bring coals to Newcastle. 

His personal inventory must needs take into account his tastes 
and ability. These will be determined frequently by the mere 
matter of age; for undoubtedly the earlier years of one’s ministry 
lie a little nearer to the interests of boyhood and at this time the 
knack of the athletic training received in school or college has not 
been wholly lost. The leader may recover or increase his ability 
in games by taking a course at the Y.M.C.A. 

If he finds within himself a deep love for boys that gets pleasure 
rather than irritation from their obstreperous companionship, if he 
is endowed with kindness that is as firm as adamant in resisting 
every unfair advantage—which some will surely seek to take—if 
he is noise-proof and furnished with an ample fund of humor that 
is scrupulously clean and moderately dignified, if he possesses a 
quiet positive manner that becomes more quiet and positive in 
intense and stormy situations, if he is withal teachable, alert, 
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resourceful, and an embodiment of the “ square-deal ” principle, 
and if he is prepared to set aside everything that might interfere 
with the religious observance of every single appointment with his 
boys—then he may consider himself eligible for the attempt. 

But how will he go about it ? Will he print posters of a great 
massmeeting to organize a boys' club ? Will he besiege his church 
for expensive equipment, perhaps for a new building ? Will he ask 
for an appropriation for work which most of the people have not 
seen, and of whose value they cannot judge except from his enthu¬ 
siastic prophecies ? Let us hope not. To succeed in such requests 
might be to die like Samson; while to fail in them would be a 
testimony to the sanity of his responsible parishoners. 

There is a better way—a way that is more quiet, natural, and 
effective. Possibly there is already in the Sunday school a class of 
eight or ten boys between the ages of twelve and fifteen years. Let 
the pastor become well acquainted with them and at first merely 
suggest—in their class session or when he has them in his study or 
home—what other boys have done in clubs of their own. He need 
not volunteer to provide such a club, but merely indicate his will¬ 
ingness to help if they are interested and prepared to work for it. 
If the boys respond, as they undoubtedly will, then the pastor will 
need to find a few sympathizers with boys who will give some 
financial and moral assistance to the endeavor. He may find some 
of these outside the church, and often such friends are the more 
ready to help, because they are not already taxed to carry on the 
established church work. The best policy is for the pastor to 
figure out how boys' work can be begun without coming before the 
church for an appropriation. It is well to begin in a very humble 
way with such funds as the boys can raise and the backing of a 
few interested people, securing from the trustees of the church the 
use of some part of the premises subject to recall of the privilege 
on sufficient grounds; and—a consideration never to be slighted 
although often hard to get—the good-will and co-operation of the 
sexton. With the sexton against him, no pastor can make a church 
boys' club succeed. The club will make no mistake in paying the 
church something for the heat and light consumed. 

If an indoor area sufficient for basket-ball, and a room suited to 
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club meetings can be had, then the initial apparatus for winter 
work need not exceed a parallel bar, a vaulting-horse, and three 
floor mats in addition to the basket-ball equipment. This will 
involve an outlay of from $75 to Si50. Good parallel bars are as 
expensive as they are serviceable; but boys have been known to 
make their own, and this is highly desirable. Indian clubs, dumb¬ 
bells, and wands may only prove a nuisance unless they can be 
carefully put away after the exercises. Anyway, boys do not care 
greatly for calisthenics and most drills can be given without these 
trappings. Granting that the boys have faithful and wise super¬ 
vision, the undertaking should be allowed to rest upon them to the 
full measure of their ability. 

When it has become clear that funds and quarters can be pro¬ 
vided, then the matter of formal organization should be taken up. 
The ideal church club is not a mass club where certain privileges 
are given to large numbers of boys who take out memberships; but 
a group club, or clubs, with a good deal of democratic control. 
Prior to calling the boys together for organization, the pastor will 
have blocked out the main articles of a constitution, and will have 
formulated some ideas as to the ritual and procedure which shall 
have place in the weekly meetings of the club. In order to do this 
intelligently, he will need to study such organizations as the 
Knights of King Arthur and various independent church clubs that 
have proven successful in fields similar to his own. Usually there 
should be something in his own field that will lend definite color 
and interest to his local organization. The following sample con¬ 
stitution is offered for purpose of suggestion only. 

It worked well with boys of from ten to fourteen years of age 
in a country town. 

CONSTITUTION 

I. We be known as the Waupun Wigwam. 

II. For to be sound of body, true of heart, unselfish and Christian we be 
joined together. 

III. They that have seen ten to fourteen summers may join our Wigwam 
one by one if we want them. High names have we. These names we use in 
our Wigwam. 

IV. At our meetings around the Campfire each Brave is Chief in turn and 
chooseth one to guard the entrance. Medicine Man serveth us continually. 
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He knoweth his Braves. He chooseth Right Hand to serve him. When days 
are longest and when days are shortest we choose one to write what we do in 
Wigwam, one to collect small wampum and one to keep the same. 

V. They that be older than we, they that be our friends may visit us in 
our Wigwam. Woman by us is honored. Chivalry by us is shown. Whatever 
is weak is by us protected. 

VI. Measured are we when we join the Wigwam and once a year there¬ 
after—our height, calf of leg, hip, chest, and arm. This by Medicine Man who 
keepeth the writings and adviseth how to improve. He praiseth what good 
we do, and alloweth not “what harmeth body, defileth tongue, or doeth ill 
to mind. ,, 

VII. Small wampum pay we all alike according to the need of the Wigwam 
and the Campfire. 

VHI. Deeds of valor do we read in Wigwam and Indian tales of old. Each 
telleth of brave deeds he knows. A motto we have. This Medicine Man 
giveth every three moons. We have our war whoop and our battle song. We 
loyally help Medicine Man in his work and when he speaketh in the Great Tent. 

IX. When admitted to the Wigwam we very solemnly vow to be obedient 
to all its laws and to try to please our Great High Chief in Heaven who ruleth 
every tribe, World without end. Amen. 

RITUAL 

THE WIGWAM WAY 

The Braves being seated in a semicircle , the Chief ", clad in blanket and attended 
by Right Hand , enters. All arise. Chief takes position. Waits until there is 
perfect silence. 

Chief: My trusted and loyal Braves! 

All: Hail to our Chief! 

C.: I am about to sit with you around our friendly Campfire. Brave 

-will guard the entrance that none come into the Wigwam at 

this time. Let such as be of our Wigwam advance and prove themselves. 

Each Brave comes forward in turn , whispers the motto in the Chiefs ear and 
says, May I,-, be known as a loyal Brave of the Waupun Wigwam ? 

C.: As such be thou known. 

All: So may it be! (When this is done the Chief continues.) 

C.: For what are we bound together ? 

All: For to be sound of body, true of heart, unselfish, and Christian we be 
bound together. 

C.: What virtues are the greatest ? 

All: Faith, hope, and love. 

C.: Who is great ? 

All: He that serves. 

C.: What is our sign ? 
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AU: The sign of the cross. 

C.; Sing we a song of valor. 

All: sing, “The Son of God goes forth to war.” 

C.: Let us be seated. (He gives one rap with the tomahawk.) 

C.: Brave-, admit any who are late and have given you the 

motto. 

C.: Medicine Man will read from the Book and pray. (AU kneel for the 
prayer.) 

C .; Brave-will read what we did last. 

C.: Brave-will find who are here. (Each one present 

answers “Ho” when his name is called .) 

C.: Brave-will tell what wampum we have. 

C.: Is there any business to come before our Wigwam ? (Reports, unfin¬ 
ished business, and new business.) 

C.: Is there one fit to join our Wigwam ? (If there is a candidate who has 
secured his parent's consent and who at a previous meeting has been elected to 
membership with not more than two ballots against him he can be initiated at this 
time.) 

C.: Brave Right Hand, what shall we do now ? (Right Hand says how the 
time shall be spent.) 

CLOSING 

Chief calls to order with a whistle. Each Brave takes his place quickly and 
quietly. (Moccasins or gymnasium shoes are worn in all Wigwam sessions.) 

Chief gives two raps. AU arise. 

C.: My Braves, we are about to leave the Campfire. Let us join hands 
and repeat our covenant. (AU join hands and repeat clause by clause after 
the Chief.) 

We covenant with our Chief and with each other, 

To be true men, 

To protect the weak, 

To honor woman, 

To make the most of life, 

And to endeavor to please God. 

So do we covenant. 

Then the national anthem is sung and the following yell is given: 

Who are we ? 

Chee Poo Kaw 
Waupun Wigwam, 

Rah, Rah, Rahl 1 

This club proved of value in a town of three thousand which 
had a dozen saloons and no organized work for boys or young men. 
It was supplemented by a brotherhood for the older boys. In the 
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clubroom was a large fire-place in which a wood fire burned during 
the sessions. The room could be partially darkened. The walls 
were covered with Indian pictures and handicraft, and the sur¬ 
rounding country abounded in Indian relics. In the summer the 
club went camping on the shore of a lake nine miles distant. From 
another of the many successful clubs of this type the following 
article on “Purpose” as stated in the constitution is worthy of note: 

“ We gather in our Wigwam that we may become strong as our 
bows, straight as our arrows, and pure as the lakes of the forest.’’ 

Clubs patterned after rangers, yeomen, life-saving crews, and 
what not have been successfully projected to meet and idealize local 
interest; and the novelty and slightly concealed symbolism seem 
to take with boys of this age. But the most important factor is 
never the organization as such but the leader . 

For the period of from fourteen to seventeen years probably no 
better organization has been devised than the Knights of King 
Arthur. Its full requirements may be too elaborate in some cases 
but freedom to simplify is granted, and also to eliminate the require¬ 
ment of Sunday-school attendance as a prerequisite to membership 
and the requirements of church membership as a prerequisite to 
knighthood. Leaders dealing with this age should read The Boy 
Problem by William Byron Forbush and The Boys’ Round Table by 
Forbush and Masseck. (Boston or Chicago: Pilgrim Press, 6 th 
edition, $i .00 each.) 

Ordinarily a policy of relationship between the club and Sunday 
school and church will have to be formulated. Some mistakenly 
make Sunday-school attendance a prerequisite for club membership 
and some make church membership the condition of attaining the 
highest rank in the club. Contrary to this practice, it is always 
best to let the Sunday school and the church stand on their own 
merits and not to use the club merely as a bait for either. Nor 
should ranking in the club be conditioned on church membership. 
Boys should not be tempted to make the church a stepping-stone 
to their ambition in this more attractive organization. The best 
policy is that of the “open door.” Let the club do all that it can 
for boys who are already in the Sunday school and church, but let 
it be open to any boy who may be voted in, and then through example 
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and moral suasion let such boys be won to church and Sunday 
school by the wholesome influence of the leader and the group, 
quite apart from any conditions, favors, or ranking within the club 
itself. An unofficial relation between the Sunday school and the 
club will be maintained by having club announcements given in the 
school and by bringing the Sunday-school superintendent before 
the club frequently. In some churches the boys’ whole department 
of the Sunday school is the boys’ club, and this may prove a good 
method where it can be carried out with proper divisions and 
specialization as to age, etc. 

In discussing any proposed constitution, consideration should 
be given to suggestions from the boys themselves and every question 
should be threshed out in a reasonable, democratic way, strictly 
after the fashion of deliberative bodies. The opinion of the leader 
is sure to have its full weight and matters needing further con¬ 
sideration can always be referred to committees to be reported 
back. Questions of discipline should be handled by the club itself, 
the director interfering only as a last resort to temper the drastic 
reactions of a youthful and outraged democracy. If there is a 
men’s organization in the church, tie the club to that. This will 
guarantee strength and permanency to the club and will help the 
men by giving them a chance to help the boys. 

The form of the constitution and ritual will be governed by the 
age which they seek to serve. Boys of from ten to fourteen years 
may not rise to the splendid formality of the Knights of King 
Arthur. Possibly the idealization of the best Indian traits will 
serve them better. From fourteen to seventeen or eighteen the 
knighthood ideals are most satisfying, while one may question their 
utility after that when the youth turns to reflection and debate and 
is suited by civic and governmental forms of organization. It must 
not be assumed that any one type of organization is good for all 
ages and does not need to be supplemented, modified, or super¬ 
seded as the boy makes his adolescent ascent. 

If the pastor has limited time and limited help he will do well to 
center his attention on the important period of twelve to fifteen 
years; and in order to do his work properly in the club meetings 
and on the gymnasium floor especially, he should have an adult 
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helper as soon as the attendance exceeds ten in number. It is far 
more important to do the training well than to make a great showing 
in numbers and at the same time fail in creating a proper group 
standard and in developing individual boys. In the ordinary 
improvised church gymnasium one man to every ten boys is a good 
rule. 

In a church club that grew to have a membership of sixty, the 
following grouping for gymnasium privileges was found to work 
well: Boys ten, eleven, and twelve years old, from 4:15 to 5:30 in 
the afternoon; boys thirteen, fourteen, and fifteen years old, from 
7:00 to 8:15 the same evening; and boys sixteen, seventeen, and 
eighteen years old, from 8:15 to 9:30. Such a use of the plant 
secures economy of time, heating, etc., and with a little help one 
may give every boy two gymnasium sessions a week, which is not 
too much. If possible, showers and lockers should be provided; 
and in classification for gymnasium work allowance should be made 
for retarded boys and for boys of extraordinary ability, so that 
they may play with their equals irrespective of strict classification 
by age. The best single test for classification is weight. 

The leader will do well to see that everything is right and clean 
in conversation and practice in the locker-room and showers. He 
will be on hand frequently in the bath, not hesitating to strip and 
bathe with the boys. All foolish prudery and shamefacedness 
must be wholesomely banished, and it will benefit rather than harm 
the boys for their leader, after having taken them through the 
exercises, to join them in the pleasure and stimulation of the 
shower bath. 

Not only the leader but as many interested church people as 
possible should “back” the boys by attending their meets and 
games with other teams. Remember that in order to command 
their full loyalty some loyalty to them must be shown. The 
important function of the annual or semiannual banquet should not 
be overlooked. Such an affair is inexpensive and unquestionably 
an event in the life of every member. The mothers will always be 
glad to provide the food and superintend the service; and in every 
town there will be found men of high standing who will count it an 
honor to address the club on such an occasion, while entertainers 
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and musicians will also gladly contribute their talent. Probably 
the average minister does not duly appreciate how much high-grade 
assistance may be had for the mere asking and how much benefit 
comes to those who give of their ability as well as to those who are 
the fortunate recipients of such service. 

The clubroom rapidly grows rich in associations as it becomes 
decorated with the symbols of the club and the trophies won from 
time to time. Things that have happened but a year ago become 
entrancing lore to a group of boys, and the striking features of 
meetings, outings, or contests lose nothing in sentiment and 
cohesive worth as the months pass. The sophisticated adult may 
not fully appreciate these little by-products of club activity, but 
the boy who is growing into his social and larger self makes every 
real incident a jewel rich in association and suggestive of the 
continuity and oneness of his group life. The use of an appropriate 
pin or button, of club colors, yells, whistles, and secret signals will 
bear fruit a hundred fold in club consciousness and solidarity. 

Summer is especially hard on the city boy. If there is no vaca¬ 
tion school, wholesome outdoor job, or satisfactory play, then 
mischief is certain. Indoor life is particularly distasteful during 
the hot weather and the flat is intolerable. Long hours and late 
are spent upon the street or in places of public amusement where 
immoral suggestions abound. High temperature always weakens 
moral resistance and there is no telling into what trouble the boy 
may drift. Hence to relinquish boys’ work in the summer is to 
fail the boy at the very time of his greatest need. The competent 
leader does not abandon, he simply modifies his endeavor. As 
early in the spring as the boys prefer outdoor play he is with them 
for baseball, track work, tennis, swimming, tramping, fishing, 
hunting, camping; closing the season with football and remaining 
out until the boys are eager to take up indoor work. The lack of 
formal meetings in the summer need not concern the leader. It is 
sufficient that he give the boys his fellowship and supervision and 
keep them well occupied. In all of this outdoor work the program 
and activities of the Boy Scouts of America are unsurpassed. 

The ideal club will have its summer outing. When properly 
planned and conducted, a summer camp is of all things to be 
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desired. For several months it should be enjoyed in anticipation, 
and if all goes well it will be a joyous climax of club life, an experi¬ 
ence never to be forgotten. But like all good work with boys, it is 
difficult and exacting. Safety and the rights of all cannot be con¬ 
served apart from strict military or civic organization; and no leader 
will take boys to a camp and assume responsibility for life and limb 
without a thorough understanding and acceptance on their part of 
the discipline and routine which must be scrupulously enforced. 

Every boy should be provided well in advance with a list of the 
utensils and outfit needed, and the organization of the camp should 
give to each one his proper share of work. The efficiency and 
dispatch of a corps of boys so organized is only equaled by the joy 
that comes from the vigorous and systematic program of activities 
from daylight to dark. 

The best way for the leader to become proficient in conducting 
a camp is to take an outing with an experienced manager of a boys’ 
camp; the next best way is by conference with such a person. The 
Handbook of the Boy Scouts of America will be found very helpful 
in this respect, and Camping for Boys by H. W. Gibson, Y.M.C.A. 
Press, is excellent. It is necessary to emphasize the necessity of 
strict discipline and regularity, a just distribution of all duties, full 
and vigorous use of the time, extra precaution against accident, 
some formal religious exercise at the beginning of the day, with the 
use of the rare opportunity for intimate personal and group con¬ 
ference at the close of the day when the charm of the campfire is 
upon the lads. When boys are away from home and in this paradise 
of fellowship their hearts are remarkably open and the leader may 
get an invaluable insight into their inmost character. 

Whenever possible the minister will bring his boys’ club work 
into co-operation with the boys’ department of the Y.M.C.A* 
Where the Y.M.C.A. exists and the church cannot have moderate 
gymnasium privileges of its own, arrangements should be made for 
the regular use of the association’s gymnasium. It is desirable that 
the stated use of the gymnasium be secured for the club as such, 
since the individual use in the general boys’ work of the association 
is not as favorable to building up a strong consciousness in the 
church club. The Y.M.C.A. can best organize and direct the inter- 
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church athletics and it has performed a great service for the church 
clubs in organizing Sunday-school athletic leagues in the various 
cities, and in supplying proper supervision for tournaments and 
meets in which teams from the different churches have participated. 
To direct these contests properly has been no small tax upon the 
officials, for the insatiable desire for victory has in some cases not 
only introduced unseemly and ugly features into the contests but 
has temporarily lowered the moral standard of certain schools. 

Superintendents and pastors have been known to sign entrance 
credentials for boys who were not eligible under the rules. In some 
instances church boys have descended to welcome the “ringer” for 
the purpose of “putting it over” their competitors. In grappling 
with these difficulties and in interpreting sound morality in the 
field of play the Y.M.C.A. has already made a successful contribu¬ 
tion to the moral life of the Sunday-school boy. Nothing could be 
more startling to the religious leader, who insists upon facing the 
facts, than the facility with which the ‘ “ good ” Sunday-school boy 
turns away from the lofty precepts of his teacher to the brutal 
ethics of the “ win-at-any-price ” mania. The Sunday-School 
Athletic League under the guidance of the Y.M.C.A. tends to 
overcome this vicious dualism. 

In some districts the leader of the church boys’ club may arrange 
to make use of the social settlement, civic center, or public play¬ 
ground, thus holding his group together for their play and supple¬ 
menting the church outfit. The object in every case is to maintain 
and strengthen a group so possessed of the right ideals that it shall 
shape for good the conduct and character of the members severally. 
To the many ministers who despair of being able to conduct a club 
in person it should be said that young men of sixteen or seventeen 
years of age make excellent leaders for boys of twelve to fifteen 
years and that they are more available than older men. If such 
leaders of high moral character can be secured for boys’ work in 
the various churches of the community they can be brought 
together for conference and study once a month at the Y.M.C.A.* 
if one exists, and by such association they will develop efficiency 
and inter-church co-operation in all plans affecting the boy-life of 
the community. 
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With the adoption of the Levitical law in the time of Nehemiah 
the foundations of Judaism had been laid, but the edifice was not 
completed. During the centuries which followed the superstruc¬ 
ture was gradually erected. During much of the following period 
our sources afford almost no information as to what was happening 
to the little colony in Jerusalem. Until the year 332 Judea was 
under Persian rule, and so far as we can tell few events of impor¬ 
tance occurred. Documents recently discovered in Egypt prove 
that in the fifth century a colony of Jews, equipped with a temple 
of Yahweh, was in existence at Elephantine in Egypt. It is inferred 
from Josephus, Antiquities , xi. 7:1, that about 350 b.c. the Pales¬ 
tinian Jews made another unsuccessful attempt to regain their inde¬ 
pendence, in consequence of which the Persian governor punished 
them severely. 

With Alexander’s conquest the Jews passed under Greek con¬ 
trol, and when the wars which followed Alexander’s death had 
passed away the Jews were for a hundred years subject to the 
Ptolemies of Egypt. Suffering much from the contentions of the 
Seleucids of Antioch and the Ptolemies, they finally passed in 199 
b.c. under the control of the Seleucids. During much of this time 
they had been left to govern themselves with little outside inter¬ 
ference. Jewish colonies were established in increasing numbers 
all over the eastern Mediterranean, and contact with foreigners 
tended to broaden the thought of many Jews. In Jerusalem itself 
much eagerness was manifested for Grecian forms of life, though 
deep devotion to the law remained in many faithful hearts. In 
168 b.c. Antiochus Epiphanes endeavored to blot out the Jewish 
religion and to hellenize the Jews. This occasioned the Macca- 
baean revolt, which for twenty-five years dragged on with varying 
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fortunes. Because of the weakening of Syria through internal 
dissensions, the brave Hebrews at last won their independence in 
143 b.c. This struggle, resulting in a political liberty such as they 
had not possessed for six hundred years, created among the Jews a 
new devotion to their country and their God, and made a deep 
impress upon their religion and literature. Under the Asmonaean 
kings, who were descended from the Maccabees, and who ruled 
down to 63 b.c., the limits of the realm were extended almost as far 
as in the glorious reigns of David and Solomon. But the Asmonaean 
house became divided, Rome was called in to settle the dispute, and 
liberty was lost. After twenty-five years of confusion, in which 
Judaea reflected all the changes of Roman politics at their most 
disturbed period, Herod the Great became king of Judaea under 
the protection of Rome. 

The religious life of this period was of a varied character. There 
was the priestly class, upon whom fell the mantle of Ezra and the 
author of the P document. They showed their devotion to the law 
by elaborating and supplementing its provisions, developing such 
laws as those which specify the detailed duties of all the Levitical 
families, and the minutiae of the sacrifices for the dedication of 
the altar, the Passover, etc. In time these devotees of the law 
produced the Books of Chronicles—an expurgated edition of the 
history of Israel. This work represents the great worthies of the 
nation as keeping the Levitical law, and David as assigning the 
Levites their duties! Closely akin to these legalists were such men 
as the author of Ps. 119, who found in the law guidance, illumina¬ 
tion, the manifestation of God’s care, and many motives to the 
devout life. Then as now the influence of ritualism was not 
wholly bad. Mystically inclined souls made it the basis of an 
attractive piety. Such a piety is not the most spiritual, but it may 
be thoroughly genuine. 

The Psalter, which was collected and edited in this period, and 
much of which was composed in it, reflects the great variety of the 
religious life of the time. Sometimes it voices complaints of hard¬ 
ship, sometimes it breathes forth imprecations, sometimes the 
psalmists give themselves to national self-examination, but they 
unite in voicing devotion in words which have made articulate the 
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devotion of others in all climes and centuries. Though one in their 
devotion, the psalmists often differ in opinion. Thus the author 
of Ps. 66 takes the whole sacrificial system for granted, while no 
prophet of the eighth century protests against it more effectively 
than the author of Ps. 50. Ps. 44:17 ff. regards religion as keeping 
the law and abstaining from idolatry, while to the author of Ps. 51 
religion is an experience of the soul, which cleanses the heart and 
drives away the miasma of sin which springs from within. The 
religion of the time as revealed in the Psalter touched every key 
of life, from the lowest in Ps. 137 to the highest in Ps. 51. 

Apart from priest and psalmist there were in this period the 
sages, who stood outside the conventional forms of religion and 
endeavored to test the quality of all things in the light of common- 
sense. The earliest and greatest of these was the author of the 
Book of Job, who about 400 b.c. composed one of the world’s great 
masterpieces. This man brought the current theology of his day 
to the test of reason and showed its inadequacy as an explanation 
of life; he portrayed with matchless power the growth of a soul in 
suffering, and the value of religious experience as the key to the 
mystery of life. 

In striking contrast to the author of Job as regards poetic 
ability and religious depth are the compilers of the Book of Proverbs 
and the author of Ecclesiasticus. They take delight in the objec¬ 
tive and practical, and their speech lingers about the expedient. 
The skeptic who wrote Ecclesiastes belongs to a still different order. 
To him there is no hereafter, life is a weary and unsatisfying round, 
but the one practical thing to do is to make the most of healthy, 
physical pleasure while the sunlight of youth lasts. Had his work 
not been interpolated in the interest of orthodoxy it would never 
have come down to us. The author who about 50 b.c. composed 
the Wisdom of Solomon belongs to still another class. He com¬ 
bines genuine Hebrew piety with the best elements of Greek culture 
and his beautiful and persuasive words both charm and exalt. 

During this period there came into existence a class of stories 
which teach a religious or national lesson. Such are the Books of 
Jonah, Judith, Tobit, and Esther. The author of Jonah is the 
one canonical writer who understood the significance of the mis- 
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sionary mission of Israel as set forth by the second Isaiah, and he 
satirized the nation for its unwillingness to enter upon this service. 

In the last two centuries before Christ the messianic hopes 
underwent great transformation. This was due to a variety of 
causes. At first it had seemed sufficient that at some time the 
nation should be free, and should enjoy a kingdom of righteousness 
under a king like David, but as the centuries dragged on and one 
messianic hope after another was dispelled, the idea began to prevail 
that faithful Jews might be raised from the dead to participate in the 
joys of such a kingdom. At first the hope of this post-resurrection 
life was limited to five hundred years (Enoch 10:10), but it was 
gradually extended to an indefinite period (Dan. 12:2, 3). At the 
same time supernatural elements were introduced into the mes¬ 
sianic hope through the influence of Babylonian allegory. The 
Babylonians had themselves allegorized their wars with Elam 
in terms of their creation epic, making it appear that these 
struggles were conflicts between different deities. This allegory 
had affected Persian eschatology as it now affected that of the 
Jews. Yahweh took the place of Marduk in the allegory and the 
world power which was oppressing Israel, the place of Humbaba 
or of the earlier Tiamat. As Marduk had overcome Tiamat in 
supernatural struggle before the heavens and the earth could be 
created, so it came to be believed that Yahweh must overcome the 
world demon, embodied in Syria or Rome, before the new heaven 
and the new earth could be created and the kingdom of God could 
be established. Little by little the hopes of the natural Pales¬ 
tinian kingdom of the earlier days were transformed, and Israel 
looked for a supernatural kingdom to be introduced by a great 
cataclysm. While all agreed as to its supernatural introduction, 
views as to details differed widely. Some apocalyptists held that it 
was to be established in Palestine; others, that it was to be estab¬ 
lished in the heavens. 

In like manner the conceptions of the Messiah were supemat- 
uralized. One apocalyptist conceived him as a supernatural being 
who had pre-existed in the presence of God from before the founda¬ 
tion of the world (Enoch, chaps. 46, 48), and who would be mani¬ 
fested when the time for the great cataclysm came; others believed 
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that the Messiah would be bom on the earth and miraculously 
caught up to heaven, to be preserved until the time for his miracu¬ 
lous manifestation had come. Some writers fixed their thought so 
intently upon the coming of the kingdom and upon the miraculous 
interposition of God for its establishment, that they almost over¬ 
looked the Messiah (see Psalter of Solomon, chap. 17). Varied as 
were the conceptions, they were alike in the possession of super¬ 
natural elements. The simple, though ideally beautiful, hopes of 
Isaiah had become the congeries of supernatural expectations, 
which form the background of New Testament thought. 

Another development which reached its culmination in the last 
pre-Christian century was the movement which called into exist¬ 
ence the Pharisees and Sadducees. The beginnings of this move¬ 
ment are involved in obscurity. In the centuries after Nehemiah 
the kernel of the Jewish people had become enthusiastically devoted 
to the law. Gradually they came to look down on the rest of the 
world, which did not possess such a law and which had not the 
monotheistic faith. These people called themselves Chasidim , or 
“the pious.” Jews who were careless of their great inheritance 
came in for a share of their scorn. At the beginning of the 
Maccabaean outbreak the Chasidim supported the Maccabees. 
When, however, religious liberty had been secured and the Macca¬ 
bees pushed on, won political liberty, and established a worldly 
state they lost the sympathy of the Chasidim . These Jewish 
puritans thought a high priest, who was at the same time a worldly 
prince, and who often treated religious matters from the point of 
view of statecraft, a renegade. As time went on the friction 
increased, and in the reign of Alexander Jannaeus, 104-79 b.c., the 
opposition of this party, which had taken the name of Pharisees, 
or “separatists,” caused much embarrassment to the government. 
When Alexander left the government to his widow, Alexandra, in 
79 b.c., he counseled her to rule in accordance with pharisaical 
ideas, and thus the Pharisees, who were the most numerous element 
in Judaism, became dominant. 

Out of this friction the opposition party, the Sadducees grew. • 
They were the Maccabaean or Asmonaean house and its friends. 
They included the priestly, wealthy, and aristocratic class. They 
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were officially, but not enthusiastically religious, and it is probable 
that the name Sadducees, “righteous ones,” was given them in 
derision. 

The Pharisees were radical where the Sadducees were conserva¬ 
tive, and conservative where the Sadducees were radical. Along 
with the supematuralization of the messianic hope and faith in a 
resurrection there had grown up a belief in numerous demons and 
angels. The apocalypses of the period contain many of their names, 
so definite had their personalities become in the popular thought. 
All this, together with the new doctrine of the resurrection, the 
Pharisees accepted, but the more skeptical Sadducees did not. 
Some of the psalmists had protested against the resurrection—it 
seemed so incredible to them (see Ps. 88:10; 115:17)—and the 
Sadducees fully shared their views. As to the observance of the 
details of the law, the Sadducees were much less strict. 

Naturally, as the Pharisees were so much more interested in the 
law, there arose from their ranks the copyists and students of the 
law, who were called scribes. In order to enable faithful Jews to 
be sure that they were observing the law, a “hedge” of oral tradi¬ 
tion was gradually collected about it, and schools of the law were 
established. So far as we can trace these schools they began in the 
reign of Herod the Great, just before the beginning of our era. 
Naturally there were differences of opinion among the Pharisees. 
The school of Shammai interpreted the law with great strictness, 
while Hillel, who had come from the captivity in Babylon to estab¬ 
lish a school in Jerusalem, interpreted it far more liberally. For a 
long time these interpretations were not committed to writing; both 
students and teachers carried them in the memory. Ultimately, 
expanded by later teachers, they became the Jewish Mishna. 

We have now glanced at the main points in the evolution of the 
religion of Israel. We have traced it from that early time when it 
was not appreciably different from the religion of other nomadic 
Semites until it had prepared the way for the coming of Jesus 
Christ. We have noted the action of antagonistic social forces and 
social ideals, the creative power of prophetic personalities, who, 
for depth and clearness of spiritual insight, stand among the great¬ 
est of mankind; we have recognized the providential coming of 
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national misfortunes, which compelled the nation to heed the 
teaching of her matchless spiritual guides. We have watched as 
the creative prophetic ideal gave place to uninspired and uninspiring 
Phariseeism, and have realized that fundamental as was the reli¬ 
gious work of the prophets—a work which is the basis of all mono¬ 
theistic religions—it never succeeded in shaking itself sufficiently 
free from national institutions and ceremonies to become the 
universal religion of mankind. For this, religion waited the still 
more creative touch of the Nazarene. 
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UNDER CRITICISM AND REVIEW 
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The orthodox confessions of Protestants were an interpreta¬ 
tion of their faith in the face of Catholicism. But the interpre¬ 
tation was too narrow to be adequate. The farther Protestantism 
progressed and the more remote became the danger from Catholic 
attacks, the more independent and original became its self¬ 
interpretation. The truth is that the criticism and revision of 
Protestantism from within had begun long before the Westminster 
Confession was drawn up and at that time was well under way. 
The aim of this paper will be to indicate the progress of that move¬ 
ment so far as it relates to our present subject. 

On its intellectual side Protestantism was an affirmation of 
the right of men to think for themselves and to follow their own 
thought wherever it might lead. The prerogative of reason— 
the reason of the individual—was fundamental. The chief appli¬ 
cation of the principle was in the interpretation of the Scriptures, 
but it could not long remain there. A vigorous development of 
this side of Protestantism appeared in Socinianism. The followers 
of Socinus proved on the basis of reason that the Scriptures were 
to be accepted as the written word of God. But the Scriptures 
could not be admitted to contain anything contrary to reason 
inasmuch as nothing irrational could be of divine origin. With 
this as a shield the traditional exegesis of Scripture was skilfully, 
and often justly, assailed. A direct attack followed upon the 
whole orthodox position. With the rejection of the Trinity, the 
absolute deity of Christ, original sin, bondage of the will, fore- 
ordination, penal atonement, and the efficacy of the sacraments 
went also the doctrine of eternal punishment. Though there is 
some obscurity in their doctrine of the future life, they contended 
for the natural mortality of man, the physical resurrection of all 
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by divine power, everlasting life for the righteous, and temporary 
punishment of the wicked, followed by their annihilation. Their 
views spread rapidly. Though they were suppressed in Poland, 
where they were at one time very powerful, and though they dis¬ 
appeared as a separate body, their influence continued and reap¬ 
peared in England in great force. The Deism of the eighteenth 
century and the Unitarianism of England and America represent 
largely the same critical movement. 

However, Socinianism was too weak on the religious side to 
overthrow the orthodox view of the future. To the Sodnian 
doubt of the rational character of the orthodox view was added 
doubt of its Christian character by the form of Protestant faith 
known as Arminianism. It arose in Holland under the teaching 
of James Arminius, professor of theology at Leyden, drew to its 
side a number of eminent men, among whom Hugo Grotius, the 
great Dutch jurist, is the most famous, and passed over to England. 
There it was accepted by many churchmen and Dissenters. The 
cast-iron system of Calvin with its divine despot and its appar¬ 
ently low estimate of human worth, repelled Arminius. He 
attacked the ideas of unconditional election and reprobation, and 
of irresistible grace, because they destroyed the prerogative of 
man and the humanness of God. On such a view it becomes impos¬ 
sible to sentence infants and heathen who had never heard the 
Gospel to the same place as those who heard but disobeyed. 

Grotius wrote a work on the atonement which has become 
famous. In form it was a refutation of the Socinian doctrine of the 
atonement but in reality it undermined the orthodox view. For 
it constituted an attack on the conception of justice that underlay 
the latter. For the Catholic representation of divine justice as a 
method of compounding for offenses Calvinism had substituted 
the demands of an eternal, universal, inviolable law Justice was 
to reach its true end, not in the reformation or happiness of the 
sinner, but in retribution. Every sin was of infinite demerit and 
its moral equivalent was eternal misery. Grotius interpreted the 
atonement from the point of view of the ends of civil administra¬ 
tion: justice is a means to good government and public well-being, 
hence punishment is remedial in intent. He supported his argu- 
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ment by laying great stress on the laws of nations as expressive of 
the dictates of reason on this point and thus commended his views 
not only as Christian but as rational. The natural inference is 
that eternal punishment may be found unnecessary for any. 

Arminianism grew. The famous protest of the Remonstrants 
against the five points of Calvinism was repudiated by the Reformed 
church of Holland at the Synod of Dort in 1619, at which repre¬ 
sentatives from other Reformed churches were present, but the 
apologetic language of the synod and its retreat from the supra- 
lapsarian position was a sign of weakness. The alarm at the 
spread of the new views in England showed that the protest had 
not been ineffective. 

To find the most direct repudiation by evangelicals of the 
extreme Calvinist view we must turn to the Mennonite churches 
of Holland and their spiritual kinsmen, the General Baptists of 
England. While they retained the traditional view of the events 
of the end of things, they transferred the emphasis from abstract 
power and justice to the divine love and pity. One or two quota¬ 
tions must suffice: 

Perdition has its rise out of man but not at all out of the good Creator. 
For God, since He is the highest and most perfect good and love itself, accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the highest love and goodness was not able not to have 
willed that felicity and salvation should fall to the lot of his creatures. He 
did not therefore predestinate, ordain, or create any one of them that he should 
be condemned; nor did he wish or decree that they should sin or live in sins, that 

he might subject them to condemnation.As no man begetteth a son 

to the gallows, nor no potter maketh a pot to break it, so God doth not create 
or predestinate any man to destruction. 

What looks like a reply to the statement of the Westminster 
Confession appears in a Brief Confession or Declaration of Faith 
by Baptist churches, in 1660. It distinctly affirms the salvation 
of “all children dying in infancy, not having actually transgressed 
against the law of God in their persons,” the signers “not daring 
to conclude with that uncharitable opinion of others who .... 
by their doctrine that Christ died for but some shut a great part 
of them [i.e., of mankind] out of the kingdom of heaven for ever.” 
These utterances were not characteristic of Protestant Chris¬ 
tianity generally in those days, but they were signs of a change. 
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In the zeal for science which Protestantism fostered arose an 
influence that was to prove equally productive of dissent from the 
established doctrine of the future life. The Copemican astronomy 
and the Newtonian law of gravitation introduced men to a con¬ 
ception of the world as unutterably vast and mysterious. Not only 
did it cast doubt on the truth of the common representations of the 
different places for departed spirits and the end of the world but 
powerfully suggested the limitations of all our knowledge. More 
dangerous still to Catholic and Protestant eschatology alike were 
the presupposition and methods of scientific research. Conclu¬ 
sions were to be reached, not by inference from some given specu¬ 
lative principle or from an announcement of revelation but by 
induction from known facts apprehended by observation. The 
Novum Organum of Lord Francis Bacon expounded the new method 
in detail and established its supremacy in science. All true knowl¬ 
edge was to rest on the facts of nature. She was to yield her 
secret to the human interrogator. The method promised to be 
fruitful in the realm of religion and before a century had passed 
the fundamental character of natural religion and the higher 
certainty of natural theology became almost a truism and revealed 
theology was subjected to the test of harmony with it. The inter¬ 
minable disputes of theologians, the narrowness and intolerance 
of their views, the political broils of church parties, and the terrible 
wars carried on in the name of religion tended by reaction to the 
same conclusion. There ensued a wide-spread skepticism as to 
the reality of any revelation whatsoever. 

The tendency was powerfully reinforced by inquiries into the 
nature and validity of human knowledge initiated by Rene Des¬ 
cartes on the Continent and John Locke in England. The story 
of their labors belongs to the history of philosophy. The trend 
of the movement can alone be indicated here. The analysis of 
the processes of thought into their simplest elements on the one 
side and the history of them as inner experiences on the other side 
tended to show that all our knowledge arises out of the natural 
activities of our minds as they are stimulated to action by impres¬ 
sions on our senses. The possibility of any direct revelation from 
God or of our power to know it was thereby thrown open to the 
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gravest doubt. If so, what became of the supposed knowledge of 
future human destiny? It mattered little that Bacon, Newton, 
and Locke, deeply religious men and avowed Christians as they 
were, tried to secure for revelation exemption from the methods of 
natural investigation. The breach was thereby made the plainer. 
Their followers were often emboldened to a more radical course. 
It soon became difficult for educated men to claim for revelation 
more than a confirmatory value or the value of an addition to 
natural theology. (And it might be added here that these diffi¬ 
culties have persisted to the present.) Rationalism in England, 
Illuminism in Germany, and Infidelity in France during the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries were in part the product of this 
movement. 

Most of the great thinkers of those times concerned themselves 
with the religious question, but their hopes were placed in “natural 
religion,” and the doctrines of Christianity were harmonized with 
it as far as possible, or set aside, or reduced to its limits. Where 
materialism was dreaded they sought refuge from what seemed 
superstition in a rational religion of an eternal and immutable 
kind. And not altogether in vain. Ralph Cudworth’s Intel¬ 
lectual System of the Universe and his Treatise on Eternal and Immut¬ 
able Morality were a protest against the rank materialism that was 
coming into vogue. Henry More’s The Immortality of the Soul 
was chiefly occupied with proving that spirit may exist apart from 
body. He argued that Christianity was the only religion that 
appealed to reason. Bishop Berkeley’s Principles of Human 
Knowledge tried to conserve the belief in the Deity and human 
immortality by making all existence purely spiritual, in the last 
analysis. Even Bishop Butler’s Analogy attempted to protect 
the belief in revelation on the rationalist basis that the objections 
against its doctrines were equally applicable to the truths of nature. 
Undoubtedly these men and others like them did a valuable work 
but it is plain that the defense of the full orthodox doctrine of the 
future life had been given up and all that was really left was an 
attenuated doctrine of the immortality of the soul. The leaders 
of thought were at bottom rationalists. Thus we see that as Prot¬ 
estantism presents a great reduction and simplification of Catholic 
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eschatology, so the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century philosophy 
of religion represents a further reduction and simplification of 
Protestant eschatology. 

That the swing in this direction was common both to church¬ 
men and Dissenters, to clergymen and laymen alike, is seen by 
reference to the names of well-known leaders. William Chilling- 
worth, author of The Religion of Protestants a Safe Way to Sal¬ 
vation, protested against the damnatory sentence which men passed 
on one another for differences of doctrines as high and schismatical 
presumption. The whole Latitudinarian school followed. Jeremy 
Taylor, author of Holy Living and Dying and The Liberty of Prophe¬ 
sying, held that Christianity was a rational faith and protested 
against the idea of the imputation of Adam’s sin and against the 
supposition that God would condemn any man to everlasting 
punishment for the sin of another. Bishop Wilkins, Benjamin 
Whichcot, Isaac Barrow, Archbishops Tillotson and Stillingfleet, 
all recoiled in one direction or another from the traditional view. 
Even Henry Dodwell, non-juror high churchman though he was, 
who expected a terrible fate for all Dissenters, shrank from pro¬ 
nouncing eternal punishment on unbaptized heathen and unchris¬ 
tened infants, but held that they ceased to exist at death. William 
Law, author of the Serious Call to the Unconverted, who influenced 
John Wesley so powerfully, believed in the ultimate purification 
of all from sin. Among Dissenters such representative men as 
Isaac Watts and Philip Doddridge disputed the doctrine of eternal 
punishment. 

Many non-clerical thinkers advocated the milder doctrine. 
John Milton said, “We ought to believe that the perfect sacrifice 
of Christ may be abundantly sufficient even for those who have 
never heard the name of Christ and who only believe in God.” x 
Sir Thomas Brown, author of Religio Medici, doubted the justice 
of punishing the heathen in hell. Thomas Hobbes, author of 
Leviathan, affirmed the final restitution of all. George Fox and 
the Quakers were outspoken in the criticism of the orthodox view. 
Their position is best stated by Robert Barclay in his Apology for 
the True Christian Divinity, 1675: 

1 Christian Doctrine I, 17. 
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God, out of his infinite love who delighteth not in the death of a sinner, 
but that all should live and be saved, hath so loved the world, that he hath 
given his only Son a light, that whosoever believeth in him should be saved; 
who enlighteneth every man that cometh into the world .... and this light 
enlighteneth the hearts of all in a day {pro tempore ), in order to salvation; nor 
is it less than the seed of sin, being the purchase of his death, who tasted death 
for every man; for as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. 
.... As some of the old philosophers might have been saved, so also may 
now some who by providence are cast into those remote parts of the world, 
where the knowledge of the history [of Christ’s passion] is wanting .... be 
made partakers of the mystery of his death .... if they suffer his seed and 
light—enlightening their hearts—to take place.* 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury, looked upon as the father of Deism, 
but a man of religious spirit, opposed the Sacerdotalists and the 
Puritans in their exclusion of the majority of mankind from sal¬ 
vation. He attempted to reduce true religion (Christianity) to 
five principles, of which the last is, that there are rewards and pun¬ 
ishments in another life. But he went no farther. Herbert and 
Barclay indicate the main trend. Not that the orthodox view 
did not find many able defenders, notably, John Bunyan, Richard 
Baxter, and Robert South, but the revolt increased. Deism gravi¬ 
tated toward infidelity and in the end the apologists defended little 
more than a bare doctrine of the immortality of the soul as a simple, 
immaterial, and, therefore, indestructible principle. David Hume, 
the noted philosopher of Edinburgh, despaired of knowing anything 
of the truth of religion and fell into total skepticism as to the life 
after death. 

Space does not permit us to trace the parallel course of thought 
on the continent of Europe or in America. The criticism of Des¬ 
cartes and the philosophical pantheism of Spinoza were followed by 
a current of rationalism that swept the main body of thinkers into 
it. The outcome was much the same as in England. The most 
noteworthy contributions to our subject were Leibnitz’ attempt to 
preserve the doctrine of immortality by his theory of monads and 
Kant’s attempt to do the same by his Critique of the Practical Reason. 
In scientific and philosophical circles the orthodox Protestant doc¬ 
trine was generally abandoned. But many of the Pietists and the 

* Props. V, VI. 
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Moravians held it, as did many evangelicals in England and Amer¬ 
ica. The Great Awakening of the eighteenth century in part 
restored it. 

While the spirit of the revival bore a certain resemblance to the 
spirit of Deism in that while the one emphasized the prerogative 
of the individuars reason and the other the prerogative of the indi¬ 
vidual in respect to his religious experience, in most respects the 
revival signalized a spiritual resurgence against the depressing 
effect of the other movement. The leaders of the revival were 
jnen of strong moral conviction, rich emotional nature, and firm 
faith in the reality of human communion with God. The forms 
of early Protestant religious thought were available and corre¬ 
sponded fairly with their convictions. The orthodox doctrine of 
the future life was revived. Jonathan Edwards, the most noted 
leader in America, preached the doctrine of a literal hell in most 
awful language and held to the exclusive Calvinist position. George 
Whitefield also preached the severe Calvinist doctrine. Even John 
Wesley, Arminian though he was and bitterly opposed to the doc¬ 
trine of predestination, preached the doctrine of eternal punish¬ 
ment. While most of the evangelicals accepted the doctrine of 
the fall and of human depravity in a form more or less grave, the 
idea of the damnation of non-elect or unbaptized infants, whatever 
may have been their views on these points, was kept in the back¬ 
ground, and they tried to fix on each man’s conscience the sole 
responsibility for his sins. 

Right here lay the strength of the moderate orthodox view. 
The consequences of sin were eternal. Each man must answer 
for his own. According as he repented or remained in sin, his 
destiny was heaven or hell, both endless. All was absolutely fixed 
at death. There was no remedy beyond the grave. Moral dis¬ 
tinctions were final. The sentence was unalterable. The issue was 
clear and the tone in which it was stated was unequivocal. Each 
man was compelled to pass judgment on himself. 

But while the orthodox view was a powerful basis for the evan¬ 
gelical appeal so long as that appeal was made solely to the personal 
self-judgment, it came into question as soon as men sought to pass 
upon mankind universally the same condemnation they had passed 
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upon themselves. And when it began to be seen that the gospel 
was as truly social as individual in its aim, the doctrine was felt 
to be too narrow. 

The suggested change came about through influences inherent 
in the revival itself. For, after all, its great message was the love 
of God to all men. Before long this love was interpreted not alone 
in terms of deliverance from future misery but in terms of the 
entire well-being of man. A mighty stimulus was given to philan¬ 
thropic endeavor, such as John Howard’s agitation for prison 
reform and the fight against slavery. Then too the work of edu¬ 
cation received a great impulse. The new evangelism was followed 
by the establishment of Christian schools everywhere. Inevitably 
the conception of salvation was broadened to include education. 
The course of human history began to appear less in the light of a 
succession of judgments upon men for their failures in a time of 
probation, than as a discipline by which they were gradually raised 
from lower to higher planes of life 

Unexpected effects of like kind were felt from another quarter. 
Out of the revival grew Protestant missions to the heathen. The 
theoretical basis of the enterprise which was so gloriously inaugu¬ 
rated by William Carey and his fellow-laborers was that the heathen 
who died without having heard and believed the gospel were irre¬ 
trievably lost. For more than half a century the spectacle of 
unnumbered multitudes going to eternal doom was presented as 
the incentive to missions. But along with the educational idea 
there grew up also an interest in the study of other faiths, their 
affinities or opposition to the Christian, and at length scholars of 
all denominations have sought in the history of religions the unfold¬ 
ing of a divine redemptive purpose that embraces the whole race. 
The tone of missionary appeal has changed. To affirm the des¬ 
tination of all unevangelized heathen to hell has come to be regarded 
as an error almost as monstrous as that of the condemnation of 
non-elect and unbaptized infants. 

The change has not come about without a good deal of contro¬ 
versy. The feeling on the subject became so strong that there 
sprang up a new denomination, the Universalists, with the doctrine 
of ultimate salvation of all as its distinctive tenet. It has not 
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become strong, for men shrink from the possible moral consequences 
of such a view. On the other hand, there has been a growing 
indisposition to assert categorically that in death itself there is 
a final barrier to all future moral change. Some form of restora- 
tionism has gained wide acceptance as a hope , if not as a doctrine. 

The theologian who most fully anticipated the new attitude 
toward the subject was F. D. E. Schleiermacher. His influence was 
widely propagated in England through the school of S. Coleridge 
and F. D. Maurice. To him religions did not appear as simply 
true and false, but as the more perfect and the less perfect. Chris¬ 
tianity, as the perfect religion, is in its very nature pre-eminently 
communion-forming. No limits can be set to its progress and in 
the end its range will coincide with that of the race. Therefore he 
taught a foreordination that would ultimately bring all men within 
the sphere of the divine grace. His utterances on the subject of 
the future life are rather vague, because he felt the difficulty of 
construing it harmoniously with the present and was not firm in 
the conviction of personal immortality. His views on the future 
state of the wicked or the unevangelized are as follows: 

Eternal condemnation cannot be conceived apart from such a condition 
as implies spiritual progress on the part of the damned or unhappiness on the 
part of the blessed. Accordingly, the milder doctrine that, through the power 
of the redemption, at some time there will be a universal restoration of human 
souls, possesses an equal right. 3 

They are substantially those which were advocated so eloquently 
by the late Archdeacon Farrar in his two books that made a great 
stir in the English-speaking world, Eternal Hope and Mercy and 
Judgment . 

The publication of Farrar’s works on the subject mark the 
crisis of a great and exciting controversy. Maurice had been 
expelled from his professorship in Oxford for his utterances, but 
the prosecution of Henry B. Wilson for his publication of similar 
views resulted in a decision by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council to the effect that they were not a violation of the standards 
of the Church of England. This controversy over the “larger 
hope” raged on both sides of the Atlantic and engaged the atten- 

i Cross, The Theology of Schleiermacher, 283. 
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tion of all the Protestant bodies. The positions developed and 
their representatives may be arranged as follows: 

Thorough Restorationists: Thomas Erskine, Samuel Cox, and 
perhaps the .Germans Dorner and Julius Muller, and the Dane 
Martensen. 

Moderate Restorationists orMenofthe Wider Hope: Charles Kings¬ 
ley, E. H. Plumptre, Frederick Farrar, and a great many others. 

Upholders of conditional immortality , or the extinction of those 
finally impenitent hereafter: Edward White, W. R. Dale, W. R. 
Huntingdon, R. Rothe of Germany, and E. Petavel of Switzerland. 

Orthodox Conservatives: The name of W. G. Shedd is especially 
worthy of mention here. But it is to be noted that after the reitera¬ 
tion of the stern Calvinist doctrine, he is careful to add, “That 
some evangelized heathens are saved, in the present life, by an 
extraordinary exercise of redeeming grace in Christ, has been the 
hope and belief of Christendom.” “Hell is only a spot in the 
universe.” He is also willing to avail himself of the “supposition 
now common in the evangelical churches, that all infants, dying 
in infancy, are elect and saved.” But he does not affirm that this 
belief is his own. 4 

All the disputants apparently found plenty of Scripture to 
support their views, but the controversy almost suddenly died out. 
All were evidently resting on certain presuppositions as to what 
true Christianity is. The newer attitude toward the Bible, marked 
by the growth of literary and historical criticism, turned attention 
to more fundamental questions. 

Not only so, but the wide acceptance of the evolutionary 
hypothesis, the investigations of biologists, chemists, and physicists, 
and the new psychology have raised anew the question that was 
so keenly agitated one hundred and fifty years ago, whether it is 
possible to believe in personal immortality at all. Christian faith 
in the future life is evidently in need of restatement. 

4 The Doctrine of Endless Punishment , 109, 117,159. 
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A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON 
THE EFFICIENT CHURCH 

An unexpanding church is growing senile; a Christendom that is 
indifferent to non-Christian races is on the verge of decline . Indifference 
on the part of the church to the world , however , was never less imminent than 
today . Individual Christians may be indifferent to the non-Christian world , 
but the church is increasingly alive with missionary zeal . A careful study 
of the volumes mentioned under our present general topic will make this fact 
more than evident . Any inquiries may be addressed to the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature or to the author of the articles in this 
particular course , Professor Shailer Mathews. 


It is difficult to realize that foreign missions in any modern sense of 
the word are only a trifle over one hundred years old. Of course there 
were missionaries, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, prior to the 
Moravians and William Cary, but missions as a general movement of the 
Christian church supported by organizations and having at their disposal 
vast sums of money are one of the greatest developments of modem 
Christianity. 

Yet, strangely enough there is no subject in which it is more difficult 
to interest the members of many a local church. They recognize in a 
general sort of fashion the obligation resting on the church as a whole 
to carry the gospel to every creature, but their support is too often 
perfunctory and their contributions conventional. No church can be 
in the completest sense of the word efficient until it has got some sort 
of vision of its world-wide mission. In itself it may be feeble and unable 
to furnish either missionaries or money for missionary purposes, but it 
can at least sympathize with and catch the enthusiasm that springs 
from the movement of Christendom as it proceeds to bring the world to 
the feet of Jesus Christ. 

It is only as we become loyal to great causes that we ourselves 
become great. Foreign missions are not the only service in which 
Christian men can engage, but they are at least one. In point of sacrifice 
to the average church member foreign missions may represent less than 
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that which comes from the attempt to reorganize the social order in the 
midst of which one lives; but there is plenty of sacrifice for the Christian 
who cuts the bands which bind him to those at home and moves off into 
a region which, whatever compensation it may offer in the way of oppor¬ 
tunity, demands unusual devotion to one’s highest ideals and the exercise 
of unusual faith. 

It is a question how long any individual church can maintain itself 
without sharing in the tidal force of a missionary undertaking. We have 
long since passed the days when missionary activity was uniformly that 
of adventure. Adventures there still are in certain fields, but in the 
development of the last few years missions are becoming so organized 
as to resemble more the extension of the religious aspects of a civilization 
than an attempt to convert men and women away from a godless and 
doomed society. It is well that churches should understand this great 
change and appreciate that foreign missions are not an attempt to rescue 
some souls here and there from hell, but rather to save individuals, 
communities, and nations through the preaching of Jesus Christ. 

Church efficiency involves the education of church members in this 
all-embracing conception of missions. A notable contribution to the 
philosophy, if it may be so called, of the missionary movement is a 
volume by Professor W. 0. Carver, Missions and Modern Thought . The 
general purpose of the book is to set forth, not only the significance of 
missions to the world, but the position of missions in what may be 
called a general theory of Christian history. Professor Carver is fully 
aware of the objections to which missions are open from the point of 
comparative religion and an agnostic culture, and he discusses these 
matters urbanely but yet vividly. If one wants a general treatment of 
missions as a whole that is neither so elaborate as to be burdensome, nor 
yet so compressed as to be a bare outline, he cannot do better than to 
read this volume. Pastors particularly will find it helpful in giving a wide 
view of the entire group of problems which missionary activity raises. 

A volume of rather more concrete quality and written rather from 
the point of view of the missionary than from that of the student of 
modern thought and society is Robert E. Speer’s lectures on Christianity 
and the Nations . The volume falls into six parts: “The Missionary 
Duty and Motives”; “The Missionary Aim and Method”; “Missions 
and the Native Churches”; “Missions and Politics”; “Christianity 
and the Non-Christian Religions”; “The Relation of Missions to the 
Unity of the Church and the Unity of the World.” This list of topics 
shows at once not only sweep of the treatment, but also practical insight. 
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Written as the book was during the course of a visit to missions in South 
America it carries something of the spirit of the missionary himself. 
Particularly significant is Mr. Speer's treatment of the motives for mis¬ 
sionary activity. These apply not only to the young man or woman 
who goes to the foreign field, but quite as truly to the churches them¬ 
selves. “The supreme argument for foreign missions is not any word 
of Christ's—it is Christ himself, and what he reveals and signifies.” 
Thus on the very first page of his treatment Mr. Speer sweeps the mis¬ 
sionary enterprise clear from any absolute dependence on the so-called 
“great commission.” Without denying the authenticity of the words 
he would have the church feel that it goes into the missionary activity, 
not in the spirit of legalism, but in that of co-operation with the saving 
God. In other words, that the church has in its possession a power of 
salvation which it owes to the world. In the development of this point 
of view Mr. Speer makes happy use of consular reports and the opinions 
of Sir H. H. Johnston and Lord Cromer. 

In the treatment of missionary aims and methods the busy pastor 
can find a large amount of material which he can bring to his people with 
the conviction that he is not only interesting them in missions, but is 
educating them into a knowledge of what missions are really trying to do. 
Take, for example, the very practical question for the home church, 
as to how many of the elements of our western civilization should be 
carried into the non-Christian world in the process of evangelization. 
Mr. Speer discusses this matter at some length and not without sym¬ 
pathy with the social aspect of religions. But the aim of foreign mis¬ 
sions, he declares, is to make Christ known to the world with a view to 
the salvation of individuals and their organization into native churches; 
it is not the civilization of the world, it is not changing the habits of 
men's lives or enlarging their knowledge, it is not even the conversion 
of the world. He regards the foreign-missions enterprise as something 
different from the ordinary work of the church as such. When the church 
is established the mission enterprise moves on. With this modification 
his discussion is not open to all the objection which at first it arouses. 
According to Mr. Speer the missionary movement is essentially evangel¬ 
istic and the work of the church is transformation of social forces. A 
complete success on the part of foreign missionary work would make 
it as unnecessary as it is now in England or America. 

But is not this view imperfect ? To make Jesus Christ known to the 
world seems to be something vastly greater than the mere saving of 
individuals or establishing churches. Christ is not known to the world 
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until civilization is Christian and if this is not one of the aims of foreign 
mission work, we are greatly mistaken. At the same time we should 
agree with Mr. Speer that the religious and evangelical note should be 
primary and persistent, and at all events it is worth while to understand 
the force of Mr. Speer’s position and to remember that he distinguishes 
between what he calls the aim of missions and the total purpose of 
Christianity. 

In his discussion of the relation between missions and the native 
churches Mr. Speer expands the fundamental idea that “the aim of 
foreign missions is to plant Christianity indigenously in the life of each 
nation, to domesticate it there and let it grow up and out in forms of life 
appropriate to it in the new environment to which it has been naturalized 
so far as it has been presented in its true character of the universal life 
and faith of man.” Such a view seems to us to be decidedly statesman¬ 
like. We ought not to superimpose the peculiarities of our religious 
development upon the Orient. Why, for instance, should a Hindu 
become a Scotch Presbyterian or a Northern Methodist. Civilization 
must ultimately have a part in the development of these native churches 
and it is essential that the new churches be national rather than foreign. 
At the same time the immediate problems which are involved in such a 
view are very many. What, for example, shall be the relation of the 
native church to the foreign church ? Why have the churches of Bengal, 
for example, not sooner become self-supporting ? Might it be desirable 
for the mission to abandon a foreign held as soon as a church is 
established and thus develop the native church through a feeling of 
responsibility? Such questions Mr. Speer discusses fully and with 
frank recognition of the barrenness of results independent of the na¬ 
tive Christian. But always he returns to his primary policy, the 
establishment of a true national church. 

Such a point of view leads to a discussion of missions in politics 
and of those delicate questions which rise from the presence of foreign 
missions in native states. What shall be the relation of the government, 
which wants trade with the nation, to the missionary to its people ? How 
much military protection shall be assured them ? How far should limits 
be set to missionary activity by treaty ? Such questions must sooner 
or later be answered and a church will grow more sympathetic with the 
problems of the mission field if they are discussed at home. 

Mr. Speer’s discussion of Christianity and non-Christian religions 
might be summed up in the statement that the non-Christian religions 
have nothing to add to Christianity but very much to teach us. Indi- 
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viduals in non-Christian nations are better than their religions. Doubt¬ 
less Mr. Speer’s position here in this chapter will give rise to difference 
of opinion, but it is at least worthy of consideration as a frank treatment 
of a great subject. Mr. Speer is not thoroughly convinced that the 
non-Christian religions are altogether preparatory to Christianity, 
because of his rightful sensitiveness to their errors, but he would hold 
that the attitude of Christianity toward the foreign nation should 
recognize whatever good there is in non-Christian religions, but without 
compromise. The Christian missionary should frankly recognize the 
difference between Christianity and the non-Christian faiths. Chris¬ 
tianity is not one among many religions of approximately equal worth, 
but the one supreme religion for salvation. 

It is only to pursue the practical position taken by Mr. Speer a little 
farther to pass to the important volumes which make up the World 
Missionary Conference Reports in 1910. With two of these we are 
particularly concerned, that which contains the Report and Discussion 
upon the Home Base of Missions and that which presents the Report 
of the Commission upon Co-operation and Unity . Both volumes are 
extraordinary collections of material. Anyone who wishes to know 
just what is being done in the home field to stimulate interest in 
foreign missions will find it in the former volume, and those who 
wish to know precisely how far the tendency toward Christian unity 
has proceeded in the foreign field will find it in the second. To read these 
volumes is to come as near as one can through literature to an actual 
understanding of concrete situations. The pastor will find in them the 
sort of material that he needs to instruct the church as to practically 
every problem of method and of missionary progress toward unity of 
Christian life. 


ADDITIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 

James Shepard Dennis, Christian Missions and Social Progress. 

Edward Judson, Life of Adoniram Judson. 

Margaret E. Burton, The Education of Women in China. 

Edward A. Ross, The Changing Chinese. 

Students and the Modern Missionary Movement (Report of the Rochester 
Convention, 1910). 

Weale, The Conflict of Color. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Should the task of evangelizing the non-Christian world be divided 
among different denominations ? 
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2. Would the theology of Chinese Christians likely be the same as that of 
Hindu Christians ? 

3. Should missionaries found schools, or only churches? What do you 
think of this alternative ? 

4. How much does it cost to send a dollar to the support of a missionary 
station ? 

5. How do you account for the indifference of churches to foreign missions ? 

6. If you have a son, would you like him to be a foreign missionary? 
Why? 

7. What are the statistics of the growth of Christianity in Africa, Korea, 
Japan, India ? 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR LEADERS OF BIBLE CLUBS 
USING THE OUTLINE COURSES 

In presenting the final group of suggestions to leaders of classes the 
Institute desires to announce that all the suggestions which have appeared 
in these pages since October first will be reprinted and can be secured after 
July first by all who desire to lead classes in either The Social and Ethi¬ 
cal Teaching of Jesus or The Origin and Religious Teaching of 
the Old Testament Books. Meanwhile subscriptions to the Biblical 
World may be dated back so as to cover the preceding studies as long as the 
supply lasts. Commencing with October , 1912, suggestions for class work in 
further outline courses will be presented . 


THE SOCIAL AND ETHICAL TEACHING OF JESUS 1 

The spirit of Jesus was never inactive. Where it lived it grew. It 
was like the mustard seed which was distended to become a great tree 
and the little leaven which must inevitably leaven the whole lump. 
The spirit of Jesus in human life today is equally dynamic. If left to 
itself in the individual many good and useful things may be accomplished 
for the good of humanity. But this is an age in which we are learning 
that the greatest strength lies in combined effort, the co-operation of the 
followers of Jesus. An intelligent study of the conditions and needs of 
society and a continuous effort to establish in a community the principles 
upon which his ideas were based is the true evangelism. 

The time of the class has for nine months been devoted to a rapid 
study of the principles of Jesus. It is now time to survey these prin¬ 
ciples as a whole and to set them to work in the church and community 
to which the class belongs. The work of the two meetings of the month 
should be wholly constructive. The first may deal with the local com¬ 
munity and may discuss: (1) Appropriate ways of training the children, 
young people, and adults of the community to appreciate such of their 
religious ideals as measure up to the standards of Jesus. (2) Plans for 

1 A course book may be secured from the American Institute of Sacred Literature 
—The Social and Ethical Teaching of Jesus , by Shailer Mathews. 50 cents, postage 
4 cents. 
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rendering the church more effective in its ministry to the homes of the 
community. (3) Plans for bringing the Christian spirit into the adminis¬ 
tration and life of the various institutions of the community. (4) Plans 
for establishing the connection between the ideals of Jesus and the best 
interests of the community. (5) Plans for promoting democratic 
Christian fellowship between all classes in the community. 

The second meeting may deal with the state and the duties of the 
Christian citizen in relation to the great questions which confront-the 
nation. Not what Jesus said in detail, but the principles which his 
words and acts represented are the basis for taking a position on such 
questions as prohibition, temperance, gambling, different forms of 
recreation, immigration, the spread of disease, socialism, combinations 
of labor or of capital, the franchise, the observance of Sunday, and many 
other topics which will occur to the leader of the class. 

It is possible that in some classes the members may not be prepared 
to discuss the larger questions. In such classes it will be well for the 
leader to make selections from the practical questions connected* with 
modem life which are found under Study DC in the textbook. He may 
even, if it seems best, devote the period to discussing the review questions 
and help the class to arrive at a composite answer for each question. 
In such case it would be well to devote the first meeting to the discussion 
of the questions of the first three topics which deal with the individual, 
his relation to God and to his immediate environment, leaving the last 
three topics which deal with man’s larger relationships, social, economic, 
and political for the second meeting. The full benefit of the work of this 
class will not be realized unless it results in a permanent organization 
of the members for active work in the social uplift of their community. 
It is the hope of the author of these suggestions that much useful work 
may be done within the next year by such groups as these. 

THE ORIGIN AND RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF THE OLD TESTAMENT BOOKS 1 

The task for the present month is large. If it is well done it should 
arouse an attitude of interest and a desire to study more deeply the work 
of the poets and sages of the Hebrews. It should also give to the mem¬ 
bers of the class a method by which they can successfully make a more 
thorough study of the several books under consideration. 

The common use of the Psalter in public and private worship has 

1 A course book may be secured from the American Institute of Sacred Literature— 
The Origin and Religious Teaching of the Old Testament Books , by Georgia L. Chamber¬ 
lin. 50 cents, postage 4 cents. 
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rendered portions of its contents familiar, but a previous examination 
of the members of the class will reveal no extended knowledge. Famil¬ 
iarity is confined to a very limited number of psalms and the full 
significance of the religious thought and feeling in even these is not appre¬ 
ciated. Still less does the average person comprehend the nature, 
history, and contents of the Book of the Proverbs, or of the great reli¬ 
gious purpose of such books as Job, the Song of Songs, or Ecclesiastes. 
It will be well, therefore, to assign the different sections from 210 to 
237 to individuals in the class rather than to expect each member to 
cover all the sections. 

A program for the first meeting may be: (1) The song book of 
the Hebrew people; the characteristics of its poetry; the mechanical 
arrangement of the book and the themes of its songs. (2) The reading 
of a psalm or portions of a psalm from each of the following groups: 
historical, penitential, thanksgiving, praise, imprecation. (3) The 
origin of national songs among all people, and an attempt to relate one 
or more of the national songs of the Hebrews to a definite historical 
occasion. (4) The “sayings” of the Hebrew people, their origin and 
transmission. (5) The themes around which the Proverbs may be 
grouped, with striking examples from each group. 

Subject for discussion .—Through a comparison of modem proverbs 
in more or less common use, with the Hebrew proverbs trace resem¬ 
blances and discuss the influence which proverbs have in the life of a 
people. 

The Book of Job is so all-absorbing in its problem and so interest¬ 
ing in its dramatic intensity and exalted poetical form that it seems best 
to give one meeting to the consideration of this book alone. A series 
of topics such as follow may be: (1) The problem of the nation—why 
do the rightepus suffer ? and Job’s problem—why do I suffer ? (2) Very 
briefly in paraphrase and not by quotation: (a) the theory of Eliphaz 
concerning suffering; (b) the theory of Bildad; (c) the theory of Zophar; 
(1 d ) Job’s presentation of his case in answer to each of the above. (4) 
Job’s soliloquy in regard to his relation to Jehovah. (5) The answer 
of Jehovah. (6) The literary beauty of the Book of Job illustrated by 
the reading of selections. 

Subject for discussion .—Was Job’s problem really solved ? Have we 
a solution of the problem of the suffering of the righteous ? 

We have still remaining for the consideration of the class three 
books, Ecclesiastes, the Song of Songs, and Daniel. There should also 
doubtless be some time taken for a general r&um6 of the course in a 
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simple statement of the history and nature of the Hebrew literature, 
and a consideration in the case of each book of the religious teaching 
which remains to us as a permanent element in Christianity. We 
leave to the leader the arrangement of the program of the last meeting, 
believing that he will leave his class with a strong impression that no 
books in the sacred collection are there merely because of literary value, 
but that each related itself to life-problems—the life-problems of a most 
deeply religious people from whom we have inherited traditions and 
principles which are fundamental in the Christian religion. 

REFERENCE READING 

Kent, The Wise Men of Ancient Israel and Their Sayings; Toy, Book 
of Proverbs; Peake, The Problem of Suffering in the Old Testament; Cheyne, 
Job and Solomon; Genung, The Epic of the Inner Life; Murray, The Origin 
and Growth of the Hebrew Psalter; Perrowne, The Psalms; Edersheim, The 
Temple and Its Ministry; Davison, Praises of Israel; Daland, The Song of 
Songs; Griffis, A Lily among Thoms. The Cambridge Bible; the Bible for 
Home and School , the Modem Readers’ Bible, the Century Bible , all contain 
volumes which will assist. 

In the Hastings Bible Dictionary , both the four- and the one-volume edi¬ 
tions, will be found articles of value under the names of the individual books. 
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Professor G. A. Johnston Ross, of the Presbyterian College at 
Montreal, Canada, has been appointed to the professorship of Homiletics 
in Union Theological Seminary, New York City, for next year. 

In the recent death of Professor Willis J. Beecher of Auburn Theo¬ 
logical Seminary, American biblical scholarship has suffered a fresh 
loss. An account of Professor Beecher and his work will appear in 
the July Biblical World. 

The death of Principal A. M. Fairbaim, of Mansfield College, 
Oxford, which occurred in the past winter, removed a figure of inter¬ 
national significance in theology. Professor Fairbairn paid more than 
one visit to America, where he had a wide circle of friends and readers. 

Few men now living have contributed more importantly to New 
Testament study than Adolf Jiilicher, professor of church history and 
New Testament exegesis in the University of Marburg. Adolf Jiilicher 
was bom January 27, 1857, and attended gymnasium and university 
at Berlin. After a brief privat-dozentship in church history at Berlin, 
he became, in 1889, ordinary professor at Marburg, where he remained. 
Among his numerous writings his Einleitung in das Neue Testament 
has won him widest recognition as a leader of critical New Testament 
scholarship. A portrait of Professor Jiilicher among his books forms 
the frontispiece of this issue of the Biblical World. 
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THE NEW EDITION OF THE SEPTUAGINT* 

This is the third part to be issued of the Cambridge University Press’s 
great edition of the Septuagint. The purpose of this edition is “to 
present clearly the evidence available for the reconstruction of the text 
or texts of the Septuagint.” The method adopted is the presentation of 
the text of Codex Vaticanus reprinted with but very slight modification 
from the smaller Cambridge edition of the Septuagint, previously 
prepared by Dr. Swete. This is accompanied by footnotes citing the 
variations of “all the Greek uncial MSS, of select Greek cursive MSS, 
of the more important versions, and of the quotations made by Philo 
and the earlier ecclesiastical writers.” The footnotes occupy on an 
average more than half of each page. The amount of labor represented 
in such an enterprise is enormous. The manuscripts collated number 
twenty-four uncials and thirty-two cursives, and in addition use has been 
made of the Holmes and Parsons collations for thirty-four more cursives, 
and the testimony of the daughter-versions of the Septuagint, viz., the 
Armenian, Bohairic, Sahidic, Ethiopic, Old Latin, Palestinian Aramaic, 
and Syro-hexaplar, has been recorded. 

Among the few new authorities quoted in Part III is the Washington 
Codex of Deuteronomy and Joshua noticed in the Biblical World , Vols. 
XXXI (1908), 138 ff.; XXXVI (1910), 204-9. The work has been 
in progress since 1895, though the first part was not ready for publica¬ 
tion till 1906. 

The form in which the edition is presented is worthy of all praise. 
The care with which the editors have done their work is also noteworthy. 
In a collation of Deut., chaps. 10 and 24, selected at random as a test, 
the following variations of the Freer Manuscripts were found not 
to be recorded: Deut. 10:16 7rcpiTe/uur0(H pro 7rcpiT€ix€i<r0c; 10:19 
ayaTnjcerai pro ayaTnjveTc; 24:21, 22 tr. ante vs. 20. Variations in 

1 The Old Testament in Greek according to the Text of Codex Vaticanus Supplemented 
from Other Uncial Manuscripts , with a Critical Apparatus Containing the Variants of 
the Chief Ancient Authorities for the Text of the Septuagint. Edited by A. E. Brooke 
and N. McLean. Vol. I; The Octateuch; Part III, Numbers and Deuteronomy. 
Cambridge: The University Press, 1911. Demy 4to. Pp. vii-l-270. 155. 
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spelling the editors do not record as a rule, e.g., e£opi? pro cfupas; 
otfcoa? pro ouaas; airoSams pro airoSoxrets. 

This edition, splendid as it is, is only a single step toward the restora¬ 
tion of the original Septuagint text. The apparatus criticus here offers 
a conspectus of all the chief variants from the text of Codex Vaticanus. 
These variants are not classified nor estimated. The critical and com¬ 
plicated task outlined by Lagarde remains to be done. The various 
manuscripts must be studied in their interrelations and resemblances. 
They must be gathered into their groups or families. These in turn 
must be compared and freed from all elements that are evidently redac- 
tional. Thus by a slow and laborious process? of minute examination 
and well-balanced evaluation we may ultimately arrive at the text of 
the Septuagint that lay behind the Hexaplaric, Lucianic, and Hesychian 
recensions. Meantime this edition, to use the words of Dr. Swete 
when he was looking forward to its publication, does “for the first time 
present to the critical scholar the essential documentary evidence, 
verified with scrupulous care, and arranged in a form at once com¬ 
pendious and helpful to research.” In performing this piece of arduous 
labor, the editors are rendering to all students of the Old Testament in 
general and the Septuagint in particular a service of incalculable value. 

J. M. Powis Smith 

The University of Chicago 


THE RESURRECTION IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 1 

To Paul the resurrection of the body meant a reproduction of the 
form of the body in heavenly substance that was unrelated to the earthly 
flesh. Such was also the view of the spiritually minded Jews of New 
Testament times, including Jesus and his first disciples, and in such terms 
the first Christians, including Paul, construed the resurrection of Jesus. 
And Jesus, who held himself destined for apocalyptic messiahship, had 
predicted his death and resurrection—he himself fixing the latter for the 
“third day” (in accordance with popular views—the connection with 
the “Scriptures” is an afterthought). The disciples believed this pre¬ 
diction and their faith was further confirmed by the addition and unpre¬ 
dicted evidence of the appearances, the objectivity of which (for faith) 
can never be disproved. Jesus’ body remained in the tomb but this 
was irrelevant to the disciples’ idea of resurrection. The theory of 
resuscitation is due to later, materializing concepts, but even in the 

1 The Resurrection in the New Testament. By Clayton R. Bowen, A.B., B.D. 
New York: Putnam, 1911. Pp. 490. $1.75. 
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Gospels, especially Luke and John, the purer view is still visible through 
the later dress, while in some (apocryphal) fragments the primitive 
tradition is maintained unimpaired. 

Such is the remarkably skilful reconstruction of Professor Bowen. 
None of the details are novel but he has combined them in a new way 
that avoids most of the difficulties that have beset similar reconstructions. 
And it would be hard to praise too highly the patience that has drawn 
up the almost endless array of subsidiary questions, with the authorities 
and arguments on both sides, while his own opinion is drawn invariably 
with critical finesse, tempered by a genuinely religious instinct. An 
appendix and various short digressions leave no doubt that he considers 
his purpose apologetic—some readers may label it “conservative.” 
Indeed, it is only the individual reader’s religious viewpoint that can 
determine the attitude toward some of the positions supported in the 
book. Some readers will feel that, after all, too much of what looks like 
the miraculous is left. And others will doubt the religious validity of 
a dualism that professedly excludes material substances from redemption. 
But, in any case, the question of the objective phenomena back of the faith 
in the appearances is beyond the reach of historical criticism—and the 
same seems to be true of the relation of Jesus’ earthly body to those 
phenomena. 

On purely historical grounds, however, it may be questioned whether 
the New Testament writers can be marshaled quite so clearly for the 
“spiritual” view as Professor Bowen contends. Paul is far from clear. 
I Cor. 6:12-20, especially with “ flesh body ” in vs. 16, is a sore 
problem when all continuity of substance is denied, for fornication does 
not defile the form of the body. And in Rom. 8:23 it is very difficult 
to translate “the destruction of our body and the substitution for it of 
another.” Nor is it quite legitimate to argue from what Paul ought to 
have taught in order to be consistent, for an over-consistency is not a 
Pauline failing. Moreover, the normative character of Pauline theology 
for early Christianity is assumed too lightly. From Jesus we certainly 
have no teaching touching body-continuity and from his first disciples 
(on Professor Bowen’s premises) we have no direct teaching touching 
any subject. But the most disappointing part of the book is the very 
inadequate discussion of the Jewish doctrinal background. Josephus 
is always dubious evidence 1 on doctrinal matters and the ordinary 

1 The man who hellenized the messianic expectation into “an ambiguous oracle 
—that certainly denoted the rule of Vespasian” and who hellenized the Baptist’s bap¬ 
tism into effecting “purity of body” may be justly suspected of having hellenized 
Pharisaic resurrection-doctrine into Pythagorean soul-migration. 
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rabbinical teaching is the resuscitation of the old bodies by new souls. 
It is to be hoped that in a second edition this deficiency will be corrected 
and that the New Testament lines will be traced backward as well as 
forward. Perhaps this tracing may involve a different statement of 
certain questions. 

Burton Scott Easton 
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The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review page* 


OLD TESTAMENT 

BOOKS 

Gray, G. B. A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Isaiah. Vol. I. 
Introduction and Commentary on I-XXVTI. [The International Critical 
Commentary.] New York: Scribner, 1912. Pp. ci+472. $3.00. 

A characteristically careful and thorough piece of work. It is certainly the best 
existing English commentary on these chapters and is not surpassed by one in any 
other language. 

Wallis, L. Sociological Study of the Bible. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1912. Pp. xxxv+308. $1.50 net. 

An attempt to vindicate the legitimacy of a new method of approach to the Bible 
by an exhibition of the results thereby obtained. The volume will be found interesting 
and suggestive, if not always convincing. 

NEW TESTAMENT 

BOOKS 

King, Henry Churchill. The Ethics of Jesus. Being the William Belden Noble 
Lectures for 1909. New York: Macmillan, 1912. Pp. xii+293. 50 cents net. 
President King’s helpful study on the Ethics of Jesus , published two years ago, is 
now reprinted in an inexpensive but attractive edition to meet the needs of a larger 
constituency. 

ARTICLES 

Kennedy, H. A. A. “St. Paul and the Mystery Religions.” Expositor , April 1912, 
pp. 289-305. 

Professor Kennedy presents some prolegomena to the study of the part played by 
the mystery religions in the thought of Paul, which subject he is to pursue in a series 
of articles in the Expositor. The opening article is a general one and deals with the 
Stoic revival under Posidonius, Orphism, and the like. 

RELATED SUBJECTS 

BOOKS 

Buss, F. J. The Religions of Modern Syria and Palestine. [Lectures Delivered 
before Lake Forest College on the Foundation of the Late William Bross.] New 
York: Scribner, 1912. Pp. xiv+354. $1.50. 

A concise presentation of the beliefs and practices of the various warring sects of 
the Holy Land. The author has spent many years among the people whose religions 
he describes and brings sympathetic appreciation and historical discrimination to his 
task. The result is one of the best volumes of the series. 

Slattery, Charles Lewis. Alexander Viets Griswold Allen (1841-1908). New York, 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1911. Pp. xii+296. $2.00 net. 

This volume is a work of love. Professor Allen was a man who had a wonderful 
power of making friends as well as being a teacher and a church historian. As in the 
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case of most scholars, the account of Professor Allen’s life has not many dramatic 
episodes but it is a rich record of an unfolding personality. Particularly is this true 
of his early life as it came under the influence of various theological teachers and 
gradually through action and reaction found poise in the broad churchman’s point of 
view. This fact did not save him from misinterpretation and even the bitter criticism 
of men who differed from him in his scientific treatment of church questions, but it did 
prevent him from fully sympathizing with those phases of religion which have grown 
up outside of highly institutionalized church life. The present volume is a good illus¬ 
tration of biographical writing and is to be welcomed as a means of enabling a wider 
circle of admirers of Professor Allen’s work to gain something of an intimate knowledge 
of his choice spirit. 

Mark, H. Thisleton. The Pedagogics of Preaching. New York: Fleming H. 

Revell Co. Pp. 92. 50 cents. 

Dr. Mark calls his book “A Short Essay in Practical Homiletics.” It is a very 
interesting contribution to homiletics from the standpoint of pedagogy. It is not 
at all an emphasis upon the didactic character of the sermon, but, in the finest spirit 
of the new education, an argument for psychological law in preaching. Whether there 
can be quite so detailed a similarity between the arrangement of the subject-matter of 
the sermon and the Herbartian method of teaching might be questioned. But the 
general similarity of mental attitude of teacher and preacher and of the interplay of 
mind with the pupils or hearers is perfectly clear. Preachers, whether young or 
experienced, will find the book suggestive. 
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